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ROME, ITALY. => 
International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Representative (superior degree) of the Galin- 
Paris-Chevé-Method. Lare director «f 8. S. in the 
Sternberg School of Music, Philadelphia. Author 
of “History and Principles of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé Method.” Latest deve'opments in meer 
from the staff. 403 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


Andor Pinter, 


oar. MODERN METHODS. 


Oral and tt a "RR M6 
ectures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


Concerts, Musica'es, &c, 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Ciass Entertainments 
Only. 




















Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohndanyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


SIGNOR A 


CARBONE, 


Member several seasons of the 
Metropolitan Grau Opera Com- 
pany, has resumed lessons in 


Voice Culture and Operatic 
Training, 





—— | 





Studio: 144 Fifth ave., New York. 





ATE. PETTEE FOSTER, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 


Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 


Vocal Studio. 





—y 








INSTRUCTION. 
325 West 58th Street, New York. 


PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, | 
Piano and Voice Culture. 


Flushing Conservatory, 42 North A rince St. 
New York Studio: 2 2 2 West Thirty -third S 


LASCELL ES, 

Pianist. 

Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 2 West Eighty-cighth St. New York. 





NORMAN C. 








CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of # Pel na! be = Harmony,” 
f wene’ A of Interpretation,” 
“Complete Music Anal sis,” 
“ Music asa Language,” 
“The Art of Song,” 
“Synthetic Counterpoint,” 
“Guide to Practical Musicianship,” 


141 Fifth Ave., care John Church Co., New York. 





etc. 


Tue FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF Music, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Branch : 55 West 92d Street. 
Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
‘Lhorough instruction in all branches. 
String Orchestra Class. 
Friday evenings: 55 West 92d Street, New York. 


Mme. LOUISE FINKEL 
School of Vocal 1 Music. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mas. BERENICE THOMEAQE. 
616 Twelfth Street, N. , Washington, D. C. 








‘Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


Mme. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 











Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Bruce W. HOosBs, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, 
MISS MARIE L. EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing 
Holds a recent DIPLOME sUPERIEUR from Ma- 


dame Marchesi, Paris 
The Copley, Copley Square, 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, 


FISH, 
Contralto. 


Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Courier,”” New York 
or, 12 Cumberland Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing 
872 Boylston St., 


HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harp Soloist and Teacher. 











Boston. 


Boston. 


Boston, Mass 


ERNESTINE 


Baritone. 


Boston, Mass. 








MISS 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WELDON HUNT, 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, 
MR. H G. TUCKER, 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900-1901. 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 
Boston. 





Boston, Mass. 














Melodious Studies, Books |,, Il., lll., lV. 


For, Beginners and Children, by MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
FOR SALE AND USED AT THE 


VIRGIL, PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK, 














Catalogue free on application. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 


systems. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 





SAMUEL EHPPINGER, 
; Musical Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 
Studio: 718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. 











Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faetten, Director. 
CarLpren's Cournses,. $30to $9) per year 
ADULTs’ Courses, . . $54 to $180 per year 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLass, oer year, 

Send for New Prospect 
162 Boylston Street, esten. 





FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room jo Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 


Room ag Steinert Hall, _Boston. _ 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston, 


MAY SL EEPER RUGGL ES, 
Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street) Boston, Mass 
Residence 


ANNE GIL BRETH C ROSS, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Pierce Building, Cx 











Newton, Mass 





Mrs. 


»pley Square Boston, Mass 








Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSE Y | 


Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 


Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 

Viardot-Garcia Method 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“The woman's orchestra par excellience.""—N. ¥. Sun 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 

Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 


Studio: 





Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 
Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley at Koston 














STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 20: Steinert Hall, Boston 


J. MEL V ILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, Soston, Mass. 








ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing. 


165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method 
Pupil of Jachmann- Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall Boston. 














” Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 
Pianist and Teacher. Children's work a specialty. 


Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


EMMA E. JOHNS, 


Concert Pianiste. 


King’s Private Pianist, 
Mason and 








= of Herman Scholtz, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm 
Richard Burmeister. 
_ Address care Musitcat Courter, New York. 


ge Wm. Davol 
Sanders, 


Violin Soloist, 
Pupil of Joachim 
and Halir 
Late with Berlin 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 
Concerts, Ensemble, 
Instruction 








Address: 
STEINWAY HALL 
New, York 
H. M. 


FIELD, 


The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist 
Studio 
21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY 
Canadian aad American 
pupils accepted 
Apply Leipzig address, or 105 
ucester St. Toronto, Can 














Canada. 











The Mason & Risch Piano CO. ut. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIAMOLAS. 

EMILIANO RENAUD, 


Concert Pianist. 


For Terms and Dates address MASON & RISCH, 
Stanford Building, Montreal, Canada 





J. D. A. “TRIPP, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Studio: 





Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada. 
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OFFERS RELIEF TO 





Claviers Rented and Sold on Basy Terms. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


NEIGHBORS 


Positive Results are assured in this ey! and Time Sav 
ll 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING I8 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 


DELIGHT. 
FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


ed. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











THE CLAVIER 
COMPANY 
PIANO 
SCHOOL and 
SCHOOL of 
PUBLIC 

PERFORMANCE. 


A 


result of 


Send for PROSPECTUS giving particulars 
of the unique methods of the school. 


THE CLAVIER COMPANY 


FAULTY TECHNIC, 


The prime cause of inartistic 
piano playing, is the natural 
faulty elementary 
technical instruction. 


Ss | 


(Inventor of the Clavier and Author of the Method, ) 


... ~ DIRECTOR. 


io 26 West Fifteenth Street, ‘NEW YORK. 


TESTIMONIAL 


BERLIN, 18th June, 1900 

I have pleasure in stating 
that I havea numb r of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire. 

Ihave known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1897, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 





this instrument, and the 
There 
is no question that the use of 


the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction 
GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


Royal Professor, Director of the 
Stern Conservatoire of Music, 


PIANO SCHOOL, 
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THE MUSIOAL OOURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and ,; 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manwfacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 








& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


XK BOSTON. 


STERLING Sates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNEK, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 


—— 











FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman —— 
1524 Chestnut treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ummm) O. HEYWOOD 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


ETTA C, KEIL, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 




















Vocal Teacher. Choir Director, 
Baritone Soloist. 

Pupils placed in paid choirs when 
capable. Artists’ chamber concert 
and pupils’ recitals monthly. Free 
voice trial by appointment. Camp 
chairs to rent 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., 
Rooms 8, 4, 5 and 6, New York. 


GERARD-IHIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 





JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss M. A. GROFF, 
Voice Culture. 
Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 





Scientific side: Phonetic system of Prof. Alex. M. 
Bell, Edinboro University, Scotland. 
15 North 18th St., Philadelphia. 





Studio 





WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : 

It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 
House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 


Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 


World. The leading artists of the Company have 


privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 


is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
MAURICE GRAU. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St., NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, "iss" 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wmanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BREITAOPF & HARTEL, | FY M\NDLIA\ 


Nierest romieanovs, | Displaces the Reed Organ, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 
SAME SIZE). 


EUGEN D’ALBERT’S CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


EDITION OF 
Beethoven's Fourth and) CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 


Fifth Piano Concertos. Distributers for North and South America. 


With many foot notes 
(German and English). 


Price, Each, $1.50. 












































ALICE M. JUDGE, 





Singing and Piano (Virgil Method) 
679 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 
Teacher of Organ and Piano. 
Studio: 121 East 23d Street, New York. 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
HALE, 





MISS HARRIET A. 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
s3 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street. 
Methods certified to by European Masters, 








Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr . Henry (. MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
7 -- , Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Director of THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adelphi College, Brooklyn N.Y. .. . 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 











HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


r 7 Sas “ 








Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 






(22 CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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GEKMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, October 27, 1900. | 


HE initial performance of the Ital- 





lan opera stagione arranged by 
Professor Stengel, the husband 
of Marcella Sembrich, which 
took place at Kroll’s, or rather 
as it is now named, the new 
Royal Opera Theatre, proved 
shionable is n uch as a 
musical event At any rate it 
demonstrated the fact that 
good Italian opera, when 

sung by first rate artists, is 
still appreciated in Berlin for 
a more enthusiastic and evidently 
really pleased 1udience than 
the one that had assembled 
on that occasion I have 


rarely seen in any other ot 
the world’s great opera houses. If, nevertheless, I am not 
prone to believe in any lasting success of the undertaking 


it is because I am of opinion that Kroll’s in winter, or at 


any time when the weather is not very propitious, is not a 


desirable place to visit, and secondly, because people here 
are not any too eager to pay 10 marks for a parquet seat 
even when they can hear Sembrich and a first-class cast of 
Italians, who, however, sing in their own language, when 
they can have good all around performances of modern 
operas in their own language at the Royal Opera House at 
the rate of 6 marks for the best seats in the building 


That this is really so and that a financial non-success of 
the stagione is not a hazardous prophecy was shown 


at the second and third performances, which have 


+ 


taken place in the meantime, the one a very excellent 


lar} } 


representation of the “Barber,” and the other a repe 


tition of “I Puritani,” which both are reported to me as 


having been but sparingly patronized by the paying public 
At the opening performance, however, on which occa 
sion Bellini’s last and ripest work, which had not been 


given in Berlin for more than fifty years, the curiosity to 


hear the quasi-novelty and the several artists from Italy 





had drawn a good sized audience of swell people and first 


nighters, whose enthusiasm grew from act to act and finally 
took on the shape of perfect ovations. In New York this 
would scarcely have been the case, for first of all you have 
been surfeited with Italian opera of the old style for many 
years, and even “I Puritani” was given under the Maple 
sonian régime at the old Academy of Music several times 
in my remembrance. Secondly America, and especially 
New York, hears a vast deal more of really good singing 
and during the season is offered many more first-class vocal 
I 


artists, be they Italian, French, American, German, or « 
any other nationality, than we are wont to hear in Berlin 

Hence I can save myself the trouble of a description of 
the history and merits of Bellini’s work, such as my Ber 
lin confréres had to furnish to their readers, and only need 
to state that, although as a whole “I Puritani”’ struck me 
as decidedly passé, I could still enjoy in it the big, climact 
ically built up ensemble in the first act, as well as the cele 
brated patriotic bass duet, “Suona la Tromba,” in the sec 
ond act, which is so beautiful that even Donizetti could not 
refrain from purloining from it for his lamentable “Lucia,” 
and also the exquisite love duet of the third act. In this 
final act are also some bits of refinement in orchestration 
which show the influence of the French composers among 
whom Bellini was living when he wrote his last work. “I 
Puritani,”” however, though unquestionably musically and 
more especially also musico-dramatically on the whole the 
most important of Bellini’s operas, is not as impregnated 
with musical pathos as “Norma,” nor as saturated with ten 
der melodiousness and sweet euphoniousness as his “Son- 
nambula.” 

As regards the performance of “I Puritani” I must con 
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fess tt the outset that my original idea of Sembrich’s 
stagione, with her as single star, was a mistaken apd un 
just one Indeed, I have rarely if ever witnessed an 


ensemble of four artists so evenly matched as was the quar 
tet of principals in the first night’s cas 


\bout Sembrich’s consummate vocal art it is unneces 


sary to speak, for it is as well known and acknowledged 
as that of Patti or Gerster or any other star of the same 
magnitude But while the latter two are now among the 


vast number of those who have a brilliant past behind 
them, Sembrich’s voice was fresher and sounded more 
beautifully last Saturday night than it did ten years ago 
in New York, or even two or three years ago in Berlin 
| Ke a SCcor! d phoenix t seen to have arisen more clari 


fied, pure and sweet than it ever was before, so to speak, 


out of-its own ashes. Sembrich seems to posSess the se- 
cret of how to preserve her voice and its beautiful quality 


In the rich honors which were bestowed upon the per 
formance the new young tenor Bonci, whose name I had 
never heard before, deserved an equal share with the diva 


le has a true lyric tenor voice of great sonority as well 


as suavity He disdains, because he has no need of 
the use of the falsetto, in whicl tther tenors so requently 
indulge at the cost of style and phrasing. If any male 


singer’s effort ever deserved the often misused epiteton o 


“charming” it is this Signor Bonci’s reproduction of the 
part of Arturo. Of the Portuguese baritone Bensaude 
and the basso Arimondi Italian opera habituées have 


spoken with much warmth long ago Arimondi espe- 


ally deserves any amount of praise for his excellent vo- 





calization, which is free from all tremolo, while Bensaude 


suffers from this drawback in what is beautiful in the 
Italian style of bel canto 30th artists sang their heroic 


duet with so much verve and forcefulness that of courss 
it was redemanded. Bevignani, the conductor, is also 
well known to you. We have not his equal in this special 
field in Berlin, and I doubt whether even Nikisch could 


furnish a more clinging, delicate and yet sustaining ac- 


companiment. The chorus was that of the Milan Scala, 


drilled to perfection and obedient to the slightest hints of 


the conductor, as only such a musically inclined, naturally 
musical crowd of Italian singers are wont to be. The 
orchestra was made up of members from the composite 


orchestras, which fact suffices to characterize it as 





ro} 
a body of artists. Their task, moreover, was not so very 
difficult, as that with the necessary attention to Bevig- 
nani’s beat they could not easily and brilliantly respond to 
As last, but not least, Tetzlaff, 
of the Royal Opera, an old friend and admirer of Sem- 


brich, had taken in hand the mise-en-scéne and 


the demands of the score 


in person 
watched over the entire reproduction, I need not once 


more confirm that this first of the series of Italian operatic 


performances was as excellent as it was successful 
®OaA&. 


Of the “Barber” performance, which I could not attend, 





[ learn on good authority that it was artistically equz 


deserving of praise. The part of Rosina is perhaps not 


the best adapted one to show off Sembrich’s individuality, 





but from a pure vocal viewpoint it will ever remain en- 


joyable when, as was the case last Tuesday night, the 
lady is at her best. In the Lesson Scene she gave a pos- 


thumous waltz of Johann Straus entitled “Fruehlingstim- 


men” (“Voices of Spring”), which is described as an ami- 
able, truly Strauss-like piece of music, which gave Sem 
brich ample opportunities for the display of her vocal 
virtuosity To the not easily to be pacified outbursts of 
applause, which amounted to a perfect ovation, Sembrich 
responded with the final aria from “Sonnambula.” Ari 
mondi’s Basilio was pregnant with real musical hum 

and his calumniation aria, delivered in inimitable style, 
aroused much enthusiasm. Bensaude’s Figaro was dis- 
creet more than brilliant vocally, but histrionically he was 


amiable as well as full of temperament. An excellent 


and very droll artist is Tavechia, who impersonated most 
appily and naturally the old opera bouffe uncle e€ 
happils 1 nat lly tk ld of bouff In th 
E flat aria, which he substituted for the one usually sung, 


and which is said to have been composed by Romani, but 


which 


s replete with genuine Rossini esprit, the artist 


created a furore with his wonderful parlando. Signora 


Lucca also sang the aria of Bertha which is fre 
quently eliminated, and scored a success with it. In 
nearly all instances the old cuts were abandoned and the 


opera was given without dialogue, the secco recitatives 
being accompanied at the piano, which is far preferable 
to the German custom of presenting Rossini’s chef 


d’ceuvre 


If I proceed chronologically in the order of reporting 


the more important concerts I attended during the week, I 


must mention first the one given by Felix Berber, the con 


certmaster of the Leipsic Gewandhaus orchestra. It was 
memorable, moreover, first through the circumstances 
that it contained two works rarely, if ever, publicly pet 
formed by any other violinist, though the literature for 
the instrument is a comparatively small one Secondly, 
through the codperation of no less a wielder of the baton 


than Arthur Nikisch, who in person conducted the orches 
tral accompaniments, as well as two works which were 
erpolated t program Of these the 


Waldweben from Siegfried” scored a greater success in 


Nikisch’s reading than did any of the soloists’ perform 


and this 





ances, although they were also much applau 
is just what happened here also when Kubelik gave a 
concert which Nikisch conducted. From this a wise con 


is p rhaps better 


R 
R 
rR 


to be satisfied with a reliable routine conductor like 
Rebicek than to stand in your own light by making the 
conductor the counter attraction to your own playing 

The two works which Berber performed, and which are 
but rarely, if ever, seen upon a concert program, were the 


late Dr. Damrosch’s D minor (if I mistake not, the third 








of the four violin concertos he wrote), and Herman 
Goetz’s Gn r concerto in one movement ie latter 
vork is not very portant d disapp« g even in 
musical contents when one considers that it was written 
by the comp r of The Taming of the Shrew As far 
s the Damrosch concert s concerned. my esteemed col 


league, Dr. Leopold Schmidt, of the Berliner Tageblatt 


hits the nail on the head when he says that “its innermost 
hollowness and desolate tuoso quality was made still 
more flagrantly apparent through the masterwork by 

ch it was followed.” In a sin r manner I judged of 





same work many, many years ago, when I heard it for 
the first time in New York, despite the glamour of the 

mposer’s authoritative reading, and the prestige of his 
personality lent enhanced and over estimated importance 

that memorable reproduction 

Berber’s best musical qualities were not demonstrated in 
these two works, but in the one which is least of all a 
virtuoso composition, Brahms’ violin concerto This 
speaks volumes for the eminent Leipsic concertmaster, and 
I need to add only that his tone, though by no means a 


voluminous one, is pure and very sympathetic in quality 


und that his ear is quite as faultless as his techn and 
you will understand why the handsome young vio- 

st is the pet of the Leipsic Gewandhaus neert au 
liences, especially the preponderating portion of it which 


belongs to the fair and sometimes wea 


> AG 


Nikisch was in his proper domain when he assumed 
command of the Philharmonic band at the second sub- 
scription concert on Monday night 

he program opened, just as Weingartner’s had done a 
few evenings before, with Schumann’s “Manfred” over 
ture. Was this accident or intention? At any rate, it 


showed the vast difference between the two men and their 


artistic instincts more clearly than any previous perform- 


ance I heard under their batons, and it absolutely chal 





lenged comparison Weingartner’s reading was cool, but 
correct, and almost superficial while at the same time he 
tried to bring something like brilliancy into the desperatel 
gloomy E flat minor color of the never very bright Schu 
mann orchestral canvas. With Nib h it was just the op 
posite. He seemed to me like personally affected by th 


sombre music his mind was hearing and his stick was paint 
ing before the sounds were emitted by the orchestra. Death 
ly pallor overspread his features, and for all the world he 
looked like the picture of the Flying Dutchman before 
which Senta hypnotizes herself until h 





person. I have never yet heard a n 
soul-stirring reproduction of this over 
vorite of mine, than I did on this o ion 
The other orchestral program ers stood in direct 
contrast thereto. They consisted the first of Liszt’s or 





chestrated Hungarian Rhapsodies, which Nikisch, though 
himself a Hungarian, tore to shreds by too much detail 
and raffinement effects, thereby robbing it of its tempera 
ment and national flavor, which are its principal if not its 


only merits. And the Goldmark “Rural Wedding” suite— 
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for properly speaking it is a suite and not a symphony, as 
which the composer describes it, but which designation is 
justifiable only in the case of the last This 
work was the quasi novelty upon the program, as it was 
given for the first time at these concerts, while in New 
York we have héard it toward the end of the eighties and 
early in the nineties under both the late Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, who was a great Goldmark admirer, and also under 
Theodore Thomas, until the glaring Oriental colors began 
to pall upon our auricular palates. It was interestingly in- 
terpreted by Nikisch on this occasion, but the reproduction 
suffered slightly through a not absolutely pure intonation 


movement. 


1 


in the wood wind choir among themselves, a defect which 
became all the more palpable, as Goldmark makes no spar- 
ing use of them in this suite. 


concert, Mr. Wolff 


or rather in this 


this 
“doppelt haelt besser,” 


There were two soloists at as 
probably thought 


case “draws” better, but the program was in consequence, 


as is so often the case with Nikisch, much too long. 
The perennial Lilli Lehmann sang with apparent 
effort and none too pleasing results the for her too 
difficult dramatic “Ah Perfido” aria, and later on the 


“Claerchen” Beethoven, whicl 


latter were charmingly sung and justly 


lieder from “Egmont,” by 
applauded. 

Ansorge surprised everybody by the flawlessly 
nuanced, poetic, and yet 
healthy, virile manner in which he performed the Chopin 


Conrad 
finished, beautifully tender 
F minor piano concerto, with the improved orchestration 
Richard of New York. Instead of the 
Ansorge interpolated at the close of the 
might be 


by Burmeister, 


latter’s cadenza, 


first movement a cadenza of his own, which 


termed a model of style, thoughtful musicianship, and at 
the same time pianistic 


brilliancy. It greatly enhanced 


the effectiveness of this Satz. Ansorge has grown into a 
piano virtuoso, who combines all the technical require- 


ments of art with an almost philosophically inclined musi- 


cal conception and rarest musical taste. The audience 
gave him thundering applause amid fivefold recall, 
which is saying a good deal if it be considered that the 


played after the first number of so popular a vocalist as 
Lilli 

The program for the next concert on November 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth the 
Brahms’ Sinding 
and Wag- 


Lehmann. 
5 prom- 
Symphony, one in F 
the 
to be performed by Henri Marteau, 


ses 


minor “Tragic” violin 


overture, 


concerto, 


It speaks volumes for the receptiveness and musical pre- 
dilections of a city like Berlin if it can be stated that, be- 
sides the two cycles of subscription concerts by the stand- 
ing local orchestras, it patronizes also the concerts of visit- 
ing traveling orchestras. This favor the Berlin public be- 
stowed upon the Weimar Court Orchestra’s concerts, under 
General Musikdirector Fritz Steinbach’s conductorship, 
this year to an even increased degree than it had done last 
and the previous season, so that the regularly recurring 
annual visits of this excellent body of artists may now be 
considered as a stationary institution in the musical life 
of the German capital, just as those of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra are in New York and other American 
cities’ musical curriculum. 

The whole cycle of four concerts, all taking place within 
one week, is sold out, and the Singakademie could on 
Tuesday and Wednesday night hardly hold the throng of 
listeners that had gathered to hear this famous orchestra. 
As an additional drawing power may have worked the so- 
loistic co-operation at these concerts of Joseph Joachim, 
whose name always operates like a charm upon a Berlin 
audience, sometimes even when his formerly consummate 
art and mastery over his instrument seems to have for- 
saken him. 

The program of the first concert was given up exclu 
sively to Johannes Brahms, whose works the Meiningen 
Orchestra perform with an authoritativeness born of the 
so-called “tradition” left to them through Brahms’ 
quent visits to Meiningen and his personal conductings 


fre- 


of the orchestra’s rehearsals and performances of his com- 
positions. As regards the Court Orchestra 
itself and its performances under Fritz Steinbach’s direc- 
through an almost 


Meiningen 


they are characterized more 


military spirit of rhythmic precision, pointed accentuations 


tion, 


and general robustness, at times even ruggedness of tonal 
quality. than through tenderness or general euphonious 
ness and refined shadings in reproduction. Such as they 


however, they are highly enjoyable, and seem to 


please audiences of so great intellectual culture as Berlin 


are, 


prides itself upon possessing to an unusually high, if not 


exaggerated, degree. 

The very first number of the program brought to 
resurrection a Brahms work, the Serenade in D major, 
op. 11, which one may say in the last few decades has very 


The 


two serenades, which date back from the composer's earl 


unjustly been banished from the concert repertory. 
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HAMILIN, 


iest creative period, and of which the one in D again 
stands on a higher plane than the later composed one in 
A, have been pushed aside since Brahms entered the 
ranks of the symphonists, so complete by his symphonies, 
that for the younger generation they must appear almost 
like a novelty. And yet does just his D major Serenade. 
the graceful forerunner of the D major Symphony, show 

Its 
with 


the composer from his most amiable side revival, 


the audience 


gratitude, which went so far as to insist upon a repetition 


therefore, was greeted by genuine 
of the perfectly charming menuet, in which the clarinets 
disport themselves lustily over a staccato perambulating 
bassoon accompaniment. 

Then came the rhapsody also for solo and male chorus, 
one of the most beautiful works Brahms has left to the 
world, deeply touching in mood and also of greater and 
purer Wohlklang than his com 
The Male did 


share of the reproduction well, but Miss Helen Bratanitsch 


other of 
Chorus 


much many 


Teachers’ its 


positions serlin 


was neither technically nor in point of delivery quite up 


to the not small requirements of the alto solo. The 
orchestra played with rather rough shadings, and Stein 
bach took the tempo of the C minor section so fast that it 
lost much of its inherent grandeur and plasticity. On the 


the D 


smoothest and generally 


hand 


one of 


was th major Sym 


the 


other performance of 


most satis 


phony 


factory I ever heard of this easiest to comprehend and 


pleasantest of all the four Brahms symphonies 
Between these two last numbers the double concerto 
for violin and ‘cello, one of the weakest as well as tartest 


of all of the master’s works, was placed. It was performed 


whom it was written and to whom it is 


by the artists for 


also dedicated, viz., Professors Joachim and Hausemann 


I don’t know who did most scraping on this occasion, 
the ‘cellist or the violinist. but ot thing I do know, 
and that is, that if one of his pupils had dared to play for 
Joachim the Brahms work in the way the master did there 
would have been a blue atmosphere all around the Royal 
High School that day 
> AG 

Joachim was like a transformed man the next night. He 
played with concertmaster Carl Wendling, of the Mein 
ingen Orchestra, a former pupil of his, the Bach D minor 
Concerto, for two violins, in a masterly manner, and 
I should not have minded if both artists had repeated 
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spot. Also in the rarely heard D Isidor Seiss has relinquished the ni 


Musikalisch-Gesellschait of Cologne, which he critic who was 
Herald has been restored to health by the Karlsbad water. 


the entire work on the of conductor the week. You will all be glad to learn that the clever 
major Violin Concerto of Mozart, his truly artistic style of the so long connected with the New York 


»f Mozart delivery and the purity of tone, as well as the has held for over a quarter of a century with the best 


cleanliness of intonation, in which latter most important of artistic results. He intends to remain for some time in Berlin for recu- 


quality he is so frequently failing nowadays, made the re- ®G®AaA® peration and regaining of his old strength O. F. 
production an enjoyable one. The same adjective can safely Three important and successful first representations of 
be applied to Richard Muehfeld’s performance of the slow foreign operas in German opera houses are reported to have _— ; 

, Williams-Miles Song Recital. 


and final movements from Weber’s E flat Claginet Con- taren place during the past week. At Hamburg Lazzari's 
certo. rhe work itself is not often heard any more, which “Armor” scored a genuine hit, and in the cast was an O-MORROW evening (Thursday), at Mendelssohn 
is no great artistic loss, but the way in which the leading American, Miss Marion Weed. “The Trojans Before Hall, Evan Williams, tenor, and Gwilym Miles. bari 

J al liilams OT, & J I es, Da©ri 


‘larinet player of Germany performed it, his phrasing, oe one P if or Berlioz’s t om 
c play a I i I 8 Carthage,” the second part of Hector Berlioz’s double tone, will give a song recital. The program will be sure 





beauty of tone and technic, made it a memorable repro- a SS yo : 
1uty o ¥ ¢ rae TS ie os opera, “The Trojans,” met with a fair but not an over- to attract the musical public. Both artists have arrived at 
duc an ne pleasing to listen t SE Phe Ha < +i] ven’s © tte . ; 
uction pe, Ore ee . Bag oe scogiings nm whelming success at Leipsic, while Menagen’s operetta, the top rank as concert singers. These are the numbers 
The orchestral works upon this second, principally solo “Brigitte,” pleased the Cologne public through its melo they will sing: 
istic, program were Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Fingal’s Cave” over- djousness and freshness. oe ee Hildact 
ho Sch : poet ‘ uet, assage irds ewe ach 
ture and the Schubert C major Symphony >A © Messrs. Willia nd M 
Three Hungarian Melodies : Korbay 
2 Ae Milloecker’s remains are to be interred to-day at the Where the Tisga’s Torrents Through the Prairies Swell 
At the second chamber music soirée of the Joachim Vienna Central Churchyard in a “grave of honor. Had a Horse, a Finer No One Ever Saw 
: . - Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane 
Quartet night before last the famous organization per- >A® Gwilym Mile 
aie So aol il - ‘ 7 lew < . ‘ " =" in ot ~ ‘ P 
formed, what is rarely the case, a novelty, a string quartet Among last weck’s callers at the Berlin office of THE 1 e Distant Beloved (cycle of six songs) Beethoven 
( inor, still nanuscript R. Bi » conduct 7 » O’er the Purple ( ed M 
in G minor, still in manuscript, by R. Barth, the conductor yyucyear Courter was Mrs, Kathryn Gray, from St. Paul, On the Cliffs or 
P " h , yO ~hes I d ho 2 “at t si 1 . r . H a ; 1 the ifis Tt r e Caves 
ot the Har iburg rchestra and choru I canno iy more a pupil of Vina Avery Smith's lyric school of that city dle than Maslin 
han ¢ it is -maticall ll worked and concise ae me 
f r it than that it is thematically well worked and concise She has lately been heard to great advantage in concerts Sh. Would that Wis Trae Save Wee Ba 
in form, but not more nor I han decent Kapellmeister 4, Flensburg, and is now going there again upon a return The Spring Is Returning. 
usic. The firs ovement brings a good many and som . , Wake Thy Lute 
music. The first movement b ings ag d many and “ engagement with Funk’s Symphony Orchestra concert ee Evan Williams 
quite unnecessary cacophonies. The scherzo, or rather in- 1 the 29th inst. Mrs. Gray sang for me in German Ballade, Archibald Douglas Loews 
», shows uit iquant and cle) reatment of ' a | | wilyt 
termezzo, ShOW quite piquat a clever tre aCe " S some lieder and also some English songs with beautiful G ym M 
ars nd the slow movement. as usual with composers : Aria, From Boyhood Trained (Oberon Von Wet 
folksong, and the slow m ment, 2S USUa! WIth COMpoOse expression and a well trained and syt mpathetic soprano I “ “ 
ee) Sic ee . : a ae ons Ape Rae : # van illiams 
who have little or no creative vein, is the weakest of the 0 i- ‘The lady will return to her native country in De- —— er Field-Bullard 
Oo . . 1e ( as I *¢ \ d W h k ad meant but o F 7" - : P . , it 
four rhe work was received th kindly ant but not ober next eta: Wiis eel WA 
spontaneous applaus yy t large audien hicl b +9 , y 
pontaneous applause by tl urge audience which habit Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, who was recently distin- Merch Megan Old Wels! 
1 , ' 14 
ual atronizes thes lite quartet venings 4 . m~ Dafydd y Gareg wen Old W h 
yy fee : =F 2 1s guished by the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar through the : . 
5 7 , s Ymeeadawiad y brenen . Old Welsh 
OAG conferring upon her of the title of court pianist, cam Gwilym Miles 
In consequence of the impaired state of his health Prof, to invite me to a recital of her own compositions, which  Slandefery Old We 
is to take place on Sunday at noon Y Deryn Pur Old We 
: / . , Mentra Gwen . Old Wels! 
ESTABLISHED 1867. Miss Hermine Schwarz made it easier for me by play ; | W a 
van ms 
ing some of her works, which she will also perform at a pyc Crucifix “ae 
1! recital next week for me upon my awn piano. She is a Messrs. Williams and Mile 
: i WN | ki itl } l ] studied the = 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. cousin of Moszkowski, with whom she also studied th 
The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical piano, and a pupil in composition of Urban. Her pian First Carri Concert. 
Learning in America ° ole . saan oe eset seen thes roductive . sae 
& . istic talent, in my opinion, surpasses her productive one, The first of the series of concerts to be given by Ferdi 
t found u to admit some of her D mine ari- , 1 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. but I found much to admire in some of her D minor va nand and Hermann Carri will be given at Knabe Hall 
The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a ations, and a little prelude in B minor greatly pleased me Thursday evening, November 22. Hermann Carri’s quin 
Musical College It tl thi ig lad I ] become 1 trifl irae ty , arn Agen CR meas 
\ltogether this young lady, when , ; : ~~ tet in A minor for piano and strings, Beethoven's Piano 
] oiat 1 . . +1 selodic hb litiec in ~h ; . . . 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, more self-critical, notices the melodic banalities in which Quartet, op. 16; the adagio from the String Trio, op. 8, 
she frequently indulges, and avoids the close reminis- , ' ; . 
sent} . ’ by Beethoven; Vieuxtemps’ E major Concerto for vi 
ACTING, ORATORY, ! f Tschaikowsky and others, will probably make ene . emf 1 oncerto for violin, 
cences ¢ Sa oa ilies ——- — ; and a transcription of three of Hermann Carri's songs 
LANGUAGES. a decent composer ' are upon the program 
liss Bertha Visanska came to say good-by before leav - 
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CINCINNATI, November 10, 1900. 


HE orchestral situation in this city is becoming 
interesting. The time has not yet arrived when 
the momentous question will have to be asked. 
To be or not to be? but it is fast approaching. 
At the close of the present season the contract 

Mr. Van der Stucken and the 





XX 


question of a renewal will largely depend upon circum- 
stances—and more especially upon the amount of support 


with expires 


that will be given the usual series of ten concerts, which 
begin with the afternoon performance, Friday, November 
30. If the increased support of the concerts warrants their 
continuance in the future, the next question to be solved 
will be the It does not yet 
appear quite certain that Mr. Van der Stucken will care to 
advantageous or 


choice of a musical director. 


his contract, unless it is a very 
And even in the latter event it can hardly 


renew 
tempting one. 
be taken for granted that the genial director is very much 
surroundings opportunities in this 
ability are not best placed under pro- 
and the atmosphere of some great met- 
them better and gives them scope for 

When Mr. Van der Stucken came 
here six years ago he was the choice of the Or- 
The results of his engagement have 


in love with his and 
Men of his 


vincial conditions 


city. 


ropolis always suits 
a wider appreciation. 


1 
to settle 


chestral Association 
borne out the fact that his selection was a wise one. In 
the first place he proved himself a fine organizer. He was 


required to bring order out of chaos in the musical condi- 
and he did so with an unswerving fidelity to 
that was nothing less 


tions here, 
ssant application 
He had to build up a first-class orches- 
Of 
in 


duty and an ince 


than marvelous. 


tra out of material, much of which was not first class. 


course, this looks like an anomaly—a _ contradiction 


word such a result 
was accomplished by Mr. 
could not help 


fullest sense of the 
all that 
season after season one 


and in the 
is impossible. With 
Van der Stucken 
his efforts were hampered by the roughness 
brasses and horns. In this respect 
Symphony Orchestra by 
with other visiting orchestras of note 
as the The fact is, the Cin- 
situation from the beginning was one of money. 


terms, 


but regret that 
of the seconds in the 


the Cincinnati always suffered 
way of comparison 
such Thomas Orchestra, &c. 
cinnali 
The women of the Orchestra Association worked heroic- 


ally to get together the funds, but they did not reach far 


enough to make the orchestra a homogeneous mass of 
first-class material 3ut if this defect was patent, it also 
must be recognized that Mr. Van der Stucken’s labors 


with second-class material were of great value in the light 


of education and training. The local members of the or- 
chestra, not one of them, even those who have prejudices, 
It was a severe school of training for 
but the benefit was irresistible. Should Mr. Van 
der Stucken leave at the close of the present season it 
ought to be said to his credit that he gave the musical forces 


will deny that fact. 
them, 


of Cincinnati an impetus and uplifting such as they never 
received before, and it has been his desire from the begin- 
ning in this direction not only to elevate for the time be- 


ing, but to establish such conditions as would make the 
orchestra a permanent factor in the artistic life of the city 
for future time, no matter who might be called upon to 


succeed him as musical di rector. r. Speaking on this subject 


he said to me: “I do not care about this matter from a 
personal standpoint. I look at it objectively. I would 
like to leave the orchestra in such condition that its future 
under any competent director might be assured.” 

The fact is, perhaps owing to the general prosperity 
which is sweeping over the country, there is a consider- 
able increase this season in the number of Symphony 
patrons over that of last year. 

The president of the Mrs. Dr. C. R. 
Holmes, and all the members of the board are working in- 
cessantly to increase the general interest and work up the 
enthusiasm, without which no cause can The 
Business Men’s Club has taken up the matter, and, besides 
a generous subscription, is interesting the business men 
of other cities in the success of the concerts. It looks as 
though these combined efforts would be rewarded with 


association, 


succeed. 


success, 

Following is a list of the patrons of the Symphonies: 
Mrs. Fred Alms, L. A. Ault, Mrs. Charles Fleischman, 
Dr. C. R. Holmes, Alexander McDonald, James Levy, 
J. G. Schmidlapps, R. A. Kurhler, Mrs. Charles Ander- 
son, Mrs. Thomas W. Allen, Dr. G. M. Allen, Mrs. Mat- 
thew Addy, Mrs. L. N. Anderson, Mrs. Max Ackerland, 
Mrs. Larz Anderson, Mrs, Edw. L. Anderson, Mrs. Frank 
Ampt, Miss I. L. Allen, Mrs. S. Allen, William Bos- 
Miss P. S. Baker, Mrs. Luella Banning, Edgar Bett- 
man, Mrs. Samuel Bailey, Mrs. Harry Brown, Mrs. W. 
D. Breed, T. A. Brihl, Alfred Bettman, W. Blum, 
Mrs. Ada Bremfoerder, Baldwin Piano Company, Mrs 
R. F. Balke, Mrs. C. H. Burton, Mrs. P. H. Burt, F. W. 
Boye, W. W. Balke, Bell Telephone Company, W. K. 
Benton, Miss C. A. Brachmann, J. S. Berry, W. A. Berry, 
Miss Clara Baur, Theodore Bohlmann, J. Arthur Bar- 
bour, G. S. Brownell, W. J. Breed, William Bu- 
chanan, A. H. Bloom, Mrs. Charles W. Baker, Miss 
Emma Bork, Miss Alice Brutton, Miss Helen E. Conner, 
Miss Jane Carson, Mrs. Harlan Cleveland, Miss M. B. 
Clencay, Dr. Theo. A. Christen, Corre Hotel Company, 
Mrs. A. H. Chatfield, the John Church Company, Miss 
Martha Campbell, Miss Virginia Cox, Dr. W. H. Crane, 
Mrs. James M. De Camp, A. M. Donnelly, Walter A. 
De Camp, Mrs. N. H. Davis, Dr. C. W. Dodd, Miss 
Cora M. Dow, Ottilie Dickerschied, Geo. W. Dittmann, 
Mrs. E. S. Emerson, Louis Ehrgott, Mrs. Mary M. 
Emery, Oscar J. Ehrgott, Ellington Piano Company, 
Mrs. Frank J. Enger, Frederic Shailer Evans, Mrs. James 
Espy, Arthur Espy, Mrs. James A. Frazer, Henry C. 
Froehlich, Mrs. J. J. Faran, Miss Feiss, Henry S. Fech- 
heimer, Alfred Friedlander, Miss Pauline Frank, J. Wal- 
ter Freiberg, Mrs, Julius Freiberg, Maurice J. Freiberg, 


well, 


Gex ). 


Mrs. 


Dr. Walter Forchheimer, Miss Leonie Frank, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hubbell Fisher, Dr. Albert H. Freiberg, Mrs. Moses 
Fellheimer, R. B. Field, August Fabel, Louis Fischer, 
Miss Fannie Frank, Mrs. Frank W. Foulds, Kem- 
per Fullerton, Mrs. W. H. Forwood, Anthony Feuser, 
S. Marcus Fechheimer, Julius Fleischmann, Mrs. John 
Gates, Louis Grossman, Louis Goldman, Louis J. Goldman, 
Miss E. Guiterman, Mrs. W. A. Goodman, Jr., Mrs. F. M. 


Albino Gorno, Romeo Gorno, Miss Garrard, Jus- 
tin Griess, Gas, Light and Coke Company, Fred. A. Geier, 
Miss E. J. Goshorn, Miss Louise Geier, Miss Hattie Green- 
fielder, D. B. Gamble, Mrs. A. Gugenheimer, H. S. Hoeller, 
Mrs. T. M. Hinple, Miss Helen Hinple,, Miss Laura Hol- 
lister, Chas. L. Mrs. H. C. Hollister, Mrs. C. F. 
Hofer, E. L. Heinsheimer, Miss Rena Henly, Mrs. Chas. 
L. Howe, Dr. Oliver P. Holt, Mrs. H. Henck, Frank Hun- 
tington, E. F. Hirsch, Milton S. Hoffheimer, Miss Haven, 
Loris J. Hauck, L. B. Hollmeyer, Alice S. Hallam, Louis 
Hoffmann, Mrs. A. H. Hinkle, Mrs. Archey Houston, Mrs. 
W. E. Henderson, Samuel Hunt, Miss Alma Heister, Miss 
Pearl Heister, Chas. R. Houton, Miss Agnes Hochstetter, 
Mrs. M. E. Ingalls, Miss Sallie Inunegart, F. D. poor 


Gorman, 


Harrison, 


Mrs. Joseph Joseph, Miss Elizabeth Jeffries, Mrs. Nannie 
Johnson, Dr. Max Koehler, Mrs. S. Kuhn, Mee. Chas. 
Kuhn, A. W. Koch, Miss M. E. Keys, A. O. Kaplan, Louis 


Kramer, Mrs. Adam A. Kramer, Louis Kuhn, Mrs. Adolph 
Klein, Miss Helen Keys, Daniel Kiefer, Miss Anna Kypke, 


Louis Kronenberger, Miss M. Kattenhorn, Mrs. H. J. 
Koch, Miss Anna Karl, Mrs. C.H.Kellogg, Georg Kriiger, 
Miss A. Krebs, Mrs. Geo. Kinsey, Mrs. Sigmund Klein, 
Sigmund A. Klein, Dr. S. P. Kramer, Miss Elizabeth 
Kolker, Miss Ida L, Kellum, Miss C. E. Lincoln, Miss Clara 
Lukenheimer, Mrs, Nicholas Longworth, Mrs. Ledyard 
Lincoln, Louis S. Levi, Mrs. Sigmund Long, Mrs. S. W. 
Levi, L. H. Loewenstein, Chas. J. Livingood, H. S. Living- 
ston, Lackman Brewing Company, Mrs. W. J. Lippincott, 
Mrs. L. H. Lunkenheimer, Mrs. Perin Langdon, Dr Giles 
S. Mitchell, M. E. Moch, Mrs. M. Marcus, Miss Louise 
Montagnier, Geo. Merrell, H. W. Males, Prof. Louis T. 
More, Miss E. Morhard, Moerlein Brewing Company, Sim 
Mattioli, A. Minges, Mrs. A. G. Mitchell, Miss Susan 
Monarch, Miss Blanche Miller, Miss Frances Moses, P. R. 
Mitchell, Mrs. José Marien, Mrs. Chas. Mendenhall, El 
bert T. Marshall, Mrs. Thos. McDougall, Dr. J. C. Mac- 
kenzie, Miss Edith Nichols, A. C. Neave, Miss Kate Neave, 
Miss Anna Nowack, D. S. Oliver, W. A. Payne, 
Mrs. A. H. Pugh, Mrs. Wm. Cooper Proctor, Mrs. W. A. 
Proctor, Mrs. R. T. Pullen, Mrs. L. F. Phipps, Miss Alice 
Mrs. F. L. Perin, Mrs. W. W. Peabody, Mrs 
Robert Ramsey, Casper H. Rowe, Ed 
Roedter, Miss Lulu Reemelin, Miss 
Rev. A. B. Riggs, Mrs. Sigmund 
Miss Mary Belle Reor, Mrs. D. T. Robb, 
Rotterman, R. L. Read, Ed. E. Roberts, Wm. 
Mrs. Herbert Randall, Mrs. H. C Robbins, 
Wm. H. Reussenzehn, Miss Sallie Retor, Warren J. 
Ritchey, Mrs. Martha A. Seugstak, Miss H. B. Smith, 
Miss G, E, Sutton, Mrs. Annie G. Sykes, Mrs. A. L. Stix, 
A. S. Stern, Selina M. Samelson, Mrs. S. Stark, Mrs 
S. W. Spinner, Dr. Edwin H. Shields, Mrs. B. 
Smith, Wm. B. Shawe, Mrs. James E. Sherwood, Ella 
Smith, W. S. Sterling, Dr. H. A. Smith, John L. Stettinius 
Albert W. Schell, Mrs. Seymour Samuels, Louis W. Stix, 
Mrs. George Sealey, W.J.Schmitt, Philemon B. Stanberry, 
Jr., Adolp Seasongood, Street Railway Company, Forbes 
Snowdon, Mrs. Edward Mrs. Wm. Schuberth, 
Mrs. H. E. Stevens, Lillie Joseph Surdo, A. J 
Sage, Starbuck Smith, Edmund Shields, J. M. Shaefer, 
Miss M. Schicke, Mrs. W. L. Taylor, Mrs. Edith W 
Thrasher, Mrs. Phil. J. Trounst Samuel W. Trost, 
Miss Virginia Tuite, W. W. Taylor, Pier A 
Mrs. C.W. Tangeman, Harry Victor, Miss E 
Dr. H. J. Whitacre, Joseph Wilby, John F 
Louise Wright, Miss Jessie Wilber, Miss Olive 
Mrs. David J. Workum, Mrs. H. E. Workum, 
Workum, Mrs. Louise Wyler, Gustavus H. Wald, Howard 
E. Wurtlitzer, Miss Jane Wright, S. P. Wells, Mrs. Clif 
ford Wright, Mrs. M. M. White, Judge Wm. Worthing- 
ton, Miss Martha Weiskopf, Miss Cora Waddell, E. G 
Webster, Windisch-Muhlhauser Brewing Co., Lucien 
Wulsin, Wiedemann Brewing Co., Mrs. Ida Weil. Mrs 
Ira K. Wickersham, Mrs. Judge Wright, Sr., F. J. Werner, 
Miss Sarah H. Woolley, Miss Carrie R. Wolfstein, and 
E. C. Wright. 


Poage, 
Fredk. 
N. Roth, 
Annie L. 


Plutlarge, 
Henry A. 
Roelker, 
Rheinstrom, 
Mrs. B. J. 
S. Rowe, 


Rufus 


Stearns, 
Shumard, 


ine, 
Tirindelli, 
M. Werk, 
Winslow, Miss 
Wilber, 


Theodore 


GA® 
A. J. Gantovoort will.begin his series of lectures on the 
“History of Music” He is an en- 
tertaining lecturer, and he holds his audiences at the Col- 
lege of Music very attentive. 


on Monday afternoon. 


A ® 


© 
Miss Clara Zumstein is much pleased with the progress 
She has several mem- 
bers of the opera class enrolled as her students. 


of her classes in Delsarte culture. 


®A® 
3y requirement of Mr. Van der Stucken all piano stu- 
dents who sing fairly well are attending the rehearsals of 
the college chorus, much increasing the attendance over 
that of last year. 
©®A® 
The “Evening of Comedy,” with which the 
the School of Expression of the College of Music enter- 
tained their friends and the public on last Thursday even- 


pupils of 
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ing, added another to the number of successes which these 
young people have won for themselves, 
©A® 

Miss Emma L. Rordter is chairman of the musical de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club, and the first concert un- 
der her direction on the afternoon of November 15 pre- 
sents the following interesting program: 

Musical News in America, Mrs. P. H. Burt. 


Musical News in Europe, Mile. Morhard 
Schumann 


Symphony No. 4, D minor eee one 
Miss Ella S. Hollister, Miss Laura Hollister, Miss Alice Laws 


and Miss Susan M. Murdock. 
Songs— 
eaten liens Oketied e ed iamiedieedl Schubert 
Ame MeGl..ccccesccces ' ER ON Sea Schubert 
Edmund A. Jahn. 
Piano— 
Improvisation ...... .. MacDowell 


Witches’ Dance.... MacDowell 
Miss Ida Ewing 
Violin— 
RRRIIDD scita cbvectevevtewesivosessests De Beriot 
GCeRBOOS coccdvcrssssece peuiiabiie er ..Godard 
Mrs. Jessie B. Broekhoven 
Songs 
Mainacht ......... oeene see Sete donceueesoorevese Brahms 
Sind es Freuden, from The Fair Magelone............... Brahms 
Edmund A. Jahn. 
Phaéton, Symphonic Poem (for two pianos). - ..+.- Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Charles W. Dodd, Miss Roedter 
©Aa® 
An interesting recital was given this afternoon at the 
Conservatory of Music. Pupils of Miss Clara Baur, 


Georg Krueger and Frederic Shailer Evans appeared in 
the following program: 


Gavotte, E major..........-. —e Dreyschock 
Miss Dotie Field 
Song, I Have Not Forgotten bewiabades Chadwick 
Miss Ada Ruhl 
Seng of the Brook, op. 92 : ; , Lack 
Miss Katherine Bryson 
Song, Like Skies at Morning Breaking.... bebeseeteeue Cowen 
Gabriel F. Cazell 
Song Without Words, G minor.................. Mendelssohn 
Miss Mazie Homan 
Rain, WEARSRs ccccscccces svovscccoceved Ambrose Thomas 
Miss Ada Ruhl 
Rondo Brillante, op. 151 re scene . Wolff 
Master Ralph O'Kane 
OAc 
One of the most successful piano teachers in this city 
is Georg Krueger, of the Conservatory of Music. He is 
a pupil of Leschetizky. He played recently at two con- 
certs—at Lebanon and Anchorage (Ky.). He will also 


be heard at one of the Symphony concerts 


J. A. Homan 


Winkler’s Easy Program. 


EOPOLD WINKLER, the pianist, is announced for 

a recital at Knabe Hall on the evening of November 

28, and purposes playing the following rather easy pro- 
gram: 


seethoven 
Handel 


C sharp minor Sonata 
Air and Variations.. 
Sct 
Schubert-Liszt 
Henselt 
Schumann 


In the Evening.. imann 





Barcarolle ...... 
Si Oiseau J’Etais 
Bird as a Prophet. 








At the Spring Joseffy 
Etudes, op. 25 ..Chopin 
Etudes, op. 25, N Chopin 
Impromptu, F sharp major Chopin 
Mazurka, B minor.. messes ; ; Chopin 
I EA TR veccccodxcdvecredeseoccceoncse , ....-Chopin 
Military March.... Schubert-Tausig 
PRE, BOO. Divo ccdcccscnesncconcvccnsesseesecoseseecsccceseses Liszt 


Godowsky in Paris. 


EOPOLD GODOWSKY, 
pianist, is engaged to play at the Chatelet, Paris, 


the eminent composer- 


concert of November 25, M. Colonne directing. 


From Paris. 


Breval Is German, Not French. 
Paris, November 1, 19900. 

,HE pianist Zeldenrust is in Paris, looking strong 
and well after his vacation in Switzerland. He 
is studying, playing, visiting the Exposition and 
talking with managers. M. Zeldenrust, one oi 
the most talented and temperamental of 
young school, a Hollander by birth, is looking across the 
ocean, as are all the artists at present. 

William Castleman is considered by critics and directors 
His re- 





the 


one of the leading tenors this side of the ocean. 
markably successful engagement in Holland last season, 
added to 
added resources of language, repertory, &c., and a superb 


a clear head, shrewd and businesslike, recently 


set of costumes, have raised about this promising star a 
value and a respect unique to experience of the first stages 
of operatic life. He has, in addition, a splendid physique 
and robust health, and has no intention of wasting his 


talents. 


The Schola Cantorum, of Paris, of which M. Alex. Guil 
mant is president, and which exists for the elevation and 
purification of sacred music, has taken premises at 209 





Rue St. Jacques, where free musical training will be given 
to twenty-five boys. The course opens in November. 
Mrs. Decker, who sings this season with the Savage 
company, is a pupil of M. Jacques Bouhy, of Paris. 
Among the pupils this season of Mlle. Marie Fou 
naise, the well-known French diction teacher, were two 
nieces of Mark Hanna. Modest and intelligent, thes« 


young ladies made great progress in the right way in their 


study. 
Mile. Fournaise is one of the most recommendable 
French teachers in Paris. Her relations with the States 


are extended and most agreeable on both sides 
Miss Helen Wade, of Boston, was another “good pupil” 
f Winslow, of Boston 


Mme. Mary 


of this season; also daughter of Mr 


[The summer was passed in the college of 


Noyes Colvin, of Boston, at Sévres. Mlle. Fournaise is 
associated in Paris with the well-known young ladies’ 
school of Miss Hess, an American, on Avenue Victor 
Hugo, of which more hereafter Miss Hess herself was a 
pupil in French of Mile. Fournaise. Other pupils are Mlle 
Relda (Adler), of San Francisco; »sme. Adler, her sister 
Mr. Kittredge, Margaret Reid, Alice Duff, Mme. Why 
thal, the artist; Miss Marlord; Mme. Sothern, the act 
ress, and many others known to us all 

At a recent Cheiro reception here were present: Mlle 
Calvé, Mme. Ram, Miss Claude Albright, Miss Ger- 


aldine Farrar—all musicians 


Miss Beatrice Davidson and her mother have left Paris 
for Caen. 

Five thousand francs a day Sara Bernhardt will have 
on her tournée in the States, plus 1,000 a week for hotel 


and 200 which goes to costumes, &c. Coquelin will have 


over 2,000 francs a day, with a percentage of receipts. It 


is to be seen yet whether he is a “great actor” or an “actor 


de genre.” In any case the enterprise is a hardy one, 
and its outcome will be watched with much interest 
In the troupe will be Mlle. Alice, a young daughter 


Marie de Levenoff, who, with her sis- 
Bernhardt com- 


of the pianist Mme 
ter, Mile. Jeanne, are members of the 
pany. She is an extremely pretty girl, 
of an essentially type 
later with the company to play in London 

Madame De Levenoff, the mother, is teaching piano 
harmony, solfege and musical- history at 23 Rue de la 
Bruyére, Paris, where she has special success with Amer- 


young 
She 


piquant, 


French and gifted returns 


icans 
literature to society people and others who have not had 
but who 


One of her pleasures is the teaching of musical 


the opportunity of musical study in early life, 
find themselves confronted with the necessity of a certain 


played and sung. 
Among her interesting piano pupils is Miss Brinsmead, 
of London, daughter of the celebrated piano people of 


acquaintance with musical. works as 


that city. 
A Steinway piano sent expressly from Madrid for the 


occasion was the instrument played upon by Mme 
Berthe Marx Goldschmidt at her recent grand concert at 
San Sebastian. The “Grotto of Fingal” and Saint-Saéns’ 
Second Concerto piano and orchestra formed the first 
part of the program, the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Liszt's 
“Hungarian Fantasy” and the “Freischiitz” overture the 


second part. Madame Goldschmidt had an immense 


success. 


A Word to Subscribers, Paris. 


OTHING is 


come 


more annoying to one interested than to 


N 


received a copy of my 
My paper has come so irregularly since 


says: “I have not 


four, five months, 


across a subscriber 


who 
th 


paper since three, 


weeks,” &c., or 
months!” 
not the slightest necessity for this state of 


There iS 
things. One has but to write directly to me here in Paris, 


or to the New York office, after the first loss, in order to 


t 


have the matter looked after at least. It is much easier 
to trace after once happening than after weeks or months. 
It is as much to the interest of the paper as to the sub- 


The addresses 
found in the 


scriber that such things should not happen 


everybody concerned are always to be 


paper. One has but to look there, to write two lines and 


to the expense of one postage stamp to have everything 


FANNIE EpGAR 1 HOMAs. 


go 


rectihed. 


Strauss Again at the Metropolitan. 
R ETURNED from a triumphant tour 


other Northern 


over the Canadian 


circuit and routes, Eduard Strauss 


and his Vienna orchestra gave their second concert at the 
ylitan Opera House last Sunday night. A crowded 


and applauded 


Metrop 


house again welcomed the Vienna leader, 


in hearty fashion his most graceful and magnetic conduct- 
ng. The 


become acclimated. Certainly, the latter were not so rough, 


wood instruments and the brasses seem to have 





nd the former not so “reedy,” as at the frst hearing in 
New York. The shading and phrasing last Sunday night 
were finished in the highest degree, and almost every 
number was redemanded. This was the program for the 
evening: 

Ove re to the operetta The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief Strauss 
Ave Verum . Mozart 
(For string quartet and hary 
Arranged by Eduard Strauss 
Waltz, Morning Journa - .--Johann Strauss 
Anitra’s Dance, from Peer Gynt Grieg 
Entr’acte and Pizzicat r r allet Sy 2 Delibes 
Potpourri from the opera Cz , - sizet 

Wa Forest Tales, from the ballet rhe Mountain 
Spirit Meyer-Helmund 
Idylle . Creyssonier 
Ce s Me Knopke and Gotsch 
Mexican Serenade Langey 
Ihe extra numbers played were “Polka Annen,” “The 
Blue Danube,” “Vienna Liie” and selections from “The 
Bat,” all by Johann Strauss. The program numbers re- 
peated were the “Ave Verum,” “Anitra’s Dance,” and the 
ballet music from “Sylvia.” 

Throughout the evening there was great enthusiasm, 
and no doubt at the third concert next Sunday evening 
there will be another large audience to hear these charm- 
ing Strauss waltzes so delightfully played 

Mr. Carter. 
as editor and music 


accepted 


R' YBERT I. CARTER, prominent as ed 
critic of the Cincinnati 7imes-Star, has 


ip of the Baltimore Herald 
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Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 
Course of ten =a aa og two pianos an 
ven singly or in classes. 
301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
DMUND J. MYER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


course for children. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
Summer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Instruction 
Bpeci 








GLENN HALL 


TENOR.____..e 


MANAGEMENT HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 








LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmony, Counterpciat, Orchestration. 
Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 
Personal interview daily, 1 to 3. 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Voto 8B. 


Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 











Dr. and Mrs. Gjorrit Smith 


ORGAN AND VOCAL RECITALS. 


TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 
Address Mj, BUTLER, 952 8th Ave., New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








CSMUSIC IN & 


BROOKLYN. 





N the stage of the old Academy of Music, 
handsomely adorned with white chrysanthe- 
mums and palms, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra gave its first concert in Brooklyn 

this season last Friday night. The only numbers played 
heard at the Manhattan the ballet 
and entr’acte from Schubert’s ““Rosamunde,” and 

The 


and 


not concerts were 
music 
these, by the way, proved the gems of the evening. 
“Roman Carnival” 
which it 


Dohnanyi 


orchestra repeated Berlioz’s 
Dvorak’s Symphony “From the New World,’ 
played the night previous at Carnegie Hall. 
was the soloist, and he played his Concerto in E minor, 
heard Thursday evening in Manhattan, and reviewed on 
another page in this issue of Tue Musica CourRIER. 
Gericke’s reading of Dvorak’s beautiful Symphony ac- 


complished nothing more than awaken sad memories. 
In the performance of certain musical compositions there 
are some things more to be desired than mere virtuosity. 

Brooklynites first heard the “New World” Symphony 
at a Seidl Society concert, soon after the work was pub- 
lished. Anton Seidl conducted, and Dvorak, the com- 
poser, occupied a box during the performance of his in- 
Those who recall that gala night at the 
Academy of Music must their hands and 
wept as they followed the unfeeling, uninspired baton of 
the Boston leader. The 
ton Orchestra, under Paur, played Dvorak’s Symphony in 
Brooklyn in February, 1895, and that performance, too, 
proved and delightful. The first 
time under Seidl, and again under Paur, have been the 


only memorable performances of the Symphony in Brook- 


spired work 


have wrung 


But why turn back so far? 30s- 


altog¢ ther acce ptable 


lyn, and recollections certainly were not effaced by the 
presentation last Friday night. 


The attempt to revive a social interest in the Boston 


Symphony concerts in Brooklyn this season must be re- 


corded as a great success. It is several years since an 


audience at the Academy of Music shone more resplen- 
dent than that which welcomed the Boston musicians last 
from 


number of musicians 


leaders who formerly “led” in 


y night. A prominent 
Manhattan and 


Brooklyn, but now have joined the greater majority in 


Friday 


1 
sociai 


Manhattan, were conspicuous in the boxes and parquet. 
Paul Tidden, the pianist, the President 
Sheldon of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 
The concerts in Brooklyn by the Boston Symphony Or- 


was guest of 


chestra are given this season under the joint auspices of 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society and the Brooklyn In- 


stitute of Arts and Sciences. Friday evening, December 


14, is the date of the second concert in Brooklyn. 


©A® 
Last evening (Tuesday) the Tonkiinstler Society met at 


the Argyle, on Pierrepont street. The musical program 





presented was as follows: 
Sonata for piano and violin, F major (MS.) : .Spielter 
The « poser and Henry Schradieck. 
Four songs for sopran eal Saar 
Mrs. Rudolf Middecke, accompanied by the composer 
for ino, violin and ‘cello, op. 1, G minor... ..+--- Goetz 
Messrs. Alex. Rihm, Henry Schradieck and Leo Schulz 
O®AaA® 
A “Beethoven program” was presented at Association 


Hall last night (Tuesday) by Miss Katharine Heyman, 


E. PRESSON ccs 


MILLER 


VOICE CULTURE. 7 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


LENA 
DORIA 
DEVINE. 


Vocal Instruction. 
136 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 








VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


REPERTORY : 
Opera, Concert, Etc. 





pianist; Leo Liebermann, tenor, and the Kneisel Quartet. 
Details next week. 


GOA ® 
The Brooklyn Arion will give a concert at the club 
house on Arion place Sunday evening, November 18. 


Miss Louise B. Voigt, whose fine singing at the Saenger- 
fest will be recalled, will be one of the soloists next Sun- 
day night. This is the program sent out by the commit- 
tee: 

iddihdcieosdbeladelecveetcoeare Weber 

Orchestra. 
Cantata, Koenigin Waldlieb.........................Meyer-Olbersleben 
Arion, Arion Ladies’ Chorus and Orchestra. 


Overtewe, GeO s éccicvccccccccce 


VE BON, SN BPs concescvecsesccucdbocseesevsodues Wieniawski 
: Mr. Altmann. 
Male chorus, a capella— 


ZRMPMPWEEIS TEOMEB: ceccccssvecseves Decker 
Gretula ..... susetadecteddiasgeewess Schwalm 
Arion. 
March from Symphony, Leomore.............ccccsceccccccseceecs Raff 
Orchestra. 
Soprano solo, Aria from Oberon..........cccccccssccccesecees . Weber 
Miss Louise B. Voigt 
Male chorus, Lenzwonne..............eeeeeee Pache 


: Arion. 
Violin soli 


Nocturne .. ..Chopin-Sarasate 


EM apeddcdcstinnecccivsnsicsteseberetecucudeeteds Hubay 


Nocturne, Midsummer Night’s Dream..................- Mendelssohn 


Scherzo, Midsummer Night’s 


Dream... .. Mendelssohn 


: Orchestra. 
Songs— 


Liebestreu ....... moulded htabiaiatapde wide Rinks eNevidawrewe - Brahms 





ee 8 | ere arene . Brahms 
Miss L. Voigt. 


Das Deutsche Lied 


Male ch Prize 


Song) 


(Kaiser 


....Fassbender 


rus, a capella, 


Arion. 
Apotheose from Meistersinger.... 
Arion, Arion Ladies’ Chorus and Orchestra 


OA ® 


pededeeinduuinawiaennaas Wagner 


Leopold Winkler, the pianist, will be the principal solo 
ist at the Brooklyn Saengerbund concert at the Academy 
of Music next Monday. The program was published in 


THE MusicaL Courter last week. 
©®A® 

At his recent song recital in the 
erick Reddall was assisted by Albert Mildenberg, the 
pianist; Miss Edith Roberts, violinist; Mrs. Grace Haskell 
Mrs Cozine, 
Mildenberg played two groups of solos—two of 


Pouch Mansion, Fred- 


pi 
Barnum, soprano, and Chauncey G so- 
prano. 
the numbers novelties, by the way. The pianist’s solos 


were: 

.... Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Chopin 

Balakireff 

Schumann 


Rhapsodie (new, first time) 
Etude Pe ee 
Snes Siete, Ge GO vg vic ao accccvcvcctscconscbecscesnees 


Phantasiestticke .... 
Night 


An Arabian Mildenberg 
Allegro de Concert , Liszt 
Reddall sang Beethoven’s “Adelaide” and Schubert’s 


“Erl King.” 
®A® 


Miss Belle Louise Maze has taken a studio at the Pouch 
Mansion. 


OA® 
Miss Emma Simis, one of Brooklyn’s amateur musi- 
cians, registered last week at the Paris Bureau of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
®©®A® 


At the special musical service by the choir of Trinity 
Church, Rockaway, last Thursday evening, the soprano 


solos were admirably sung by Miss Elsie Ray Eddy. The 
other members of the solo quartet were Miss Isabel 
Groves Clemm, contralto; Frank De Mott, tenor, and 


Charles E. Richey, basso. The principal work of the even- 
ing was Stainer’s cantata, “The Daughter of Jairus.’ 


’ 








Address : 


The subjoined article from 


the Brooklyn Eagle of November 7 


More Saengerfest echoes. 


will be interesting to 


those who have watched the rows caused by the misman 
agement of the recent Saengerfest: 


A bill of particulars was asked for by Lawyer Nicholas Dietz, Jr., 


this afternoon, before Justice Wilmot M. Smith, in S ipreme Court, 


Special Term, in the suit of the United German Singers of 
the City of Brooklyn against Charles Vanhof and John W 
Fieck, with whom John Weimann is interpleaded. It is claimed by 


the plaintiff that John Weimann, under a contract, was to 


pay $500 


to the plaintiff for permission to publish the official program of the 


United German Singers for the celebration in Brooklyn last June, 
and also $1,000 for the privilege of publishing the souvenir The 
plaintiff alleges that Weimann has paid only $250 in one case, and 
nothing on the other claim, and is suing his sureties, Vanhof and 


Fleck. 


In his answer, Weimann alleges that the plaintiff allowed the other 


parties to publish and circulate a souvenir, and that the plaintiff 


warned advertisers not to pay money to him. He also sets up a 
counter claim for which he demands judgment 

that in 
Weimann 
the 


Smith reserved his decision 


Weimann’s suretits say one instance the plaintiff failed 


to collect the money from and that in another case the 


agreement was with 


Justice 


not plaintiff, but with the Vercinigts 





Suenger. 


vulgar and “inky” official 


! The 


rhirteenth Regiment Armory sold copies on the 


What a cheap, affair that 
around 


slid 


program proved to be barkers who rushed 
the 
ing scale. Some persons paid 10 cents and others were com 
Phe THE 
Musica Courier paid the compromise price 


} 


pelled to hand over a quarter. reporter from 


I5 cents. 


The music committee was the only one that performed 
its duties intelligently and satisfactorily. The press com- 
mittee and all the numerous other committees proved 
hopelessly incompetent and neglectful The antics of 
these various committees were truly worthy of the pen 
of a “Mark Twain.” 

Louise B. Voigt Sings in Brooklyn. 

The Germania Club, which represents the wealth and 
culture in the German circles of Brooklyn, gave a concert 
for the members and their guests at the clubhouse on 
Schermerhorn street last Saturday night. The concert 
was really the opening of the social season in town, and 


everything connected with it was as elegant as means and 


good taste could make it. A picture of the heroic “Ger 
mania’ was engraved on the printed program, and the 
reading was all in German. One of the aims of this ex 
clusive club is to preserve German traditions in the artis 


tic and social life. A pastel portrait of Richard Wagner 
hangs up in the corridor above the first floor, and all over 


the handsome house there prevails a tone of substantial 


elegance. 
The concert hall is built on the theatre plan. There is a 
stage with scenery, and a number of small dressing rooms 


are in the rear. The acoustics for singing are excellent 

Miss Louise B 
Saturday night, sang for her opening number “Dich Theure 
Halle,” Her rich and 


voice, clear enunciation and climatic fervor imparted to the 


Voigt, the bright star of the concert last 


from ‘Tannhauser.” sympathetic 





aria that meaning which it rarely gets when attempted by 


the soprano with a parlor voice and ladies’ seminary style. 


After hearing Miss Voigt sing the ““Tannhauser” aria so 


} 


splendidly, some doubted her ability as a lieder singer, but 


being a truly sympathetic artist, her interpretation of a 
group of 
First in the group she sang “Strampelchen,” by 
and with Schubert’s “Haiden 


“Die Post,” by Schubert, concluded the group, and then, in 


the German classics proved entirely delightful. 
Hildach, 


she followed it Roslein.” 





response to numerous recalls, she sang with even greater 
feeling ‘“‘Aus der Jugenzeit,” by Radecke 

Henschel’s “Gondoliera,” a duet for soprano and bari 
tone, was sung as the closing number by Miss Voigt and 


Andreas Schneider. Alexander Rihm accompanied for 


Miss Voigt. 


JOSEPHINE S.—, 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 
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Boston Symphony Concerts. 


The Opening of the Season. 
HE 


Symphony 


first of the concerts of the Boston 


Orchestra 


two 


was given at Carnegie 


Hall last Thursday evening. The building was 





crowded, particularly upstairs, and the enthu- 
siasm was of the sort that fills the soul of the 
artist with righteousness 
The program for the opening concert was this 
Overture, The Roman Carnival, op. 9 ; Berlioz 


Concerto for piano, in E minor, op. 5s... : Dohnanyi 
(First time in New York.) 
Adagio maestoso (E minor), 3-4. 
Allegro (E minor), 2-2. 
Andantino (A minor), 2-2 
Vivace (E minor), 3-4 
Scherzo, in A major, op. 45 - ..Goldmark 
(First time.) 
Ne Ww 


Ernest von Dohnanyi, pianist 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor, From the World, op. 9 Dvorak 


Wilhelm Gericke, conductor. 

As the 
certo won the prize offered by Bésendorfer, of Vienna, in 
1595, Doh 


world knows by this time, the Dohnanyi Con- 


Out of seventy-two competitive works, 


nanyi’s was selected by a jury composed of Epstein, 


Gericke, Griinfeld, Leschetizky and Rosenthal. The com 


poser has successfully played his composition in Vienna, 


London, Berlin and Boston. On this occasion there was 


manifested the terest in the new work, and at 


its close young Dohnanyi was summoned five 


greatest in 
times by 
but wisely refrained from giv 

had 


alter the 


the most exciting applause, 


ing an encore piece. If he done so it might have 


anti-climax, for piled-up Pelions on 
last 


sounded tame 


been an 


Ossas of the movement of his work, most music 


would have and ineffectual 


Strictly speaking, the first movement of the Concerto 


contains all that goes to the making of a complete work 


It was so intended, and the remaining two movements 
were tacked on as an afiter thought Considering the 


early opus number—five—Dohnanyi's composition reveals 


a truly remarkable talent. Here one enjoys the periect 


mastery of material, the opulent color, the thematic sim 


plicity and pregnant development Fault may be found 
with the occasional tendency to crowd too many details 
on his canvas, to make climaxes all too obvious But 
these be faults of youth. The scoring throughout is re 


fined and always effective Dohnanyi has studied his 
Wagner and Brahms orchestration to advantage. He 
does things in the first movement that recall Humper- 
dinck. As regards his thematic matter, this composer is 
eclectic; as should be all young men feeling their way 
toward a great individual style There are echoes of 


Brahms, Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, Wagner and Beetho- 





ven—surely that duologue in the Andantino recalls to one 


the ghostly episode in the slow movement of the G major 


Concerto! 
and has 


Sut what of it? Dohnanyi has individuality 


assimilated his great models so thoroughly that the prod- 


The 


It is rich 


uct is fresh and edifying first movement is the supe- 


rior one of the three too rich, in its themes, 


and the skill, the variety with which the composer han- 


dies them saves the movement from turgidity The An 


strong, but it is pleasing, as the ap 


The final 


dantino is not very 


plause testified was bizarre, but original with 


out a doubt In form the work leans toward the free 
fantasy, rather than the sonata; though there are glim- 
merings of the rondo form in the valse-like finale sril- 


liancy rather than pathos, dramatic rather than tender, this 





Eastern Representative : 


Western Representative : 


E minor Concerto of Dohnanyi’s is a signal example of 


what great talent allied to generous study may accom 
plish 

And how brilliantly the composer played, carrying off 
without effort the double laurels of virtuoso and composer! 
gen 
evidence, 


His surety of technics, broad, musicianly style and 


uine powers of bravura, were startlingly in 


Here is a man you feel who can play Brahms and Liszt 


equally we One must follow the example of the audi 
ence and cry Bravo, Dohnanyi! 


The 


the long vacation it is difficult to immediately 


Boston orchestra has been in better trim \iter 


whip the 


various choirs into shape rhe wood, for example, did not 


Dvorak symphony, nor was the 
read 


distinguish itself in the 


work as a whole well Surely the largo might have 


been given with more poetical meanings, suffused as it is 


in the tender mysteries of a night abroad in nature! Mr 


Gericke seemed too matter of fact; but he atoned for his 
listlessness by the way the band went through the Berlioz 


overture It was played with so much abandon that 


almost seemed like great music—which it is not The new 
Scherzo prove an old joke, one quite 


sohnian. We 


gossipy things; the 


in the vein Mendels 
heard the idle chatter, the whirring of littl 
’ 


pretty, fluty 


aimless wanderings, and not one sincere bar throughout 


It was music for musical gudgeons, and as there were 
some in the audience, applause greeted this trifle from th« 


pen of a man who can do better things 
feuilleton music 


The second concert was giver 


which the following 











Hymen: Andante cantabile (C major), 9-8 
orest. 


Andantin ans lent 








be of sufh 





played and 
avoids, and 
reading 


Wagner, that is no reason for imposing 


ian” f this splendid tone piece. Even if it does 
anticipate 
symmetrical measures the 


Weber’s sense 


they are cleverly indicated in the score 


of dramatic values was exceedingly just, and 


Massenet’s music is theatrically effective and empty 





Its poetry is tinsel, its ps 





are the 





externals of this 
Tr) he “Magic Isle 


s quaintly at 


lere are some good things in 
rlioz is not 


The oboe solo of M 


charmingly delivered. The band played the entire 


forgotten—and the Pastoral 


Longy in this section was 


number 


with finish and evident gusto yven’s C minor Sym 


| ] ‘ f 


phony was given a most careful and satisfactory interpreta 


tion, though not one which calls superlatives 


Mr. Gericke’s sense for the historical precedent is at tauit 


teenth century Beethoven does 


Weber smells of the eig! 


not—at least not in this symphony Operatic versions of it 


perversions ; always “strike 


Now, Mr 


are pure yet the conductor can 
fire’’—to quote Beethoven's deathless phrase 


AMERICAN 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Gericke 


His 
there 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


did not call down fr 
blaze wa cd 


is something t ‘ 


appeared 





1¢ 1 r's \ as smoothly 
! 1 with considerable vigor Mr Gericke | 
1 rightly, the so-called ‘“‘modern” and “Wagner 


Ha 


H 


The Herrmann 


ECII 


ALS of « 





Concert in Aid of St. 


Ww 


Mark’s H 


Chamber Music at 


See R urd Art S 


The Eminent Russian Pranist, 
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Carrie Lampkin and Jennie Colbert gave a recital at 
Macon, Ga., recently. 

Eugene C. Heffley, of Pittsburg, a pianist, has recently 
taken up his residence in Salt Lake City, Utah 

A recital was given recently at the home of Mrs. C. E. 
Sanderson, Lincoln, Neb., by her pupils in piano and 
voice, 

Mrs. William W. Kent and pupils gave a very success- 
ful and largely attended musicale at Swarthmore, Pa., re- 
cently. 

The monthly organ recitals given by R. Jefferson Hall 
at Calvary Church, Memphis, Tenn., will continue this 
season. 

At Sioux Falls, S. Dak., October 29, Homer Grunn 
gave a piano recital, the program embracing the com- 
positions of many of the great writers of music for the 
instrument. 

Odd Fellows’ Hall, Attleboro, Mass., was well filled 
October 30, at the recital of the pupils of Mrs. Alice Rich 
Holbrook-Estes. 

Minister Wu was a guest of honor at the opening of 
the Pittsburg (Pa.) Orchestra concert season in Carnegie 
Music Hall, November 1. 

The pupils of Prof. J. A. Menth, assisted by Prof. 
Philip Herder, violin, gave a concert at Recital Hall, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 31 

Miss Anna Laedlein and Miss Marion Brownell gave a 
piano recital at Mrs. Fowler’s studio, Williamsport, Pa., 
on Tuesday evening, October 30 

The first of a series of piano recitals was given on the 
ist by Fordyce Hunter, at his studio on West third street, 
Dayton, Ohio. Earl O’Connor, tenor, assisted. 

Miss Myra Chase, of Columbus, represented the Chase 
Conservatory in Atlanta, Ga., recently, when, with her 
brother, Louis Chase, she gave a concert at the fair. 

October 29 a song recital was given by Mrs. Edward 
Clark Morey at the residence of Mrs. S. C. Burwell, East 
Chestnut street, Meadville, Pa. Mrs. George W. Dixson 
assisted as accompanist. 

Pupils of Miss Burtis, Miss Sans Souci, Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Christiansen, at the Northwestern Conservatory 
of Music, gave a recital in Conservatory Hall, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on the 5th. 

Miss Alta Charter, of Lake Erie College, Painseville, 
has been engaged as soprano at the Hough Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Frank Venning 
has been engaged as the tenor. 

At Altoona, Pa., October 30, there was a musical given 
by vocal pupils of Miss Lulu A. Poiter. Miss Maud Laf- 
ferty, Miss Edna Farbaugh, Mr. Dalton, Miss Davis, 
Harry Kantner, Frang Craig and others sang. 

A song recital was given by Charles E. Mayhew, bari- 
tone, assisted by Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, of Brook- 
lyn, soprano, and Everett J. Harington, accompanist, in 
Memorial Hall, Worcester, Mass., November 8. 

The Windsor, Vt., Journal says Miss Alice Sturtevant, 


this section, goes to White River Junction each Satur- 

day, where she has a class under her instruction. 

A large number of guests were entertained at the home 
of A. N. Carter, Howard Lake, Minn., recently, the occa- 
sion being the first public recital of Miss Luella Carter’s 
music class. 

An invitation piano recital was given by Miss Flora G. 
Taub, pianist (pupil of Miss Dolce Grossmayer), assisted 
by Miss Hattie Weinberg, soprano, at the Knight-Camp- 
bell piano rooms, Denver, Col., Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 7. 

The first monthly recital of the pupils of the Verdi Con- 
servatory of Music, Nashville, Tenn., was given in the 
conservatory hall in the Boyd Building, October 30. Prof. 
A. Ciccone is the director and Mrs. E. C. McNairy as- 
sistant. 

All the seating capacity in the auditorium and gallery 
of the First Methodist Church, Warren, Ohio, was taken 
on the occasion of the recent organ recital given by Miss 
Florence Kennedy, assisted by Mrs. L. V. Ruhl and Miss 
Matilda Gloeckle. 

A chorus has been organized at the M. E. College, 
Winfield, Kan., with Professor Nagel, director; Miss 
Bessie Moore, pianist. “The Holy City” will be given in 
the spring. The music department is the largest in the 
history of the school. 

At a recent meeting of the Littleton, N. H., Musical 
Association the two women soloists for the occasion of 
the thirty-third annual festival were chosen—Miss Neva 
Fenno, soprano, and Miss Adele Laeis Baldwin, con- 
tralto, both of New York. 

The pupils of Miss Agnes Dahlquist, most of them 
mere children, gave a recital at Calder’s Music Hall, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, October 26. Morris Young, violin- 
ist; Miss Elsie Barrow, contralto, and Miss Winnifred 
Tibbs assisted Miss Dahlquist. 

Beecher Chapel, Galesburg, Ill., was filled on the rst, 
when Miss Susan K. Clisbee gave a violin recital. Prof. 
W. F. Bentley assisted with explanatory notes and at the 
piano, while the Knox Conservatory String Orchestra ac- 
companied Miss Clisbee in two selections. 

Hon. W. R. Vaughan gave a musicale at his residence, 
1201 New Hampshire avenue, Hyattsville, Md., recently, 
to a few invited guests. The artists who took part were 
Mlle. Julie Vallette, soprano; Robert C. Stearns, vio- 
linist, and Miss Nanie M. Radcliffe, pianist. 

Harington, Me., people enjoyed a recital given re- 
cently by Miss Mattie Nash, of Addison, assisted by her 
teacher, Mrs. Rubina Ravi Brooks. Mrs. Brooks is a 
native of Florence, Italy, and was Miss Nash’s teacher 
in music at the Pennsylvania State Norman College. 

A new violin scholarship for the season of 1900-01 has 
just been created at the Peabody Conservatory Annex, 17 
East Centre street, Baltimore, Md., through the gene- 
rosity of John C. King, a Baltimore lawyer. It will be 
awarded to the most talented applicant under twenty years 
of age. 

Miss Nellie D. Reed gave a musicale at her residence, 
Overlook avenue, Hackensack, N. J., on the 2d. The 
first part of the program was by her pupils. The second 
part consisted of solos by Mrs. Charles Conklin, Mrs. 
Haulenbeck, Miss Frances Bennett, Miss Reed and Miss 
Hercner. 

Arthur J. Giard, violinist, gave his first concert at 
Worcester, Mass., November 5. Charles Mason, the 
Worcester Ideal Club, in which Mr. Giard plays the violin, 
and which is directed by Harry N. Davis; Mrs. Claudia 
Rondeau-Fournier, Joseph N. McCarthy, Charles W. 


Myrtie Lawton, Philias Gendron, Leonard Hamel, Wil- 
liam Thomas, Raoul Cloutier, George Prendiville and 
Mr. Petit took part. 

A. W. Platte has been appointed delegate from Mich- 
igan to the National Teachers’ Convention which will 
be held in the spring. He will represent the Michigan 
Music Teachers’ Association. 

Prof. W. S. Wight, on invitation of many of the music 
loving people of Dixfield, Me., has just organized a sing- 
ing class there with over forty members. Professor 
Wight will also form classes at Mexico, Livermore Falls 
and Canton, and has calls from many other towns for 
his services. 

A piano recital was given by classes No, 1 and No. 2 
of Mrs. Stearns’ pupils, assisted by Miss Clara Brecht- 
ing, violinist; Julius Friedrich, Jr., ’cellist; Miss Josephine 
Brechting, accompanist, at the residence of Julius Fried- 
rich, No, 164 Livingston street, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
November 2. 

At the Toledo, Ohio, Conservatory of Music Ernest 
Levan Owen is director of the department of piano play- 
ing and also has charge of the classes in harmony and 
theory. The vocal department is under the direction of 
Bradford Mills, and Prof. Jean Parre has charge of the 
violin classes. 

The following quartet, Miss Gay Ragland, soprano: 
Mrs. Durrett, contralto; Conway Gordon, tenor, and 
Charles W. Hunter, bass, will sing at a concert in Rich- 
mond, Va., November 13. Others who will contribute 
to the program are Capt. Frank W. Cunningham and 
Miss Lillian Taylor. 

The following are receiving instructions at Marshall- 
town, Ia., under Prof. C. N. Patrick: Misses Marie Shove 
and Cora Lander, Walter Hull, Anson Willard, Russell 
Sieg, Jack Lander and Masters Henry Shove and Edward 
Robbins, Misses Ida Shove and Grace Lander, Willard 
Hull and Albert Andrews. 

An acquisition of much importance to the musical life 
of Scranton, Pa., is the establishment of the International 
College of Music. The director, Prof. L. W. Carr, is 
a musician who received his education in New York and 
Chicago. Professor Carr proposes to give monthly re- 
citals and soirées by the pupils. 

The following have been engaged by Sidney Howe for 
the concert to be given Tuesday evening, November 13, at 
the City Auditorium, Melrose, Mass.: Miss Blanche West, 
soprano; Mrs. Ernestine Fish, contralto; Miss Blanche 
Percival, Fred E. Kendall, Apollo Male Quartette, Miss 
Florence Percival, Walter E. Paine. 

The music loving people of Winfield, Kan., enjoyed a 
fine organ recital recently, given by Prof. Edward Kreiser, 
of Kansas City, on the new organ in the Baptist church 
Professor Kreiser’s program was well chosen and excel- 
lently rendered. His technic is good and his registration 
showed the skill of a fine musician. 

The large, new auditorium at Anniston, Ala., was for- 
mally opened October 30 by a concert, which proved to 
be a success in every way. Stone’s Orchestra, Miss L. 
Hearn, Miss Star Alexander, William Hight, Miss Edith 

Caldwell, Miss Wirta Robinson, Ludlow Allen, Miss Mer- 
rill Frank and Miss Ivylyn Duggan took part. 

There was given a violin recital by Clarence C. White 
at Metropolitan A. M. E. church, on M street, between 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., on the 2d. Mr. White was assisted by Miss Beatrice 
L. Warrick, pianist, and the Philharmonic Quartet. Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, the poet, read from his own poems 

The Wisconsin Conservatory of Music gave a faculty 
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Sharpe, R. J. Cloutier, Miss Marie A. Robert, Miss 











of Hartland, the most thoroughly educated vocalist of 
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concert at Racine, Wis., October 27. The soloists were 
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Madames Norman Hoffman, Sophia Weisend, Emily rence E. Sands, Edward B. Franzhein, Dr. A. F. Hustead, Another Successful Ogden Crane 


Milton, and Prof. Daniel Protheroe, assisted by Herman George E. House, Fred Schwertfeger, Edward W. Stifel, 
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Zeitz, violinist. D. C. List, Jr., Charles Howard Simpson, Harry Simp- Pu il 
The pupils of Miss Koller, Mrs. Kittradge, Miss Cal- son, Harry W. McLure, J. J. Coniff, Rev. David W. D e 
vert, Mrs. Shulze, Mrs. Fuller and Miss Bosard are to Howard, Albert C. Whitaker, George Parkes, Thomas ISS IDA L. COGGESHALL, one of the numerous 
give a students’ musicale at Grand Forks, N. Dak. C. Burke. Ogden-Crane pupils who are advancing in their 
The initial recital was given at the Alabama Conference A choral concert was given in the Church of Our art js singing in the South The following extract is 


Female College, Tuskegee, Ala., last Friday evening, by Father, Reading, Pa., October 30. Miss Lydia R. Painter from the Daily Tribune (October 30, 1900), published at 


the new music teachers, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Jackson, was pianist. Lee K. Smith directed the chorus. The Tampa, Fla.: 





assisted by Miss Emily Robinson and Mrs. S. L. Brewer. chorus:comprised Mrs. W. S. S. Coleman, Miss Rebecca Miss Ide L. Coggeshall, the famous church soloist of New York. 
The first recital of the season 1900-1901 by pupils ol E. Cornett, Miss M Evelyn Essick, Miss Viola Johnson, sang at the morning and evening services at the Episcopal Church 

the Wilkesbarre, Pa., College of Music, Dr. Mason, di- Miss Julia Ritter, Miss Anna M. Shearer, Miss May Sunday. Her voice is one of the finest ever heard in this city 
rector, took place on the 5th at the college hall, Simon Sternbergh, Mrs. George B. Hancher, Miss Edith M. Kra- Hira ee attended at both services. At the hae 
: : : service Miss Coggeshall sang a new arrangement of “Jesus, Lover 

> ‘ollege str: . sis > . De lars iC Ss . a . 
Long Building The college orche es o— — * mer, Miss Carric Rees, Miss Clara A Yocum, Mi Anna of My Soul In the evening her offertory pleased even more than 
pupils of the college, under the direction of Professor Yoder, John Rorke Bland, Allen C. Mellert, Horace M. her morning selection. Miss Coggeshall may be best described as a 
Lewis (violin teacher), played for the first time. Minker, Horace H. Walpole, Robert Boehringer, John magnetic singer, and her voice is remarkably sweet and sympa 
A meeting of the Western Maine Festival Association McC. Durham, Harvey DeT. Kramer, George A. Minker, ‘te: on 

Miss Coggeshall has never studied with any teacher other 


was held in Portland October 29 at the office of E. A. Harrison Quereau, William G. Rees, Fred Rees : : 
than Madame Ogden-Crane 


Noyes, president. Stephen C. Whitmore, the president The first concert of the recital series given by Miss 
of the Brunswick Chorus, who has represented the asso- Rachel B. Frease, soprano; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, con . - 
ciation as business manager ior the past year, stated that tralto; S. T. Beddoe, tenor; D. T. Moore, baritone, and Bauer Students’ Concert 


the total receipts were $8,879.50, and the expenses were Charles N. Boyd, accompanist, occurred this week at Can- 
$8,246.32, leaving a balance of $633.18 in the treasury ton, Ohio. Next week the same company will appear at 

A large audience assembled in the Clark Opera House, Kent, Ohio, and Sharon, Pa. In addition to the large 
Norwich, N. Y., on October 31, to attend the musicale number of dates booked for this series of recitals, ar- 
given by George E. Cook to introduce his sister, Miss rangements have been made for the series in McKeesport, 
Mary Adaline Cook, soprano, who recently returned from Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Marietta, Ohio; Youngstown, 
five years of study in Boston and Europe. The other art- Ohio, and New Castle, Pa. The second concert of the 
P. Scott, baritone; recital series is to be given by Lewis Williams, of New will be as follows 


HE pupils of Ernst H. Bauer, the violinist, will give 

a concert in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Tues- 

day evening, November 20. Miss Pauline Semnacher 
and A. Wechsler, pianists, and F \. Eldred, ’cellist, will 
assist the young violinist. This will be Bauer's tenth 
annual students’ concert. The program for next Tuesday 


ists were Lionel Hayes, tenor; John 
Adrian P. Babcock, pianist, and Miss Mary Lewis, ac- York, and the third by the Kunits String Quartet Quartet for Strings Haydn 
companist. Through the efforts of Edward O. Cushing, of Port- ‘ ch Doenges, Alfred Manoli, Henry Christman, F. A midred. 
Ihe Chaminade Trio, consisting of Miss Dolce Gross land, Me., a chorus numbering over a hundred persons re- ae Emil Gerstenberger 28 
mayer, pianist; Mrs. George Spalding, ‘cellist and mezzo siding in Biddeford and Saco will soon be organized in Hungarian Idy! : Keler-Bela 
Miss G e Tarnowsk 


soprano; Miss Lisle Dunning, violinist, appeared at a re- that city. The chorus will devote a course of thirty les- 

; ; 7 Scene de Balle ot 
cent concert in Denver, Col Part 2 of the program was _ sons to the study of high class compositions The singers cene de Ballet - De Beriot 
7 aster ( aries K inen 


In a Persian Garden,” sung by Miss Made leine srooks, who have already joined the chorus are: Bertha Abbott, a — 
soprano; Mrs. J. A. Robinson, contralto; George Ten- Nellie V. Bowie, Florence Crowley, Lottie Collum, Lulu Miss Pauline Sem: er 
ney, tenor; Adams Owen, bass. Mrs. Prentiss Phillipps, Carver, Mrs, S. L. Cleaves, Ophelia Foss, Rena N. Good- Nocturne .... . Chopin-Sarasate 
accompanist. win, Grace M. Goodwin, Laura E. Goodwin, Esther Gat- Alfred Man 

A la Hongroise owen Hauser 


Those who took part in the class piano recital given in ley, Mrs. R. S. Graves, Gertrude S. Hovey, Myrtle Hop res det 
Meigs Hall, New Haven, Conn., October 30, by the pupils ping, Florence Hooper, Alida Harriman, Minnie Hay Concerto No. 1 . De Beriet 
of Mrs. F. D. Meigs, were the Misses May Rowley, Cora ford, Ida Hanscom, Mrs. H. S. Harwood, Annie Libby, Walter M. Stanley 
Hatch, Irene Semon, Ruby Thomson, Grace Brown, Clara [Eliza Libby, Hazel Moody, Mrs. B. N. Merrill, C. Maud Piano solo, 

Freda Gensbauer, Marie Hoogh- Newcomb, Winnifred Pillsbury, Georgie C. Richardson, Second piar Miss Pa ne Semnacher 
Mrs. A. D. Ricker, Mrs. Alice Rhodes, Mrs. Ricker, Gaibaaaes tenement, Sie Danes and wale 
Ella E. Small, Bessie C. Smith, Mrs. Josie Smith, Mabel Concerto, Larghetto and Rondo Vivace Ries 


a 


Concerto... Mendelssohn 


Horton, Olive Leete 
kirk, Ruth Olmstead, Edna Higby, the two Misses Lett- 


ney, Miss Gagle and Masters Pickering, Hooghkirk, Orlo 
M. Smith, Mildred Spofford, Mary Sawyer, Mrs. Herbert 


Parker and Raymond Woodruff ; : 
Charlotte, N. C., in future is to divide the musical pres- Smith, Lida Tarbox, Mrs. W. E. Youland, Mrs. Claire Cello solo, Andante from ' re aan \sOltermmans 
tige of the South with Spartanburg, S. C. An auditorium, Welch, Mrs. L. E. Willard, Ora Wiggin, Corinne Wells, piano solo, If I Were a Bird _—_—s 
to be built at the new Presbyterian College, will be com- Susan L. Bassford, Mrs. C. A. Chadbourne, Helen B Miss Pauline Semnacher 
pleted by May, and Prof EF McCoy, musical director Cole, May Carter, Sadie Davis, Effie Emerson, Mrs, C. Fantaisie, Souvenir de Ba - Leonard 
at the college, has already taken the initiatory steps to- M. Foss, Ida H. Fenderson, Edythe Grant, Bertha Gat | Se PO tee 7 , seehes Alard 
ward celebrating the completion of the building by hav ley, Grace E. Howe, Ethel M. Heard, Grace Hyde, Edna ean TE. Cistsien ond Bless con Waser ; 
Mobile Novacek 


ing a musical festival in the building early in May. He M. Heard, Grace Hayford, Helena E. Johnston, Elizabeth Perpetuum 


Mildon, Maud Myers, Genevieve Marsh, Annie E, Mor- Ernest H. Bauer and pupils 


has already secured the orchestra and its soloists, who g 
to Spartanburg. They will stop in Charlotte on their way rill, Mollie Moore, Florence M. Smith, Hattie A. Smith, Accompanist, Miss Pauline Semnacher 
to Spartanburg, giving three concerts—two night and one Bertha Staples, Louise G. White, Linwood L. Berry, 
matinee James Beaumont, Charles A. Chadbourne, Frank L Muller’s “‘ Romance ”’ for Oboe. 
Signor Riccardo Ricci has arranged for a concert by Davis, Joseph Etchells, Jr, M. E Emery Clifton K One of the most attractive numbers of the program of 
the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra at Wheeling, W. Va., Flanders, Adney J. Fende rst n, Percy McKeen J hn B the private concert of the Manuscript Society last Mon- 
. Lowell, Walter Mitchell, N. M. Philbrick, A. N. Pierce, dex Moveuther % wee the Romeuce lar Ghote ocle ant 


December 18. Others who take an active part in this . ; : p -:* 
the Misses Cum- Albert A. Ricker, H. E. B. Smith, Harold P. Smith, jisno by the New York composer, Carl C. Miiller. Its 


; Smith. Ralpl lor arold lor ; ; F 
Herbert Smith, Ralph A. Worth, Harold A. Wormwood, performance by Joseph Eller and Victor Harris was charm 
“re avis, Joh Jurg =. Em arriso =" ' ' 

I red R Davis, J hn H Du gin, J E. En ery, sot on ing in every way, Dringing out the dreamy poetical strains 
W. Foss, R. D. Fairfield, Alonzo P. Goodwin, Norman to best effect. It received a well merited appreciation 


concert are: Mrs. George B. Caldwell 
mins, Mrs. J. J. Holloway, Mrs. Riccardo Ricci, Mrs 
Alexander Glass, Mrs. George K. Wheat, Mrs. Florence 





Watson, Martin’s Ferry; Augustus Pollack, Arthur Greer : ; ; ; 
Hubbard. S. S. Bloch. Mrs. J. Howard McDonald, Wil- McIntire, Granville Kimball, Claude L Plaster, Harold Sie aihee yr eet 

liam P. Heiskell. Joseph _ Brady, B. Walker Peterson, Small, L. A Smith, Dean J Tolman, 3urton H. Wins- 

Nelson C. Hubbard, George H. Wilson, Pittsburg; F. !0w, James B. Webber, Almon Wakefield Maconda and Baernstein. 

W. Baumer Company, Gen. A. H. Beach, Prof. Hermann " The first concert of the Amphion Club, Indianapolis, 
M. Schockey, O. C. Dewey, John D. Culbertson, Jere George H. Downing is director of a choral club or- Ind., will be given on November 22. The soloists en- 


gaged are Charlotte Maconda and Joseph Baernstein, 


ganized last month in Binghamton, N. Y 


A. Miller, J. Nelson Vance, Jr., Henry M. Russell, Law 


VICTOR HARRIS, ititoenserc 
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17 BEACON STREET, 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 
BOSTON, Mass., November 10, 1900. 


Miss Anna Miller Wood returned from California last 
week, and is already hard at work with pupils at her 
apartment, 165 Huntington avenue, where she will be 
joined by her mother later in the year. The Alameda 
i recent date had the following to say about Miss 


Irgus 
Wood’s work in California: 

“Miss Anna Miller Wood left on Thursday for Boston. 
On Saturday Miss Wood sang five songs very finely at a 
studio musicale in Alameda. On Sunday she sang solos 
and in concerted numbers in an elaborate service at the 
San Francisco First Unitarian Church. On Tuesday even- 
ing she gave a concert in Sacramento before a very large 
audience. The critic of the Record-Union was very enthu- 
siastic in his praise of her singing. Indeed, one who has 
heard a great part of the work Miss Wood has done in the 
last several years says that she never sang before with such 
eeling and power as at the Sacramento concert. Miss 
Wood goes East, followed by loving wishes from a great 
ircle of friends. Hers is a nature which endears itself, 
nd no favor seems too great to be granted to her friends 
No one could have done more with her heaven-sent talent 
I has done and is doing; and her personal as well 
as her artistic influence is extending day by day.” 

An interested audience filled Steinert Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, to hear a recital by pupils of the Faelten 


Pianoforte School. The playing by twenty-one scholars 


was of the usual high order and elicted much applause. 
Miss Ruby Cutter will sing at the third of the trio con- 
certs to be given by Mrs. Jessie Downer-Eaton, Louis 
Eaton and Arthur D. Hadley, on the evenings of Novem 
ber 21, December 12 and December 19, 1900, in Chicker 


ng Hall. 


These concerts are arranged by the Eatons, and Mr. 


Hadley, at the suggestion and under the patronge of B. J. 
Lang, who thinks highly of the executive ability of these 
three young artists. The programs, which are printed be- 
low, are of high interest, containing as they do difficult 


works, both by the old masters and some of the more 

odern ones. It is expected that the work of these 
young people will compare favorably with that of older 
musicians, well known by their frequent public appear- 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER a1 





l'rio in C major, No. 4.. Be pdith Sula indeteh pana weseeeesMozart 
Songs 

Das ¢ Veilchen epvaesuesnes ee .. Mendelssohn 

Auf I les Gesanges . Mendelssohn 

Solvejg’s Lied “a ppeeniweeteoess save seanee 

Es hat die warme Frihlingsnacht................ Pape ee Dresel 

Where the Bee Sucks / j ‘ wicea ...--- Sullivan 

M Laura Frances Eaton 
pPNe Coen seOsedoEREESeCeeebesees . Bargiel 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12. 


Tele Tee SE A, GA Bp TO Bees ccccccccccvessscsesescsccsess Beethoven 
Songs— 
As in Waves Without Number............s0eeeeeseeeeeee Chadwick 
CO: Rat Seige Tes OE Fis < dees ve cccepecdoceduvscecccveess Chadwick 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are Touched with Flame........ Chadwick 
Harry Parmelee. 
Tele th WD GME, OP. Qdics di ccescccccvescccvesscccecesscvccceess Arensky 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1. 


Trio in D mimor, OP. GQ-...0sccccccccccccccccccccecesecees Mendelssohn 
Songs— 
Gretchen am Spinnrade...........ccccscccccccccscccececees Schubert 
Faldeimeamekest occccsccccccccsccccccccccccccvccccccessccsores Brahms 
Meine Liebe ist griim......cccccccccccccccccccvcccecsccoceess Brahms 


Dumy-Trio, Op. 90.......cccccccccccccccsccccccccccceccsecsecses Dvorak 

A series of musical services is to be given this winter 
at the Commonwealth Avenue Church from the standard 
oratorios, under the direction of Norman McLeod. As 
last year these services were so popular that it was neces- 
sary to limit the attendance by ticket, it has been arranged 
that this season the tickets shall be distributed by mail 
under the charge of D. C. Linsott, Jr., 85 Devonshire 
street. The choir of the church will have the assistance 
of many of the most prominent oratorio singers of 
Boston. 

Arthur J. Hubbard not only has all his time filled, but 
has a large waiting list of pupils anxious to study with this 
well-known and successful teacher. Many of his pupils 
are doing professional work, engagements coming to them 
constantly. Miss Harriet Goddard, who will be remem- 
bered as one of the most promising young sopranos of 
Soston, after having been with Mr. Hubbard for six sea- 
sons, went to Florence, where she has studied for the past 
two seasons preparing for grand opera, with Vannini. Re- 
cently, Miss Goddard has had three flattering offers to 
debut. The last offer was highly complimentary, it was an 
offer to début as Isolde in “Tristan and Isolde,” at La 
Fenice, in Venice, during Carnival season. The salary 
offered was almost unprecedented for a débutante. 

Miss Ruby Cutter has been engaged to sing for the Or- 
pheus Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., on December 3. This will 
follow immediately after the engagements Miss Cutter has 
in Burlington, Vt., and Ottawa, Canada. 

Miss K. I. Fish, pupil of Homer A. Norris, has just 
had published two “Easy Pieces for the Violin and 
Piano.” 

Mrs. Caroline B. Shepard has been engaged for the first 
concert to be given by the Framingham Musical Associa- 
tion, on December 14. 

Jacques Hoffmann was soloist at a recent concert in 
Worcester, where Miss Maria Lindstrom, pupil of Mme. 
Petersen, made her début. 

Felix Fox’s piano recital takes place this evening at 
Steinert Hall. 

A fair was given during the week at the Hotel Vendome 
for the benefit of the Beneficent Society of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. Mrs. Mary F. Livermore 1s 
president of the society. _— those who had tables 
were: Mrs. Richard H Dana, Mrs. J. C. D. Parker, Miss 
S. A. Perkins, Mrs. George E. Whiting, Miss Lewis, Mrs. 
\. Shuman, Mrs. E. B. Kellogg, Miss Rose Stella, Mrs. 
Carl Dreyfus, Miss Shuman, Mrs. William H. Gray, Mrs. 
Silas Peirce, Mrs. T. Jefts, Mrs. W. C. Cameron, Mrs. 
Edwin F. Keever and Miss Whitmore. 

Clifford Sprunt, violinist, pupil of Eugene Gruenberg, 
has been engaged as a member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. This is an interesting fact, as he is an Ameri- 
can, from Melrose, and has had all his education in this 


country. He is said to be the second American member 
of the orchestra, there being but one other besides Mr. 
Sprunt at the present time. 

Carl Sobeski will give an “at home” on Thursday 
evening, from 9 to 12. 

The fourth evening in the faculty course at the New 
England Conservatory of Music will be a violin recital by 
Felix Winternitz, assisted by J. W. Goodrich. 

Armand Lecomte, who made his home in Boston last 
winter, and whose recital at Steinert Hall was one of the 
events of the musical season, is at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
He will remain there for the present, as he has a number 
of drawing room engagements in New York through De 
cember. 

Edwin Klahre announces the second of his series of 
piano recitals in Steinert Hall for Thursday evening 
December 6. 

Charles J. Dyer and Arthur J. Bassett gave a song and 
piano recital Thursday afternoon, November 8, at the 
house of Mrs. J. H. Walker, 3 Ripley street, Worcester 

The Dorchester Symphony Orchestra, Clement Bisbee, 
conductor, gave last week, at Whiton Hall, Woman’s 
Club House, the first of a series of eight concerts which 
are to be given there during the present season. 

The Framingham Musical Association has commenced 
its third season, holding its first rehearsal at Grace Con- 
gregational Church, South Framingham, in October, un- 
der leadership of Dr. Jules Jordan, of Providence, R. L., 
who for two years past has directed the work of the asso- 
ciation. The season opened with the largest attendance 
yet recorded at the first session, 150 being in the chorus 
The “Te Deum” of Dr. Jordan’s cemposition and other 
selections comprised the work of the evening. Clarence 
A. Jones acted as accompanist. 

The Fadettes opened their winter season at Glens Falls 
October 29. They played at Montreal and Lindsay, Ont., 
the 30th and 31st. From there they go to Oshawa, Barrie, 
Orillia, Toronto, Hamilton, Chatham, Berlin, Woodstock 
and London, Ont. On the 12th inst they return to the 
States and play at Tecumseh, Mich hen they play 
through Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, South Da 
kota, Minnesota, Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. This takes them through February, 
after which further dates will be arranged The orchestra 
has as soloists on this tour Miss Charlotte Lynn, soprano, 
and Miss Bertha Webb, violinist 

On Tuesday evening, the 20th inst., Heinrich Gebhard 
will give a piano recital in Steinert Hall 

The interest awakened in the subject of song writing by 
the lectures of Carl Armbruster at Association Hall shows 
that the subject is one generally appreciated by the musical 
public. Miss Pauline Cramer has contributed her full share 
to the success of these lectures and has charmed by her 
delightful singing. The third of these lecture recitals oc 
curs next Wednesday afternoon, when the composers to be 
considered by Mr. Armbruster are Franz Liszt and Johan 
nes Brahms, and the series will conclude on the following 
Wednesday afternoon with a program introducing a varied 
list of composers and their songs. 

The fifth season of the MacDowell Club will open on De 
cember 1. The meetings will be held fortnightly in Pilgrim 
Hall, on Beacon street, and will consist of nine concerts 
and two lectures. One is to be given by Philip Haie on 
‘The Beginnings of Opera,” and one on “Liszt,” by Mr. 
Finck, of New York. For the first concert will be Horatio 
Parker’s compositions done by the Adamowski Quartet, 





Trio in F major, op. 6...... 
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has the honor to announce the 
re-engagement of the distinguished Violinist 


‘jackson 
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Decembe) 





ITINERARY: 


States. 
r—Trans-Missouri States. 
January -—Southern States. 
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Western States. 
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Beginning October 15. 
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Mr. Parker and Mr. Black. The clubroom in the Pierce 
Building is open to members every afternoon from now till 
May 1. Miss Mary May Winsor is president, Miss Helen 
McRaney, vice-president; Miss Isabelle T. Moore, secre 
tary, and Miss Jane M. Furber, treasurer. 

The Hunnewell Club, in Newton, is to repeat this winter 
what proved such a success last year. Among its social 
features will be musicales on ladies’ matinee day each week, 
and on a number of in the fine audience room. 
On the 


sing at 8 o'clock, December 6. 


evenings 
22d Sig. Carl Buonamici will play. Miss Lunde will 


Karl Doering, the well-known tenor soloist and teacher, 
is dividing his time between this city and Portland, Me., 
where he has a large class 

Harold Bauer, the French pianist, will be the soloist at 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s concerts on November 
30 and He 
Steinert Hall on Saturday 

The St 


December 1 will also appear in a recital 


December 8 


in 





afternoon, 


Cecilia Society, B. J. Lang. conductor, announces 
for its twenty-fifth season three concerts, to be given in 
Symphony Hall. The dates are Wednesday evenings, De 
cember 5, February 13 and April 10. The chorus of the 
society, as usual, will be assisted by an orchestra from the 
Boston Symphony, and able soloists, who are to be an 
nounced jater. The following works now under prepara 
tion should make the coming season one of unusual inter 
est “Departure of Hiawatha,” by Coleridge-Taylor; 


“Phoenix Expirans,” by G. W Chadwick; a rhapsodie, by 


voice, male chorus estra; the 


Dve 


Christmas,” 


Brahms, for alto and ore 


by rak, for chorus and orchestra 


by Cl 


“Patriotic Hymn,” 


‘The Sailor's aminade for female 


voices, its first performance in America; “Hallelujah’ 
chorus, from Beethoven's “Mount of Olives Missa 
Brevis,” by Palestrina, entire, a capella, its first perform 
ince in Boston; “A Crucifixus,” by Lotti, a capella; the 
“Cherubim Song,” by Tschaikowsky, a capell “The 
115th Psalm,” by César Franck, for chorus and organ, its 
first performance in America; “Samson and Delilah,” by 
Saint-Saéns, with Mme. Schumann-Heink in the princi 
pal solo part. In the event of obtaining Massenet’s most 


recent work, “The Promised Land,” a performance of that 
will take the place of some work mentioned above 

The St. Cecilia Society will continue to give an audience 
of wage earners a hearing of each of its programs 

Miss Florence Wood will give a s tal in Steinert 





Hall on Wednesday evening, the 21st sted by 


as» 


John Sturgis Codman and Almon J. Fair 
\ number of the piano pup of Clen t Ryder gave a 
recital on Thursday evenin lis studio s ed by 


Marte Foster yvoca 
and Mr Ryder, plat 


rnoon, November 2 1 vocal recital 


Thursday afte 


will be given in Steinert Hall by Myron W. Whitney, J1 


Mr. Whitney made himself a great favorite last year with 
his fine voice and artistic rendering of songs 

Miss Gertrude Bennett w he il yuunces a drarat ré 
cital at Steinert Hall next Thursday ernoon, is the 
daughter of Mme Made! Scl er r elebrated pian 
st Carl Sobeski is to sing at Miss Bennett’s recital 

The Leipsic Vocal Quartet, an organization of fame 


throughout Europe, comes to Symphony Hall for a single 





concert on the even of Tuesday, the 27th. The quar 
tet is touring America, and gives its services in aid of 
charitable institutions, its Boston concert being in aid of 
the fund of the Martin Luther Home, in West Roxbury 
For fifteen years these singers have appeared in Ger 
many, Italy, England, Swed Denmark and Russia. and 

ver 500 public appearances since their 

their present director, Bruno Rothi 





2ITZ 


The Austrian 


MOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 


Address: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 


on November 9 at Armory 


KREISLER, 


Their Boston programs will he devoted to the songs of the 
to the 


much 


sixteenth 
of 


German Evangelical Church from the 


nineteenth century, a field of vocal composition 


interest 

There will be an organ recital by J. Sebastian Matthews 
at St. Stephen’s Church, Florence street, 
of Tuesday, 13, at 4, to be 


i Thursday, November 15, at 8 


afternoon 


d 


on the 


November repeated on the 
evening ¢ 


Messrs 


ond series of 


to opén the sec 
Fri 


play a program comprisit 


Jaermann and Kneisel, who are 
Music 


December 7 


the Students’ Chamber Concerts, 
will y 


day evening 


selections from Bach, Mozart, Rheinberger, Schubert 
Liszt, Chopin and Beethoven. Dohnanyi gives the second 
concert of the series. 
rr 
Pacific Coast News. 
Mrs. Harriet Hale Crafts gave a piano recital at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Berkeley last week, assisted 


by Miss Edith Russell Miss Grace Winter, « 


sopran 


tralto; Miss Fannie Lawton, violinist; Miss Fern Frost 
and Mrs. W. H. Hood, accompanists. Mrs. Crafts will play 
the Beethoven Sonata op. 2, No. 3; Chopin Nocturne 
op. 37, No. 2, and the Ballade in A flat; and two grou f 
numbers by miscellaneous composers. This is Mrs. Crafts 
first public appearance as a solo pianist for several years 
as she has for some time past been dev ing con iderabl 
attention to the pipe organ. She is at present the ganis 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Berkeley, where 
concert is to be held 

Under the direction of Henry H es a ce wa 
given in aid of the British Benevolent Society at Sher 
man-( lay Hall, San Francisco, O " 29 The pa 
pants were Madame de Seminario, M Beulah Georg 
Miss Zueletta Geery and Miss Harriette Simons, voca 


Miss Ernestine Goldmann and 


sts; Henry Holmes, violin and Fre k Maure 
ind Wallace A. Sabin, accompanists 
At the First Methodist Church in Alameda October 25 


a program was given by Miss Alexandra Elliott, piar 








ind Miss Fannie Lawton, v nist s l by M I 
Sates, cont Miss ] t 1 pup M I t 
Westgate, Miss Bates a pup f Mr Car N 

and Miss Lawton studied wv H vy $ P 
de pl i the | \ ye Z| \ 

yeal vill Alex J Stew d r 

with Mr. St since 1 ! ( 

I Hug Club, Oak S nex 
er r 7 day evening, November & e Un 
Cl | M ers O ‘ ) 1A. H Coggswt 
barit me W give Vv s i l [ Ma gare Da 
Pp s W Ke er first pt ( pp ‘ Oal 
i piano § 

Faculty pupils t San Fra ( g 
Music, James Hamil H ( gave a 
musical at Byron Mauzy H San | Octob 

which Mr. Howe and Henry Bettn \ nist, fig 
prominently as interpreters sonatas ior piano and vio l 

The Orpheus Club concert occurring on October 23 p 
vented a number of Oakland people ig the piano 

+} 





recital of Frederic M. Biggerstafi 


Same evening 


A program been arranged by the 


Alameda Boating Club for 


as 
entertainment to 


Most of 


an 


Hall 


have been engaged, among them being the Berkeley Quar 
tet, consisting of Arthur C. Nahl, first tenor; Ray Judal 


Violinist. 





Nme. TERESA 


CARREN 


November—!1900-1901—May. 


FOR TERMS AND 


J. W. COCHRAN, Sole Representative in America, 


Mme. CarrEXo will play the Steinway. 











DATES ADDRESS 





120 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





Ralph McCormick, 


second tenor; Ralph Phelps, first bas 
second bass. Clinton R. Morse, George Hammersmith, 
Miss Gertrude Judd, Torres & Kohn, and Miller & Green 
leaf, will also take part 

Enid Brandt, the eight year old daughter of Mr. and Mr 
Noah Brandt, well known in San Franc il circle 





made her début as a piantst at 5! in, Clay & Co.'s Hall 
November |! I vondert | ed he age 
f two and a I id bel | r la 
epertory comprising ly | i l cal se 
n Any me ly d ber and 
d provis¢ he “ n I nrst 
prog n ncluded “ 1 Mo ‘ hel nann 
Chopin, Schubert, Mende n and é ! ym 
positions She gave 1 ume 
ill on the afternoon of y S , - 
er 8 and 10 
\ om ul evening was give! KK x J byterian 
Church, Los Angeles, Ox er 2¢ The progr 
e direction of J. P. Dupuy, the « ter of St. Paul 
] edr rhe f A g ora 
Edwin H. Clark \ Pe M ’ eat 
Mis J. Violet Savag ) ! M ! i Ma n 
pr Miss A. G H | Shaw ’ 
ne nd the Orphe Glee ( 
Re ( Newe ) >. S. Savan 
t, at e mu e€ g r Oa 
On Wednesday ‘ g N 7 > | 
pupils g nte Opera H« 
Nap h the ass e of Miss RB \ 
nd s e be " ler 


20 t4 ‘ 1 () | ] ( | 
| nue Iw ‘ N y | 
‘ b G 1 J I Dp { 
I I \ 
G M ( 1 g 
vw Pe R by A B. P works by 
| \i HI } Rul | Flg 
M B p Vv re | Ss | 
H d S Mr. ¢ n¢ Mi 
) \ (5 2) S ] 
p 
ech i re ») 
S | “ Boy 
( lr ge” be ( ‘ 
Ire Sy | 
hoy pran } — 
Koemmenich at the Heinebund, 
I Heinebund Singing 5 ty of New \ 
» lay re at ri ( i Noe 
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The Rubinstein Club, 


The Rubinstein Club w 1 its 1 rsals tl season 
on Monday aftern sat 2 é 
1 for the past two y t 39 
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CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals, 


For Terms and Dates 


~GONGERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


Mr. LUDWIG. 


BREITNER 


is now in New York. 


Concert Work and Lessons. 


1432 Broadway, near 4ist St., NEW YORK. 
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Musical 
\g Clubs. 








A. E. Boerlin is president of a new choral society in 
La Grange, III. 
®©®A® 
Andrew Bogart, baritone, was engaged by the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, of Seattle, Wash., for a concert on Octo- 
ber 12. 
©®A® 
At an October meeting of the St. Cecilia Society, Ken- 
ton, Ohio, Mrs. J. N. Miller read an interesting paper on 
“Four Tone Schubert, Schumann 
and Chopin. 


Poets,” Mendelssohn, 


A commendable program, this. 
©A® 


The Mendelssohn Union, of Orange, N. J., is holding 
rehearsals. Max Bruch’s “Lay of the Bell” will be the 
chief number at a concert to be given shortly, when or- 
chestra, chorus and solo quartet will take part. 


©®A® 


A meeting of the South Orange, N. J., Musical Club 
was held on October 19 at the residence of Mrs. George 
H. Cobb, the most important feature of the occasion 
being Otto K. Schill’s performance of a violin concerto 
by Mendelssohn. 

OA ® 

At a meeting held on November 1 by the board of man- 
agers of the Choral Society of Washington, D. C., the 
chorus committee reported a total membership of 184, 
which will be increased in the bass and tenor sections. 
Rehearsals are now being resumed. 

®A©® 

In an account of musical development in Troy, N. Y., 
a critic in that city refers favorably to the influence of 
local bodies of musicians, including the vocal society, 
the Choral Club and the Chromatic Club. The latter or- 
ganization has engaged Ernst Von Dohnanyi for a con- 
cert to be given on December 6. 


®©®Aa® 
The Washington (1D. C.) Philharmonic Orchestra is 
holding rehearsals under the direction of William H. 


Santelmann, leader of the United States Marine Band. 
At the request of the guarantors it has been decided to 
perform a complete symphony at all concerts, the first 


of whch will be given on December 16. 


©a® 

For the benefit of Galveston sufferers the Excelsior 
Glee Club, of Charleston, S. C., conducted by Otto 
Mueller, gave a concert in the German Artillery Hall 


on October 24. The soloists were Mrs. E. H. Sparkman, 


Corinne Nathan and Theo. Saul, and the Fourth Brigade 


Band assisted. A large and representative audience was 
present. 
©®A® 

The Camden, N. J., Symphony Society was established 
on October 30, 1900, when the following officers were 
elected: President, Benjamin E. Mellor; vice-president, 
W. B. M. Burrell; secretary, Edward I. Berry; treasurer, 
Isaac C. Toone; directors, Benjamin E. Mellor, William 
B. M. Burrell, Isaac C. Toone, Stow MacMullen, Penrose 
W. Hirst, Rolston W. Hirst, George S. West, George W. 
Altemus and Edward I. Berry. In January the first con- 
cert will be held. 

®©®AaA® 

Active members of the Nashville, Tenn., Orpheus Club 
are as follows: Mrs. W. O. Winstead, Mrs. Mattie Spain, 
Mrs. James Pope, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Weakley, Mira Ferriss, Bertha Cox, Ruth Finney, 
Sara_ Dickerson, Warren, Blanche Winter, Co- 
tinne Tabler, Eula Chambliss, Bertie Martin, Frances 
Warren, Eula Cole, Floy Winter, Bertie Gatewood, Ka- 
lesta Bailey and Florence Preston; A. L. Bates, Driver 
Fulton, Erskine Reed, Robert Lyle, J. D. Andrews, 
Thomas Hayden, William Welburn, Collin A. Winter, 
George P. Jackson, Justin Thatcher, W. B. Bates and Ar- 
thur Phillips. 


Eugene Scruggs, Misses 


Louise 


G®A® 


A musical club recently organized in Madisonville, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, limits its membership to fifty. Miss Stella 
Hier appli- 
cations. the 
fourth Thursday in November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April 

() 


has been appointed to receive and present 


This season’s concerts will be given on 


A © 

In this matter of organized music study why not be 
practical rather than sentimental? Why not be sincere 
with art? She is responsive. She deals generously when 
treated fairly. 

It is announced that the Amateur Musicai Club, 
York, Neb., will devote its entire season to grand opera 
It would seem 


of 


Is this programm wholly commendable? 
that a society which possesses sufficient concentration to 
place the energies and ambitions of one year upon a sin- 
gle theme might unhesitatingly discard the name “ama- 
teur” and become authoritative concerning a department 
of music superior to that which is mentioned. 

The highest ideal of the musical club must be to pro- 
mote the cause of pure, simple, unadulterated music, sep- 
arated from any kindred or complicating art. To study 
music’s theory from the text book rather than to tamper 
with conglomerations of a comparatively unintelligible 
nature. To fathom the marvelous contrapuntal intrica- 


cies of Bach, the expansive symphonies and chaste so- 
natas of Beethoven, the poetic forms of Chopin, the stately 
harmonies of Mendelssohn. Better, far better, any one of 
these than the exaggerated, bewildering creation known 


as grand opera. 


Change of Address. 


The Mlles. Yersin have returned from Paris, and have 
removed to 465 Lexington avenue, New York city. 





ERNST 
... VON 


‘The 


DOHNANY |! 


Hungarian Pianist. 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Direction: VERT & WOLFSOHN, 137 E. 17th St., New York. 


Meyn-Agnew Nuptials 
-Agnew Nuptials. 
Fe EINRICH MEYN, the baritone singer, was 
married last Wednesday afternoon to Miss 
(DJ Mary Agnew, a daughter of the late John 
T. Agnew. The nuptials were celebrated 
at the Church of the Ascension, corner Fifth avenue and 
Tenth street. The Rev. Percy S. Grant performed the 
ceremony. The bride was given away by her brother-in- 
law, William Bunker. She wore a gown of white satin 
trimmed with point lace, and the regulation bridal veil of 
white tulle. Miss Thusnelda Meyn, a sister of the bride 
groom, attended the bride of honor. Adolf 
Erdman was the best man. The ushers were Dr. Henry 
Chapin, Albert Morris Babby, Clifford Moore, Howard 
Martin and Edward McDowell. After the at 
the church, a small reception was held at the home of 


as maid 


ceremony 


the bride’s sister, Mrs. Bunker, 13 West Nineteenth 
street. 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyn reside at the Sherwood, on West 


Fifty-seventh street. 


Baernstein’s Oratorio Engagements. 


HE Handel and Haydn Society of Boston intended 
giving Easter time, with 
Madame Sembrich, soprano, Edward Lloyd, the English 
It was found 


Haydn’s “Creation” at 


tenor, and Joseph S. Baernstein, the basso 
impossible to secure this combination, as Lloyd will not 
come to this country this season, and Sembrich found 
the with other Joseph 
— .’ aft elreate heen camaaed »e 

saernstein, who had already been engaged, has agreed to 


date conflicting engagements 
sing the “Messiah” instead in December 

The Schubert Vocal Society, of Newark, N. J., will 
present for their first work of the season the Verdi “Re- 


quiem” on December 7. Baernstein will be one of the 
soloists 

“The Messiah” will be sung in Newport, R. I., by the 
Philharmonic Society, Alfred G. Langley, conductor, on 
January 10. The soloists are Miss Gardner, soprano; 
Mrs. Leonard, contralto; W. Theo. Van Yorx, tenor, 
and Joseph Baernstein, basso. 


The 
B minor Mass, 
last spring, 
soloists are to be 


Mr. Van 


New York Oratorio 
which had its first hearing in New York 

November 24 at Hall. The 
Miss De Moss, Miss Stein, 
Hoose, tenor, and Joseph S. Baern- 


Society will repeat the Bach 
on Carnegie 
soprano; 
contralto; 

stein, basso 


Gounod’s “Faust” as an oratorio will be presented for 


the first time by the Arion Society in Providence, R. I., 
on November 27. The principal roles of Faust and 
Mephistopheles will be sung by W. Theo. Van Yorx, 


tenor, and Joseph S. Baernstein, basso 

The Brooklyn Oratorio Club, Walter Henry Hall, con- 
ductor, will give two works this season—“The Messiah” 
and the Bach “Passion.” The former work will be sung 
on the evening of December 9. Soloists are Marie Zim 
Preston, Willis E 


merman, Grace Bachelor and Joseph 


S. Baernstein. 


A Grand Plan 


UPRIGHT CASE. 


—— 
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G. SCHIRIIER, NEW YORK. 
Shepard’s Organ Book: 


A CoLLEcTION OF FAVORITE MOVEMENTS FROM THE WoRKS 
oF OLD AND Monekn CLAssicaAL COMPOSERS. 


Selected, Arranged, Transcribed for the Organ 
By THOMAS G. SHEPARD. 


Price, in Paper, net, $1 OO; in Cloth, net, $2.00. 


Send for Catalogue of 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY EDITION OF MUSICAL CLASSICS. 





PLATON G. BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture. 
HARMONY 
SINGERS COACHED FOR 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert and Church. 


Formerly Coaching Master of the Imperial Russian and Italian 
Opera, St. Petersburg. 


10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


PIANO. 





GENEVRA Vocal Instruction. 


JOHNSTONE-BISHOP, 


SOPRANO. 


Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, Festivais. 
Residence : 122 West 74th St. Studio: Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





Transcontinental Tour 


(NOW BOOKING) 


HJORVARD, 


The Eminent Scandinavian Pianist, 
And His Concert Company. 


Sig. Giacomo Quintano, 
The Renowned Italian Violin Virtuoso. 


Miss Mary Mansfield, 


The Well-Known Dramatic Soprano, 


Miss May Harte, 


Address all communications to Accompanist. 
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M. S. HARTE, 29 W. 64th St., New York. 
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A New Violin Star. 


YOUNG American studying in Paris is giv- 
ing promise of a worthy career in the near 
future. She is Miss Julia Klumpke, one of 
the famous family of Klumpke sisters, who 





in their different lines of art and science are shedding 
light not only upon their own careers but upon the values 
of the world in many nations. 

For instance, Miss Anna Klumpke is the fortunate ar- 
tist whose work in the French salon attracted the attention 
of the famous Rosa Bonheur. Although all unknown to 
her, the great cattle painter looked for the owner of the 
talent she so much admired, and not only made her ac- 
quaintance, but took her to live near her in the Fon- 
tainebleau villa, where she might oversee and cultivate the 
gifts of the young girl. 

Admiration for the artist became a strong and serious 
attachment, attested to recently in a substantial manner 
when Rosa Bonheur, dying, left all of her property, in 
cluding her home, to Miss Klumpke. The history of the 
sale of paintings, studies, art objects, &c., their immense 
value, and the generous concession of the young heiress to 
the family of the painter, are all well known. The former 
at present settled in Fontainebleau in the original Bon 


heur Bungalow, where she is continuing her work mod 
estly and quietly, fully conscious of the noblesse oblige 
mposed upon her by her exceptional fortune 

Another sister, Miss Dorothea, finishing her studies of 
astronomy in France, was found so exceptional in power 
and knowledge of her chosen science that she was ap 
pointed to a position in the Paris Observatoire, a position 
of great weight and value even to a French scholar. Here 
she has been promoted, step by step, until she now holds 
the position of directress of the bureau in which measure- 
ments of star distances are made, with a view to the con- 
ion of maps of the heavens 
ice has this intrepid scholar been privileged to as- 
the heavenly bodies by means of a balloon, 





being the first woman who had ever made this un- 
usual voyage, and being the only one in the élite com- 
pany who honored her with the invitation. The other 
nembers of the expedition were M. Mallet, the captain, 
and M. de Fonvielle, an experienced aerial voyager, who 
made his first ascent during the siége of Paris, and who has 
since been “in the clouds” over 100 times. The writings, lec- 
tures and observations of Miss Klumpke upon her ex- 
periences have been of much interest and value. She 
makes another ascension this month 

\ third giited sister pursued her studies in medicine at 
the College of France to such good purpose that she re- 


ceived the diploma making her what is called “Interne 
de l‘Hopital,” giving her special rights of practice in the 
hospitals here never before accorded to any woman, much 
less an American. After a successful practice of several 
years she married the distinguished Dr. Déjerine, of Le 
Saltpétiére, known the world over in specialty. The two 
are now absorbed together over theoretical publications 
relating to the subject of medicine 

lo this unique group of sisters now comes the young- 
est, Miss Julia, devoted heart and soul to the art of music 
Her chosen instrument is the violin, on which she has 
ilready made such progress and reached such degree that 
her start into the concert world is a question of the im- 


Plans are already talked of for an Eng- 












ALINE B. STORY, 


lish tournée through the provinces by way of trying her 
wings in flight 

More details of the work of this interesting young 
woman, who is, by the way, very sweet and attractive per 


sonally, will be given later on 


Augusta Cottlow. 


HOSE who recall Augusta Cottlow’s great success at 
] 


the Worcester Musical Festival will read with re- 
newed interest the following criticisms: 


America’s Extraordinary Little Pianist Adds a Spray to 
Her Laurel Wreath—Miss Cottlow’s American 
Debut a Huge Success. 


Miss Augusta Cottlow’s American début was distinct success 


From the n ajestic Opening to the last minor rondo t young pian 


ist captivated her audience as surely as at her Warsa 





Ru a, pe 
formance of the same concerto Ischaikowsky gives free vent to his 
originality in the introductory theme of the B flat minor ncert 
and pre ents some striking ant pat etn measure r the s« na 
theme. The Russian suggestiveness is of the highly joyful Cossack 
order, with a contrasting sentiment in the first movement of the sec 
end part and an allegro con fu n the last 1 ement rhe oboe 
and horn passages with the piar arpegg were given finely yes 


terday afternoon 
Repeated recalls at last received gracious recognition from Mis 


Cottlow in an encore number from Liszt, ““Waldesrauschen 








Miss Cottlow f ws her ctaves wit imazing sk Her gift 
technic was d ayed yesterday in every range from piar n t 
strongest forte Franz Kneisel wielded the baton during Miss Cott 
ow’'s first number and also in the Liszt sy I por with wl 
he concert opened 

Everyone who heard Miss Augusta Cottlow play yesterday was 
charmed with her talent and her beautif face W he con 
ers that she is but twenty years old, the finish and 1 terly technic 
shown by her is wonderful. 

She received an ovation at yesterday afternoon’s concert, and last 
evening she spoke in grateful feeling of the kindness of the 
vated Worcester audience.—Worcester Spy, September 29 x 

Miss Augusta ( is y g I has stud 
ied several years in sed 1 € s d intere 
on this side of the r conspicuous I er 
American début at concert yes la r She 
gave a remarkable performance of Tschaikowsky’s Concert 4 mag 
nificent work, involving the most serious techr ul d ilties and 
making the heaviest emotional as well as phy al de nds Phe 
peri Tmance was most enthusiastica y received y lier € 
musical critics alike. As her encore, which was demanded irgent 


and continued applause, she gave Liszt’s study W aldesratscher 


which showed her wonderful 





locked very sweet and girlish 





Worcester Post, September 29, 1900 














Yesterday afternoon’s concert presented t ‘ ay g 
American pianist, Miss Augusta Cottlow, with the concert n B 
flat minor by Tschaikowsky. Miss Cottlow is a Chicago girl, a 
for many years of Carl Wolfsohn, and later of Busoni in Ber 
Miss Cottlow was wise enough to make her d« t in Europe and 
return to America with the prestige of a Eur atior Ss 
was a brave girl to undertake the great Tscl k ert thus 
inevitably bringing herself int compar " ers ke 
Mme. Teresa Carrefio and Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Z« 

Physical strength is one thing required for this work, and Mis 
Cottlow’s slight physique gave little promise She pr 
however, to have more than one would expect r r pening 
chords had plenty of volume. To expect the cor ng authority of 
interpretation which is given to only a few wou e too muc 
hope for from a girl of Miss Cottlow’s age, but r performance 
showed a grasp of the work as a whole, not merely of fragment 
details and a technic sufficient for the demar n it Ac 
mand of rhythm is absolutely indispensable to a perfor t f 
concerto, and Miss Cottlow showed that she p € s The 
movement, with its characteristically n was { ed 
with dash and spirit. Miss Cottlow responded t ‘ ‘ 
call with Liszt’s ““Waldesrauschen.”"—Worcester Gazette, Septem! 


29, 1900 
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x Zeisler. 





Secretary, 
356 LaSalle Avenue, CHICAGO, 





Luigi Von Kunits. 
HE first concert of the Kunits String Quartet season 
will be given Thursday evening, November 22, at 
the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburg, Pa. This series of con- 
certs has steadily grown in interest and popularity, and it 
is expected from present indi ns that the concerts this 
year will be far more successful than those of any pre- 
vious season 
An interesting recital is announced for Monday even- 
ing, November 26, at the Schenley Hotel, to be given by 
Adolph Carpe, pianist; Luigi von Kunits, violinist, and 








Carlo Fischer, ‘cellist. Mr. Carpe is a pianist of wide 
reputation, both in this country abroad, and has re 
cently located in Pittsburg. This will be his first public 
ppearance here He has had much experien n en 
semble playing and has given a series of such concerts in 
Chicago, Cincinnati and New York, and this recital may 
be the first of a similar series in Pittsburg Mr. von 


Kunits and Mr. Fischer need no introduction. This form 

hamber music is one that is not often heard in Pitts 
urg, and it is a pleasure to students of piano, violin and 
cello to know that they will have a chance to hear a num 


ber of the most beautiful trios 
The second lecture in the series which Luigi von Kunits 
delivering on the history of musical composition was 


en at the recital hall of the Pittsburg Conservatory of 





on Friday afternoon, November 2. These lectures 
ot on musical history in general, but on composition 
n particular, and are very interesting. The first two lec 
ures have been devoted to compositions of all the earlier 
s and the remaining three, which are to be given on 


j 


successive Friday will take up the later classics and the 


Leo Kofler’s “Art of Breathing.” 


K ATHERINE HALE’S department of contempora- 
neous literature in the Toror Vail and Empire of 
October 12 , ‘ ne ¢ ning ] P 





00, cot he ensuing well deserved ap 
preciatior 
Here is a work w I hould be ar nva ble text b k in the 
f eve ger ker aref re t e all 
t € t t c t e « elemer “ e a the 
r found n of a < c I “Ar f Breathing” the 
ene e gan St. Pa Chape rrinity I New York 
es the musical w 1 le condensed f consid 
re mag le f the e refi and ng 
r k ge f recog r 1 fj master i 
lif f fine a rhe f the t k y 
€ s intensely ntif nd e work has already gone 
t 2 five ed I € c 2 £ . i id pies) 
would see i r he v al pr 
s T Eng | | Ar c 4 a . “ 
I s a t k f f extreme value t must b 
any an or w nw n to raise | r her voice 
f, from | ge r r platfor wher 
eed for a br and bette ce I felt, there book 
d g ‘ ~ x | 
n t fe s P 1, is ble flowe {s i see here is 


Philharmonic Club Concert. 


The New York Philharmonic Club, Eugene Weine1 
ctor gi oncert to-night (Wednesday) 
Morristown, N. J The club will be assisted at this 
neert by Miss Zetti Kennedy, soprano 


ALL INQUIRIES REGARDING 
THE ENGAGEMENT FOR 


PIANO RECITALS 


o Edward MacDowell 


SHOULD BE MADE THROUGH 
ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 136 Fifth Ave.,, New York. 









Mrs. Lawrence Weakley, 


CONTRALTO. 


MANAGEMENT 
C. H. WILLARD, 
4428 Forest Park BuiLoine 
Sr. Louis, Mo 





EVAN Wee 





Oratorie and Coacert. 


WILLIAMS 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
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With the Violin Wakers of Ufittenwald. 


ITTENWALD lies in Upper Bavaria, within 
Austrian border. The 





two miles of the 


Tyrol is thus so near that there is but 
little difference between the two pcoples. 
Similar are the picturesque costumes; identical is the 





re, a broad German at first, almost unintelligible 
accent; both, like true 
for the contents of the 


to ears accustomed to 3erlin 
a healthy capacity 


Bavarian it is beer, while the Ty- 


Teutons, have 


flowing bowl; the 





A YARD OF VIOLINS. 


his sorrows or excites happiness with wine 

















roler drowns 
Che yédel is the universal mode of song, and no happier, 
he r people exist than the inhabitants of these moun- 
Perhaps more than for anything else this region is 
ted for violin making. The industry dates back to 
lacobus Stainer, of Absam, a small town near Innsbruck 
| er was, as the tablet to his memory on the Ab- 
sa village church ‘states: “Der Vater der deutschen 
Geige” (Fathet the German Violin) In the Tyrol 
propcr the occupation is about dead, but in Mittenwald 
fl she nd is the town’s only industry. The 
poy ion 1,800, and of this number 800 are violin 
‘ makers. Everybedy assists, young and old 
One ca children carrying to the varnishers big, 
A "ee r than they are themselves, and «ne day 
und a toothless frau, not far from a century old, who 
Ipap g and applying finishing touches to hali 
dozen fiddles her feeble old husband had built. The 
locked aiter by two verlags, which give out 
He ugh d to the townspeople This is formed into 
uments, which are brought back for varnishing and 
e fittings of pegs, finger-board, sound post and string 
They n marketed, the most going to Eng- 
nd and the United States. One firm exports yearly 
m 5,000 .000 violins alone 
| stained from Upper Bavaria, the Tyrol, 
Serv Daln 1 and Hungary, and is cut in the spring 
e year, thus being less liable to the ravages of worms. 
Both firms well equipped sawmills, where the tim- 
be 1 onvenient shape for working. For the 
pcr instruments the material is allowed to season 
fteen to twenty years, and from thirty to eighty, and 
evel ndred years for those of higher grade 
y er 1 maker, American or European, who 
y pride all, affirms that he has discovered the 








A VARNISHER AT WORK. 


ecret of the old Cremona varnish. He will keep on calm- 
ly saying this when, after fifteen years of use, his own 
arnish is cracking and the violin bald in many places, 
while that used by the illustrious Italians, after two centur- 
have elapsed, still clings like a pliable skin 
The better Mittenwald instruments, those costing from 
150 to 300 marks, are coated by the firm’s “lack irers” with 


oil varnish. 
a spirit medium applied at the maker’s home. 
violas, ‘cellos and zithers are all well and honestly made 
by hand, healthy in wood and none of those mischevious 


The cheaper grades have to be content with 
The violins, 


aging processes such as baking the wood or subjecting it 
to chemical changes are resorted to. Stradivarius and 
Guarnerius del Jesu models are followed principally, but 
the broad, masculine Di Salo and Maggini outlines as well 
as the delicate Stainer and Amati may be seen hanging in 
the drying yard. Three hundred marks is the highest 
price asked for a violin, and these with use will doubtless 
develop into desirable solo instruments. 

At the town’s edge is found the Geigenbau Schule. This 
unique institution of learning is supported by the commu- 
nity and tuition is free. No one but a born Mittenwalder 
is admitted, however, and membership is limited to eigh 
teen pupils, which is the building’s capacity. On _ the 
locked school-yard gate is the forbidding legend, “Zutritt 
streng verboten,”” but the genial Burgomaster AltenGder 
suspended the rules in my favor and ushered me through. 
The lower floor is occupied almost entirely by the pupils’ 


that Cremona’s glory is departed, for the Bavarian town 
now boasts of no keen eye, steady hand and unerring 
judgment, such as was possessed by Matthias Klotz, as 
well as others of this numerous family. 

The industry’s father in Mittenwald was Matthias Klotz, 
and quite an interesting story is told of his early life. I 
will give it as it was told to me by a native. Born at 
Mittenwald in 1653, young Klotz at the early age of 
twelve was sent to the already celebrated Stainer at Ab- 
Here he the rudiments of the trade, and 
his master becoming insane through the harassing of a 


sam, learned 
restless creditor, the pupil traveled on down into Italy. 
At Padua his studies were continued, and in 1678 he was 
given a “lehr brief,” or diploma, certifying to his ability 
and the fact that 
(This interesting document may be seen at the firm of 


also to his studies were completed 


Neuner & Hornsteiner. It is of well yellowed parchment, 


and around the borders are various ecclesiastical and 
musical figures and designs roughly executed in ink. The 
wording is in Italian and is worthy of translation.) Full 





of high resolves, young Klotz now returned to his native 


town, 
Like any other good Catholic—and Bavaria is domi 
nated by the Church of Rome—he went to the old St. 


Nicholas Pfarrkirche, where he knelt devoutly and prayed 


His petition was that he might found a violin making 











MITTENWALD AND THE KARWENDELS (MOUNTAINS). 


Hanging on the walls and in cabinets are 
Over the windows 
certificates, trophies 


work benches 
samples of the excellent work done. 
may be seen framed diplomas and 
from successful exhibitions 

One of this department’s appliances is a new band saw 
operated by Above the for 


drawing and violin and singing instruction, as these ac- 


electricity are classrooms 
complishments are justly held to be necessary in a violin 
All the villagers do not learn here, 
for many are brought up at home in the way they should 
go, being intrusted first with the rough chiseling and 
blocking out, then with more careful work, and as the eye 
demand 


maker's equipment. 


and the hand become trained by practice, more 
is made on manual dexterity till the pupil can carve that 
most difficult and graceful feature, the scroll. Some of 
the older workers display a wonderful skill in inlaying 
arabesque work on violin backs. 

Mittenwald been called the German 
When the people’s principal occupation is considered, the 
name is appropriate. It also fits when one remembers 


has Cremona. 





school that should be a power in the land, and going 
behind the altar he registered a vow by cutting deeply into 
the wood this inscription, 
by a heavy plate of glass: 


now protected from vandals 





léeo 4. 
geigen macher 


jn 20 Jahr 





That his prayer was answered is a well-known fact, for 
the Klotz name follows that of Stainer in the list of great 
German makers. 

It is said that figures do not lie, but those of the fore- 
going story come perilously near this sin. On the fine 
bronze statue of M. Klotz, beside the town church, his 
birthyear is given as 1653, and that of his death is 1743. 
This should be correct, for, by German custom, church 
records and all bits of evidence are thoroughly examined 
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before inscriptions dates placed on monuments, 
tablets, or anything else of an imperishable nature. Now, 


~and there is no doubt about its genuine- 


or are 
the “lehr brief” 
ness—gives the year of his completion of studies at Padua 
as 1678. The legend says that he returned at once, and 
afterward cut the in the St. Nicholas 


soon inscription 








HOUSE OF MARTIN HORNSTEINER, MITTENWALD. 








proper graduations, a third carving the scroll, and so on, 
the completed work being labeled with various tickets. 
there are instruments in existence 
bearing evidences of the same hand throughout 
Other Mittenwald luthiers excellence are 
the Hornsteiner and Neuner families. Of the 
Johann Hornsteiner, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
his brother Joseph, Berlin maker and dealer, 
are the best known living representatives. The old fam- 
weeks this 
half-brother 
The 


is dec 


However this may be, 


found 
former, 


of in 


with and 
the violin 


house, which was my home for five sum 
now occupied by Martin Hornsteiner, 
of the foregoing, and a zither maker of reputation 
building, like most of the town’s better dwellings, 
orated in front with paintings taken from Biblical sources 
and, being built solidly doubtless house 
many more generations of instrument makers 

Like all the Upper Bavarians, the Mittenwalders are 
an industrious moral people. Their 
habits followed by 
their the 
lives in these latter days of 
The ap- 
locomotive t Partenkirchen, 
about twelve and that this noisy servant of 
civilization will not come nearer the quiet Eden all those 


who have enjoyed its peaceful restfulness will hope 


ily 


is 


mer, 


of stone, will 


and highly 
the 


Indeed 


frugal 


and simple customs are same as 


for centuries about only 
that he 


electric lighting 


forefathers 
thing to remind one 

the 
railroad 


advancement is nearest 
is 


proach of the 
miles distant 





























Church, But the inscription is 1684, or six years later, and Harpinc M. KENNEDY 
? . Toll ef « .f 1 ’ “ 
is age is given as twenty, when, according to the monu Nollendorf street 23, Berlin, W., October 23, 1900 
ment, he should have been thirty-one years old. To - 
ake matters more hazy, an American author states that 
Ma as Klotz was born in 1640. George Hart, the Eng 
fatthi 4 g mt ang Lotta Mills. 
h authority, wisely says nothing about the luthier’s ; : 
natal vear. but gives his time of activity as between 1670 HE work of this artist has been noticed in the past in 
nd 1606. The latter figure is wrong for, like Stradivariu a way that appeals to serious music lovers Fol 
i { ) i ‘ aU iS { ~ 0 : ~ « : ai 3. 
. 1 ing . y oritici 7 eal . , 
Klotz remained active till a great age, and died ninety ‘OW!"® are two criticisms on her playing last season 
. 7 The second case 0 ‘ -ollaho on a th of - atta Ie 
years old in 1743, or six years after the Cremona master The nd case of new collaborati veg hat " M 1. tta Mi 
¢ T . ~ | he of : td: with Mr. Kneisel in a performance of Brahms’ Second Sonata for 
departed he reader may take his choice of dates sien end vidiie, Wine & alll ia hice de aad te anee te diel 
Matthias’ son, Sebastian held by English and Amer- for the tribute of praise which the performance deserved. The 
can connoisseurs to be the greatest of the family, but the beautifully sympathetic reading of the two parts, the nicety and 
. ry crispness with which a } hvthmical elements were brough 
Mittenwalders stoutly aver that there was but one Klotz, oe S . fra ' Cemems were Grong 
whether in dialogue or simultaneously: the opulence of color, sweet 
sanity, sincerity. tenderness and vigor combined with which the ex 
uisite melodies were sung, must have brought home to many wil 
heard the performance, familiar as they were with the best that our 
concert rooms offer us, a consciousness of how seldom it is that a 
sonata of two instruments is really performed, and how often it is 
a solo with an accompaniment more or less meritorious, as the case 
may be.—New York Tribune 
In the performance of the Brahms sonata Mr. Kneisel had the 
assistance of Miss Lotta Mills. a young pianist who is slowly but 
surely winning her way to recognition. The reading of the work by 
the two players was one of those pieces of interpretation which put 
to the blush all who try decry the genius of Brahms, or wh 
hold that his music is incomprehensible except to the inner brother 
d. It was a lovingly studied revelation of the beauties of the 
composition that the two players gave us, and will linger in the 
memory after many more pretentious things yet to come in a busy 
season are forgotten. The sonata itself is exquisite in its purity of 
thought, serene in the loftiness of its feeling 
A special word of commendation must in justice be awarded 
Miss Mills for her part of the performance. Her distribution of 
tone tints was lovely, and her nuancing was almost flawless. Her 
fine treatment of the rhythms of the composition was in _ itself 
enough to give her a claim to serious consideration, while her de 
lightful repose and her respect for the demands of artistic equili 
brium were something more than one would have looked for in so 
young a pianist. As a player of chamber music Miss Mills will 
surely be heard often in the future New York Times 
: ’ 
KLOTZ MONUMENT BESIDE THE TOWN CHURCH Madame de Wienzkowska’s Art. 
IN MITTENWALD. ADAME DE WIENZKOWSKA, directress of the 
. , >S izky School of Piano Playing, will shortly 
and he was Matthias. A well preserved specimen of the lat- I me sae le ms ol of Piano F 4 8, ; I; 
, ¢ ¢ q yen at Cz E er repertory anc erpretatio 
ter’s work may be bought to-day for from $200 to $600 —s at So Soper wes; interpretation 
[he instruments of another son, George, are also cele- ‘'#5S© which promise much success. 
‘brated for tone qualities. It is said that the Klotz violin Madame de Wienzkowska is one of the very best pupils of Les 
" a . I block chetizky, a finished pianist, and possesses an extraordinary ability 
=i if \ 0 . 12 f “ { “K +84 ‘ 
the product of the whole family, one member blocking ,,, communicating to others complete knowledee of her art 
out the sides, another shaping the back and top to the I. J. Paperew 
LOUDON G. CHA 
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Klein’s New Suite for Cello. 





RUNO OSCAR KLEIN’S new suite for ‘cello, 
with orchestral or piano accompaniment, is to 
be published. Three movements of the work 
in manuscript form were played several sea 

sons ago at an AschenbrOdel concert by the ‘cellist Joseph 
Hollmann, and the composer at the piano 
Following this performance, two movements were played 





in Leipsic by the famous ‘cello virtuoso, Julius Klengel 
The first hearing in New York of the completed work 
in manuscript form was at the first musical meeting of the 
Tonkiinstler Society, held in the reception room of the 
Terrace Garden last month The performers on that oc 
casion were Leo Schulz, and the composer at the piano 
A week later the suite was played by the ame artists at 
the Brooklyn meeting of the Tonkiinstler Society. Last 
week the same artists played it for the third time at Or 
ange, N. J 
The ‘cellist Schulz is greatly impressed with the beauties 
of the composition, and he succeeds admirably in pre 
senting the np I he performan In the 
finale especially 1 om brilliant movement, Schulz 
reaches great heights as a player of musical pyrotechnics 
rhe full title the work will read: “Suite for Violon 
cello, with Orchestra Piano Accompaniment The 
novements are Larghetto, Minuetto Appassionata, Inter 
mezzo, Finale, Allegro Vivac 
In a brief review new compositions heard at one con 
t in Leipsic I Geissler reter thus t Kleit 
Suite in the Leipziger Concert-Saal 
The most important appearing was Klein as in 
rumental mposet The two movemen from the 
Suite ‘cello that Herr Klengel! played with well-known 
108 delighted by tl ginality and extraordinary 
effective treatment of the solo instrument 
As the literature for ’cell s ted, all the solo ’cellists 
1! doubtless pl iy tl \ whe ued by the 
publishers 
Following are additional criticism he suit 
Herr Klein could scarce have | better godf er than | 
Klengel for his larg! r f I P he 
ce Both pieces ex r r f I er or best 
le In the first ‘ € ‘ ng I he ad 
freshness f invention, fr r f ur ende et f f 
contrast, spoke highly f Klenge " i.— Leipzige 
Neueste Nac hten, Nov 804 
ce suite e "ce H 1 the € 
day r ‘ r et gratefu 
s T eer ten 1 € € 
e admirable compos ns tha ave ‘ e pe { 
t Staats Zeitung, February ¢ Ro9 
[he suite will be played at the concert of the Bendix 
Quartet in Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday evening, Novem 
her 22 
Norman C. Lascelles. 
N ORMAN C. LASCELLES was lately the recipient of 
the following communi from Madame Stepa 
noff, of Berlin, formerly Leschetizky’s principal assistant 
n Vienna. The letter, a translation which we give be 
low, needs no comment 
I beg to testify that Norman C. Lascelle tudi« A 
four seasons with great zea He } become pianist of a very 
gh order and has thoroughly mastered e Leschetizky me 1 is 
all its details. Mr. Lascelles has played in my puy classes dur 
ng these four years with great success, and } als le ed muc 
nd attention to teaching, for whi he possesse ich grea 
alent as to have become a very successft nd 7 eacher in 
Berlin. I can therefore cordially recommend Mr. Lascelle i 
two-fold capacity a neert player and teacher n i wish 
him that success which his undeniable talents merit 
(Signed) VARETTE TTE STEPAN FF 





FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


TaN 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Filetch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in Americaand Europe 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


MISS E. A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA. 


Published Every Saturday During the Year. 
GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR ALL 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
and IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OR PARTS THEREOF. ALSO SPECIALLY DE- 


VOTED TO POPULAR MUSIC and VAUDEVILLE. 
For Particulars apply to “Saturday Extra Department,’’ 


AILURES seem to follow one another in Italian 
opera productions, the latest being that of 
“Zaza,” which made a fiasco on Sunday night in Mi- 
lan. This was Leoncavallo’s latest work and he and 
his friends had great hopes of its success. Further 
particulars will be in by mail in a few days. 


OTICE.—Every time a Grau opera singer is 
engaged to sing in concert, oratorio or festival 
Grau or his company gets 50 per cent. of the fee 
paid to the singer. If the singer secures $500, Grau 
or his stock company gets $250. If the singer re- 
ceives $1,000, $500 goes to Grau or his stock com- 
pany. The people who pay should know this. It is 
a legitimate transaction and therefore it can do 
good only to give it as much publicity as possible. 


DWARD A. BAUGHAN has an article on 
“The Future of Oratorio” in the Musical 
Standard of London, of which journal he is the 
Coming as it does from the pen of an Eng- 
lishman, it makes one rub one’s eyes with amaze- 
The writer, after dismissing Wagner’s con- 


editor. 


ment. 
temptuous opinion of oratorio, giving him several 
hard digs at the same time, points out that the at- 
tempts at modern oratorio writing always fail be- 
cause of a misconception of its function. Oratorio 
must not be music-drama in evening clothes, and 
its theme should be abstract rather than theatrical. 
Modern composers mix the two styles; hence the 
failures. We wish we had space enough to quote 


the article in its entirety. 


T HE Grau Opera Company will do a very profit- 

able business on the Pacific Coast and may 
continue similarly financially successful in the cities 
of the West. The expenses are enormous and high 
prices must be charged, but as the performances 
are novelties the people will pay for them liberally— 
at least on the Coast. It is not expected that a 
traveling company should give operas with proper 
scenery and mis-en-scene and with trained chorus 
and orchestra, but here in New York Mr. Grau 
should finally give artistic productions. 

He should also cease to farm out his singers to 
concerts on the 50 per cent. basis. That is good 
business, but it is not fair to the singers or to the 
public. 


—" LOUIS now holds the champion belt for 

musical infant prodigies. Charles R. Smith 
is six months old. He has been adopted by a local 
musician. He is said 
sounds” on the piano, and when anyone plays or 
sings he—the baby—becomes frantic with delight 
He also asks for 


to “produce harmonious 


and beats time with his hands. 
food when hungry and indicates with unfailing dic- 
tion his desire for an airing. At the keyboard he 
imitates others’ playing, and after a theatrical per- 
formance cried because he had to leave. All these 
details are to be found in the St. Louis Republican. 
Now, we contend that there is nothing remarkable 
All babies cry for food, cry when music 
is being made, and all babies love to pound the 
We advise the parents of C. R. Smith to 
Then it will be time to 


in this. 


keys. 
give him about ten years. 
talk. 


M R. FRICK quotes with approval the opinions 
of Saint-Saéns on the Russian school and the 
future of the art: 
greatest 
declared himself a great admirer of the young Rus- 
sian school of composers, though he acknowledges 
its shortcomings. ‘In Russia,’ he says (agreeing 
with Tourgeneff), ‘they delight in doing things 


“France’s composer, Saint-Saéns, has 





which are not understood. The young Russian 
composers throw themselves into transcendent 
compositions without having made the preparatory 
studies, and with an intense ardor; as a result they 
produce works of great interest, but we find in them 
strange cacophonies. If it had been better prepared 
this school would have conquered the world; it 
has had at its disposal a great theatre, a complete 
library and a press to sustain it—all of them ad- 
vantages elsewhere lacking to musical and theat- 
rical experiments. Add to these well-formed con- 
victions and much temperament. What a chance!’ 
Concerning the future of music Saint-Saéns writes 
in the Nouvelle Revue: 

“*Some folks think that music is in its deca- 
Music has simply 
Tonality, 


dence; they deceive themselves. 
arrived at the limit of one revolution. 
which is at the foundation of modern harmony, is 
It has made an exclusive use of two 
the ancient modes are 


in distress. 
modes, major and minor. 
coming back, and behind them the modes of the 
All these will 
furnish a renewed youth to melody, which, newly 
fecundated, will take on fresh life; harmony will 
modify itself, and rhythm, as yet undeveloped, will 


Orient, whose number is immense. 


develop itself. From this will emerge a new art, 
of which as yet we comprehend nothing, if we im- 
agine its contact with ears more refined than our 
Let us not try to stop the progress of art; 


Let us rather facilitate its 


own. 
its march is irresistible. 
Everything that is lost in the progress 
And what will remain for human- 


progress. 
is lost for ever. 


ity, I ask, if not the masterworks?’ 


HEN in April, 1898, Mr. Tomlins decided to 
withdraw from a position held with dis- 
for many to himself un 
reservedly to singing MusICcAI 
COURIER was the first to publish his letter of 
resignation to the Apollo Club of Chicago, and in 
doing so paid tribute to the lofty ideals, sincerity 


devote 
THE 


tinction years 


children’s 


and steadfast purpose of the man. 

To-day we print a letter upon public school music 
addressed by him to some of the most distinguished 
educators of this country, offering to conduct a test 
course of instruction to groups of school teachers. 
Aside from the writer’s position and experience 
and the practicability or impracticability of his 
plans, this letter should command general attention. 

Upon the need of school music reform TH 
MusIcaAL CourRIeER for a long time has had very 
decided views. 
the point here to state the prevailing impression 
educational that the 


Not to expand them now, it is to 
in both musical and circles 
time and money now spent upon school music, with 
millions of children, secure very inadequate results. 
The trouble to rather than 
functional, and beyond the resident specialists. 

THe MusicaL Courter does not commit itself 
Its sympathy, 


seems be organic 


for or against Mr. Tomlins’ plans. 
however, is his—personally and impersonally; as 
to the latter, because in any intelligently directed 
effort along practical lines to secure ideal results 
there is profit, whether the attempt prove successful 
or not. The profit is in the illumination of the 
path. 

In order that due consideration may be given to 
the project. Mr. Tomlins has accepted the sug- 
gestion of THE MusicaL Courter, and, in addition 
to superintendents of public instruction, will invite 
the scrutiny of other educational experts and emi- 
nent musicians. 

American singing as well as American songs, and 
both in our American national life! The subject 
is of transcending importance, and may eventually 
be realized through the children and the public 
schools. 7 

Mr. Tomlins’ purpose is to begin his new work 


with the new year. May the new century mark the 


beginning of a new era in this education and art! 


THE ST. LOUIS FAILURE. 


W HEN Lillian Nordica insisted upon the pay- 

ment of the $1,900 due her from the project- 
ors of the St. Louis Festival last week, and insisted 
that she would not sing unless that money was paid 
to her, she did what was right and proper and judi- 
cious and businesslike, and her example, and that 
of Charlotte Maconda, who also insisted upon the 
payment of her money, and who received it—some 
to 
The quicker the musical 


should be commended 





$500 we believe every 
musician in the 
profession learns that its work and its duties should 


be looked upon in the same light as those of other 


world. 


painters, sculptors, architects, 
lawyers, physicians, &e—the better for the whole 
This lukewarm and indifferent 


professional people 


musical profession. 
manner of treating mercantile questions in connec- 
tion with the musical art is at the bottom of a 
great deal of the trouble and difficulties of the pro 
fession. 

Naturally, no one could be surprised that the men 
who started this project in St. Louis were success- 
ful in securing engagements without preliminary 
deposits or guarantees. They were wholly un- 
known and yet they could put forth the scheme of a 
festival and secure artists, &c., without any substan- 
tial business basis. That has long ago been the case 
and it will continue unless the musicians themselves 
decide that they will do several things. First and 
foremost, never to sing or play without remunera- 
tion; second, never to accept anything as bona 
fide unless it comes from an unquestionable source, 
and not then unless the money is put down before 
hand. What are they studying music for anyhow? 
Are they studying it for the purpose of becoming 
representatives of a charitable instinct? Not 
in a thousand studies it for artistic purposes 
all hope that some artistic result may be obtained, 


one 
They 


but they can only secure that artistic result through 
money. At present many of them are deluded by 
the idea that money and music are contrary ele- 
ments, when the fact is that you cannot have any 
music without money. Then why should musicians 
play or sing for nothing? Every one of them who 
does this loses caste, and every one who will in the 
future treat this question of attendance at concerts, 
or festivals, or entertainments free of a guarantee or 
We therefore 
Charlotte 

It 


cash deposit will also lose caste 
must congratulate Lillian Nordica and 
Maconda on the stand they have taken. is a 
good thing for the whole profession. 

To the kindness of Homer Moore, of St. Louis, 
we are indebted for the information that the festival 
ended on Friday night with the orchestra unpaid. 
Worthless checks for over $2,000 were issued on 
Wednesday by the manager of the festival, who had 
no funds in the bank. The orchestra would not 
play and the small audience was sent home after 
waiting nearly an hour. The men who gave the fes- 
tival claimed to have a guarantee of $18,000, which, 
however, was never investigated. It is just one of 
those slipshod things that crop up frequently in 
music. It is doubtful whether this experience will 
carry with it the weight of even an example, but 
the record is at least made here that this kind of 
thing has happened again, and we may as well an- 
ticipate another record by saying that in our belief it 
will happen again. 

The Tracey Case. 

This reminds us forcibly of the case of Minnie 
Tracey. It is probable that she will have no legal 
redress on account of the nature of the 
which she signed with Grau and Savage, but there 
is a great ethical question involved in this situation. 


Mr. Grau and Mr. Savage, like other business men, 
f 


contract 


are acquainted with the fact that artists and those 
people who depend upon others possessed of a prac- 
tical knowledge of events are unacquainted with the 
force of the language of a document such as that 
contained in a contract. They depend upon the rep- 


utation of the managers, and, therefore, when the 
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contracts are given to them by the managers they 
Is it not, therefore, a serious matter for 


sign them. 
men like Mr. Grau and Mr. Savage, who are ac- 
quainted with this characteristic of the human na- 
ture of artists and of musical people generally, to 
prepare and offer contracts to these people with the 
knowledge that there is no legal force behind them, 
and that they cannot be executed should any attempt 
at legal enforcement be made? In the nature of 
law itself a contract which is binding on one side 
only is no contract at all. 

The papers which these gentlemen offer to artists 
and to musicians to sign are really documents that 
give them the control of these people without an 
equivalent except that which they at their 
This vitiates the contract because there 


give 
pleasure. 
is no contract, and yet the poor singer or musician 
would hesitate to break what he considers a contract, 
whereas the contract, as it is called, in itself gives the 
privilege to Grau and Savage to break it whenever 
they are disposed to do so, and so we reiterate it 
is not a contract. It does not bind both sides, and 
therefore cannot be called a contract. 

But going back again to the original position, we 
ask men like Grau and Savage who know this be- 
forehand whether they consider themselves as being 
in an honorable position toward the musical world 
and toward mankind generally by projecting such 
Is that honorable? Is it proper? Is it 
Is it faithful adherence 
American principle of agreement? Is that 
? To all these 


a scheme? 
good American business ? 
to the 
the way we keep faith in this country 
questions we say, No. We don’t speculate on the ig- 
When 


they have confidence in us that confidence is based 


norance of the people we do business with 


upon good faith, and people of reputation among 
musical people, such as Mr. Grau and Mr. Savage, 
are taken for granted as being honorable, and the 
poor musician and the singer and the girl and the 
boy who sing and play under their management do 
not for a moment believe that they would descend 
into the creation or manufacture of a contract—even 
a printed one—that in substance and in its verifica 
tion in fact and through its operation simply lets 
them out and victimizes the other signatory. 

It may be fine work, it may be a very nice thing to 
get a whole lot of opera singers over here, particu 
larly American singers who have accomplished 
something in Europe through their work and their 
talents, and then tell them, “Well, you are here at 

With 
we feel 


for the 


our mercy, anyhow. Here is your contract. 
out or with cause we can dismiss you when 
like doing so; but you must stay with us 
length of time that this contract which we have here 
It may be very shrewd work on their 
part, but is it the kind of work to admire? That is 


Isn’t it just like the work which has 


calls for.” 


the question. 
been done in St. Louis to entice the artists out there 
and then tell them that there is no money with which 
The fact that Mr. Grau and Mr. Sav- 
age pay their bills has nothing whatever to do with 


to pay them? 
the question. Ifthey didn’t pay their bills it would 
only be so much worse—if it could be worse than it 
is—but that has nothing to do with the question. 
They don’t need to even pay their bills under the 
If they do not wish to pay 
the 


terms of this contract. 
their artists they can simply take advantage of 
clause. 

The fact that these things are not publicly dis 
cussed before the musical world is sufficient reason 
for the existence of a paper like this. If it were not 
for THE MusicaL Courier we would not hear of 
these things at all. They would simply be touched 
upon in the daily papers in a humorous fashion, and 
that would be the end of the artists’ appeal. This 
paper proposes to discuss these matters indefinitely 
until some of the dreadful evils in the musical-com 
mercial world have been remedied by the introduc 
tion of straightforward and correct business habits. 
Only under such conditions can musical economy be 
advanced and musical artists receive what is due to 
them in their professional career. 
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THE HALL OF FAME. 
ISS HELEN GOULD is to be congratulated 


M 


conception of such a noble idea as a Hall of Fame. 


on her noble generosity, and more so, for the 


Thus far the selections made are happy ones, though 

At 
That 
America should lead in philanthropists, should bulk 


we miss the presence of a musical composer. 


first blush such an omission seems incredible. 


largely in inventors and statesmen, is a matter of 


course. Ours is a young, wide-awake and eminent- 


ly practical nation. To invent is to win both riches 


and renown; the fine arts then must follow in the 


wake of commerce and manufacturing. Poets, 


painters, sculptors, architects, literature and com- 
This culture is 
Music 


alone is absent, though we understand Lowell Ma 


posers are the finer fruits of culture 
liberally represented in the Hall of Fame 


son’s name was published in the lists last summer. 
Why it was finally dropped we have yet to learn. 
no American 


Are 


[he important question now is that 
composer is represented in the Hall of Fame. 
there, then, any dead American composers ? 
With the living we have nothing to do. But who 
Wisely enough 
to the 


are the dead American composers ? 
the committee will have nothing do with 
Stephen Fosters; the men who wrote negro music 
for white men’s delectation ; and for the Dvoraks to 
imitate, innocently believing that it was true Ameri- 
can folksong. Nor can the name of the brilliant 
(sottschalk be included, despite his cleverness in uti- 
lizing Creole and negro melodies To be eligible to 
the Hall of Fame, a composer must show at least one 
symphony. The symphonic form, like the epical, is 
the great, the unique touchstone of a composer’s or 
And genius, musical yenius, is yet to 


of 


pe et’s genius 


reveal itself in the necrological rolls American 


musicians. The Eastern school—if school it was— 
of composers and psalm mongers cannot be admit- 
ted. We recall no symphonists among these psalm- 
odists. There is William Billings, who wrote psalms 
Then there occur 


and fugue tunes. Is he eligible? 


the names of Abijah Forbush, Goel Harmon and 


others. They are not to be thought of; nor are 
Lowell Mason, Thomas Hastings, George James 
Webb eligible They were not symphonists. Since 


1840 Boston has been the home of foreign-born mu 
sicians. ‘The native stock has had no chance to root, 
The Italians had possession of 


William 


Henry Fry’s grand opera, “Leonora,” once had some 


much less to sprout 
New York as far as opera was concerned 


but will it entitle its composer to a seat 
among the American immortals? Dr. Geo. F. Root, 
Charles Carrol Sawyer, H. C. Work, F. Scott Key, 
H. L. Schreiner and E. A 


true American folksong writers. 


vogue; 


Blackner have been called 
That is not suffi 
cient. Elaborated art is the only true test; not mere 
fugitive flashes of talent. 

Since the war of secession the influx of foreign 
musicians has choked entirely native talent. Our 
young men have been victims to foreign fashion and 
Mendels 
The 


Bradburys, Woodburys, Emersons, Palmers, Danks, 


have suffered from Mozart, Beethoven, 


sohn, Schumann, Chopin and Wagner crazes. 


Blakes, Fosters and Warrens gave place to Gott 
schalk, William Mason, J. Bris 
tow, J. C. D. Parker, Silas G. Pratt, Dudley Buck, 
W. H. Fry and others. The majority of these stud 
ied abroad and came directly under profound Conti 


And only two composed 


K. Paine, ( reorge a 


nental influences sympho 


nies of merit. These two are still living. Our home 


talent has been chiefly reproductive—singers and 
players ; so there is no use of looking backward. The 
committee of election evidently knew its business in 
this matter. Thus far there has been no American 
composer sufficiently gifted to warrant a pedestal in 
Miss Gould’s Palace of American Genius. This is 
saddening, but it is an unescapable fact 

But how about the future? Our musical young 
men will all die some day, and one of them, at least, 
expects a niche where, with his singing robes on, 


he will be a model for those that follow him. Which 











is the one? Naturally we cannot pretend to answer 
this delicate question. To attempt to do so would 
be mere futility. The present generation shows 
great improvement over the past. MacDowell, Par- 
ker, Chadwick, Foote, Kelley, Whiting, Van der 
Stucken, Huss, Shelley, Templeton 
Strong, Bird, are all good craftsmen. Some of them 
have written symphonies, notably Mr. Chadwick, 
who, if he were dead—and we are very glad that he 
is not—might sail into the Hall of Fame on the 
wings of his B flat Symphony and “Melpomene” 
But will this generation, still under the 


Gilchrist, 


overture. 
domination of foreign methods of composition— 
lighting, as it does, its candle at the flame of Wagner, 
Dvorak, Grieg and Brahms-—accomplish work that 
will entitle the worker to immortality? Time will 
tell. But in conclusion we should like 


to put another question: Who among the younger 


We cannot. 


group could compose at the age of twenty-one such 


a bold, brilliant, promising composition as Dohn 
anyi’s E minor piano concerto? 
ANGLO-AMERICAN INDIGNATION. 


HAT is the matter with the Gazetta Musicale 


and our friends the Ricordi? “I miei Ri- 
cordi,” as we used fondly to call them. Whence 
this “Anglo-American indignation”? What has 


our dying: or dead contemporary, the Musical Rec- 
No doubt the Musical 


wd is a species of review which professes to be 


wd, done to the great firm? 


Re 


a review of art; no doubt it contains numerous 
pages in which are celebrated, photographed, 
chanted, all the “cultivators of voice, musical cul- 
tivators, alto soloists, tenor duettists, canorous 
quartets, teachers of music, masters of elocution 


and basso baritones, a sort of thing which swarms 
from Philadelphia to Cincinnati, from St. Louis to 
Chicago,” and no doubt it treats all these curious 
things with a unique rather than rare competency 
The Musical Record may be all that it is described, 
W. Armstrong? 


talks of the zsthetic paradoxes, the psy- 


but why does Ricordi drag in 
Ricordi 
chological -blasphemies, which, with all the cool- 


American clown,” 


ness of “a purely and genuinely 

\Ir. Armstrong has uttered in an article, “The Vice 
of Patience.” To our notion,a man who dares deny 
that Patience is a virtue deserves a crown of laurel 


is neither here nor there. What bothers 
Ricordi skips and hops from W. Arm- 


ut that 
us is why 
strong to a certain Signor Runciman and an ar 
The Opera the 
And now we find the cause of the wrath 


ticle, London and Case of a 


Penor.” 
These gentlemen seem absolutely to 
“La 


of Ricordi 


have said something about Puccini’s Tyosca’’: 


they have absolutely dared to have opinions about 
Ricordi speculations, for that is what Ricordi 
Operas are 

To give any idea of Runciman’s article is to 
Ricordi quite impossible. It is so impossible that 
he calls him a funny acrobat, who, taking “La 
losca” as his theme, talks of Outlanders, the 
lransvaal, Bayreuth and Donizetti; he calls him a 
superintellectualissime gentleman “with the im 
pervious stupidity which is not the least charac- 
teristic of the race,” and so on. And all this be- 
cause poor Runciman affirms that he could not 


refrain from expressing his indignation at hearing 
at ¢ “He is as fit to 
judge of ‘La Tosca’ as an ass is to dance the polka,” 


“La Tosca” ovent Garden. 


cries Ricordi. Runciman may point out that the 


details run away from the themes; that the themes 
are lost in details; that the work lacks inspira- 
tion; that the development is stupid; that the 


omposer has stolen from Bach and Mozart and 
Does Ricordi try to refute these charges ; 


Not a bit. The 


Waener. 
the simple one of plagiary? 


Say, 


opera, he replies, is full of inspiration to all who 
have good taste and educated ears, but. is a dead 
letter to those who, like Runciman, have been 


“turpiloquy and denigration.” 


trained to listen to 
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(This is the nearest we can approach to the charm- 
ing original “la lingua Milanesa in bocca Berga- 
masca.”) Runciman says he prefers the perform- 
ances of the Coral Society (sic in Ricordi’s paper), 
and the reply is that it is a question of taste and 
temperament. To a certain extent it is a question 
of taste and temperament, but what sense is there 
in Ricordi’s saying “I like Chianti with my dinner; 
if Runciman likes mucilage, who’s to blame?” 

All these flowers of Italian speech, all this vir- 
tuous indignation have really nothing to do with 
the merits or demerits of “La Tosca.” They are 
caused by an Anglo-Saxon statement that the suc- 
cess of the opera at Covent Garden was due to “a 
numerous claque organized by the Italian colony in 
London.” Now, in matters of Italian music in Lon- 
don the Italian colony means a neat, unpretending 
shop on the left-hand side of Regent street, above 
()xford street, which bears the sign of “Ricordi.”’ 

Ricordi is the boss of the musical Camorra in 
Italy. 
it for his health. 
tolerate or boom you according to the amount of 


He is a good man of business; he is not in 
If you pay him tribute he will 


tribute. If you will not pay up, go to Germany, like 
Busoni, or commit suicide, like the poor devils in 
Naples mentioned lately. Still, as a matter of busi- 
ness, Ricordi must see that it will not pay, by vul- 
gar attempts at suppressing fair comments on his 
methods, to arouse “Anglo-American indignation.” 


RUBINSTEIN-WIENIAWSKI 
PROGRAMS. 


OME time ago we printed the request of a sub- 


SOME 


-" 


ski programs. 
courtesy of Mr. de Zielinski: 
762 Auburn Avenue, 
3uFFALO, N. Y., November 1, 
Editors Musical Courier: 


scriber to reprint some Rubinstein-Wieniaw 


Here are a few sent us through the 


1900. 


A few weeks ago “Constant Reader” asked in 
THe Musicat Courter for some of the programs 
of the American tour of Rubinstein and Wieniaw- 
ski. To copy such programs is no small task, but 
here are a few of the first ones: 

Monday, September 23, 1872, at Steinway Hall: 
Overture, Oberon saaonhanae es ... Weber 
Orchestra. 

Rubinstein 


Concerto in D minor, No. 4............Anton 


Anton Rubinstein. 
Asin, CemeewNOOGh. cc cock cccncadc Saves . Rossini 
Mile. Louise Ormeny 
Concerto for Violin in E minor Mendelssohn 


Henri Wieniawski. 
Scena ed aria, Wie nahte mir der Schlummer. . 
Mile Liebhart 
\ir and Variations, D 
Rondo, A minor Pee ewe Gls ae 
March, The Ruins of Athens........ 
Anton Rubinstein. 


.. Weber 
Louise 

....- Handel 
. e+... Mozart 


minor.... 
... Beethoven 


Sul Aria sich dasieiphae aed Mozart 
Miles. Liebhart and Ormeny 
Symphoniques my 


Anton Rubinstein 


Duet, 


Etudes Schumann 


Little B. Allen 


Compose d expre ssly 


Ballad, sird so Sweetly Sing..........G 
for Mlle. Liebhart. 
Mr. Rietzel. 
Legende.. : ; : H 
Henri Wieniawski 
Montecchi 


Flute obligato, 
Wieniawski 


Aria, Capuletti « Bellini 


Mile. Louise Ormeny 
Barcarolle ; ....-A. Rubinstein 
Melodie, F major ..A. Rubinstein 
Valse Caprice A. Rubinstein 
Anton Rubinstein 


Tuesday, December 31, 1872, at Steinway Hall 


(first combination concert): 
The Water 


Carrier. . Cherubini 


Orchestra 


Overture, 
major. bas .....Anton Rubinstein 
Anton Rubinstein. 

Concerto for Violin (first 

Henri 


Concerto, G 


movement). . . Beethoven 


Wieniawski 


Symphonic Poem, Tasso..... ; ... Liszt 
Orchestra. 
Kreisleriana arses hileeattalea alates Schumann 
Anton Rubinstein. 
\dagio (for violin). ..... Rubinstein 


Wieniawski 


Polonsies: Gat vielia).......6..5.4.... 
Henri Wieniawski. 
Ballade Chopin 
Nocturne Chopin 
Scherzo dis snc ah Abii Reco Chopin 
Anton Rubinstein 
Huldigungs March........... . Wagner 


Orchestra 
1873, at Steinway Hall: 
.Schumann 


Tuesday, April 1, 

Overture, Genoveva. . os awe 
Orchestra. 
ee 


ics Beethoven 
Anton Rubinstein 


Concerto, No. sg. 


Concerto, Gesangs Scene. 4a ee Spohr 
Henri Wieniawski 
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OW little we know of Finland and Finnish art! 
Yet Finnish music exists, and good music, if 
Miss A. E 


ways been interested in exotic art 


we are to believe Keeton, who has al 
She says: 
“At Helsingfors literature and art are ardently 


cultivated, not as foreign offshoots grafted on, but 


as native entities. A university flourishes, and 
much attention is paid to the education of women 
Music is especially dear to the Finnish nature; 


there exists at present a brilliant little coterie of Fin 

nish musicians, both composers and performers, 
, 

redolent 


whose aim it is to create a native school 


of native inspiration and color 


“The Finnish folksongs are of a simple, melan 
choly, soft character; as a rule, they are moodiet 
than those of Sweden, smoother and more final 


in their cadences than the questioning note which 
comes to us from Norway, but far less passionate 
and rhythmic in their color and intensity than the 
songs of the Slavs. The instrument with which the 
peasant folk accompany these songs is of the harp 
order and known as a kantele. 

“The “Kalevala” is full of legends and sagas, 
which nineteenth century composers are constantly 
setting to music. Philip Schanz is one who has 
used it most effectively in a fine overture— Kul 
lerwo.’ He is also widely known in Finland for his 
stirring national chorus, ‘Wi aro andens fria folk’ 
(‘We are a free-born pe yple’ - 


is the work of Jean Sibelius, whose symphonic 


Still more original 
poems are all built upon episodes from the ‘Ka 


levala,’ or upon legends from a rich mythology. 
His music to Adolf Paul’s tragedy, ‘Christian IT.,’ 
has been given repeatedly in Finland, Sweden and 
Denmark, and will probably be produced shortly 


in Paris 


‘A Finnish opera composer of promise is Oscar 


Merikanto, who likewise has had recourse to the 


‘Kalevala’ for his subjects. Four more composers of 


meiit Karl Collan, Gabriel Ingelius, Konrad 


Greve and August Ehrstr6m, all true Finns by birth 


are 
and inspiration. The man whose encouragement 
called these musicians into activity was Frederik 
violinist, born at Hamburg in 


Pacius, a German 


1809, and a distinguished pupil of Spohr. He early 
The 
Finns regard him with gratitude as the founder of 


He 


his death teacher and music director at 


settled at Helsingfors, where he died in 1891 


remained until 
the Hel- 


their modern musical culture. 


singfors University.” 
ao 
CHURCH in the suburbs of Boston recently 
advertised in the daily papers for a soprano 
and contralto, and in response received applications 
from fifty 
promised a Sunday trial, but without pay 


was 
The 
present stock will last for six months, and probably 
at the end of that time a new crop of aspirants will 


over singers. Each applicant 


have sprung up, thus saving the church any ex 
pense for singers for a long period, or until their 


sharp and despicable practice is exposed 

















Young Love. 


\re not the joys of morning sweeter 
Chan the ys night? 

\nd are the vigorous joys of youth 
Ashamed of the light? 





Let age and sickness silent rob 
Che vineyard in the night; 
But those who burn with vigorous youth 
Pluck fruits before the light 
VERY clever young man is Ossip Gabrilo 


witsch. Without a spark of the pretensions of 
the pompous pianist, this boyish-looking Russian 
is Slav to his sensitive finger tips. He has the gift 


gift and 


French, German, Eng 


of cosmopolitanism—it amounts to a as 
a matter of course, tongues 
lish, Polish, Italian, Russian, and perhaps others | 
know not of, are spokn by him idiomatically and 
with commendable purity. A born St. Petersburger, 
Gabrilowitsch never tires of praising the beauties to 
be found in the delectable city on the Neva. He has 
read everything and speaks with the same of 


Nicolaiévitch Maikov, 


that 


ease 


George Bernard Shaw as of 


Garchine, Koroliénko, Tchékov, or deep 


thinker, Mikailovski. He worships the memory of 


Rubinstein and Turgeney he latter will always 
s 
be for him the supreme artist of Russian literature. 


As 


Gabrilowitsch has opinions about them all 


for music and musicians, 


He is 


ontemporaries, and naturally 


lolstoi he reveres. 


: , 
ingularly just to his 


enough swears by Leschetizky. Altogether a well 


balanced mental organization is this young Russian, 


and he has a charm of manner that increases with 
further intimacy 
aA« 

Here are a few anecdotes he relates “When 
| was at the age of thirteen, in the St. Peters 
burg Conservatory writes Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
‘and studying under Professor Tolstoff, our class 
had to pass the usual yearly examination in May 
lhe day was fixed and everything ready Then 
suddenly came the report that Rubinstein, the di 


rector, was sick and could not come to the examina 


tion. You may imagine ihe general consternation; 


it was well known that Rubin 


I 


all the more because 


ris life In fact, as he 


stein had never been sick in 


used to say himself, he did not know what sickness 


was. ‘In my whole life | cannot remember being 
sick a single day excepting—being seasick when | 
went to America.” These were his own words 


cold, and the 
He 


was very unhappy about it; he was not accustomed 


he had a slight 
1 


“This time, however, 


physician had strictly forbidden him to go out 


to play the sick man, and to be imprisoned in the 


house was annoying, all the more that he had 
wished to hear the examination in the conserva 
tory. It had, therefore, to take place without him 


sut when he heard how brilliantly it had turned 
Professor Tolstoff and 
The 


afternoon we were kindly received by Rubinstein 


out he at once requested 


some picked pupils to come to him. same 
He complained of his physician, who had forbidden 
g and then had us play our program 
When | Professor Tolstoff 


aside and spoke a few words in a whisper which | 


his going out, 


‘ 
4 


had finished he called 


could not hear, but their contents I can imagine, 
for immediately afterward he went to his writing 
desk, where some note paper was lying, and wrote 
Then he gave me the sheets, and 
that it 


some lines on it. 


his ‘Acrostic’ 


I was delighted to see 


was 
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(one of his most beautiful works), and on the first 
page stood in his broad, bold handwriting the 
words ‘Ossip Gabrilowitsch. In memory of roth 
May, 1891.—Anton This the 
first autograph that I received from a great com 


Rubinstein.” was 


poser, and surely it is one of the most valuable.” 
OAS 


Gabrilowitsch gives an interesting account of the 
last days of his master Rubinstein, whom he saw a 
few days before his death, in 1898. Rubinstein was 


very regular in his work, his only relaxation being 


a game of billiards after lunch and some whist i 
His habits were sedentary and he dis 
he 


the evening. 


liked walking. “When I am walking,” said, “] 


cannot think, so I leave it to others,” and he per 
sisted in spite of his doctor’s warnings. As a conse 


quence heart trouble set in. The evening before 
his death he conversed in good spirits and had his 


He 
but 


usual whist party. went to bed, as usual, at 


about 2 A. M. he rushed 


“* Air, air; 


about 11:30 P. M., 
I am 
Che 
sudden death gave his friends a terrible shock and 
of the 


chalk-white from his room, crying, 


choking!” A few minutes later he fell dead 


telegrams of regret came from all 


parts 


world. During his last period he devoted himself 


exclusively to composition, and for the last two 


years did not touch the piano 


D2 AG 


have all been looking for 


And to think that 


real musical novel, 


we 


the while it was written, written 


twenty years ago, published in London—and for 


gotten. George Bernard Shaw, whose talents peril- 


ously verge upon genius, is the author Instead 
of reading up on music, instead of talking 
mysticism with W. Bb. Yeats and music with 


us the result 


John F. 


‘Evelyn Innes,” 


Runciman, and then giving 


a la the brilliant Shaw, saturated 


with art, with life and its bitterness, dashes off this 


extraordinary book with the hideous title of “Love 


\mong the Artists.” The author was born in 1850 


and between 1880 and 1883 he wrote, while fighting 


for his life in London, five novels Che first neve 
saw daylight; it never will. The others, “The Ir 
rational Knot,” “Byron Cashel’s Profession,” ‘The 


| Socialist” and the present book, are—with 


the exception of the first named—well known to 
\merican readers, thanks to brentano’s, New 
York, and Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. I pre 


fer “Love Among the Artists” to the others. “By 


ron Cashel” is obviously the result of George Bor 


row—Borrow with whom Shaw rubs shoulders 
sympathetically many times “The Unsocial So 
cialist,”” despite its clever comedy interest, is a 
mouthpiece for the author’s rank socialism. But 
“Love Among the Artists’—what an abominable 
title; it sounds like the name of a G. F. Watts paint 
ing—is full of capital character drawing, full of fun, 
while the musical side of the novel is simply en 


chanting. Old England, with all other musical phil 


istinism, is beautifully handled, and if Mr. Shaw had 
never drawn another, the figure of the Polish pian 
ist, Miss Aurélie Szezmplica, would have made him 
Cold, 


to 


immortal. She is the pianist done to a turn 


conventional, correct—such a disappointment 
all to be 
There are slashing criticisms of the Lon 
and of all the old-time, 


those who expect Poles as poetic as 


Chopin 
don Philharmonic Society 
moss-back critics who first ask about a composer’s 
“subject” and then his “development.” The hero 


Welsh 


barks at his friends, plays the piano diabolically, and 


is a nice, sweet, amiable composer, who 


roars like a veritable bull of Bashan. Swift himself 
could not have described with such ironical circum 
stance and deadly verisimilitude an orchestral re 
hearsal. The people in this book remind me at 
times of Dostoievski, in their crazy, irresponsible 
behavior. I wonder what Robert Louis Stevenson 
would have said to this mad artistic world of Shaw’s! 
‘Byron Cashel”: 
But 


You remember his groaning over 
“My God, what women!” he wrote to a friend 
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Shaw’s men and women are more alive than Steven- 


they furiously rage across the picture, making 


son’s: 


all the futile, wild gestures of disordered life. Shaw 
has caught their gestures, and though his art—qua 


is not remarkable, he pushes you face 


literary art 


to face with his puppets; so close, indeed, as to hear 


their deep breathing and actually see Mary, dear, 


Mary Suther | 


funny taste in 


to si 


weak land, with her 


desire to be of use ynie 


clothes and het 


Che foil to the 


genius 


musical genius is a young 


painter, 
who theorizes his life away and paints poetical anec 
dotes on thin and dreamy canvases 

book 


dwell 


that it is 


is little 


Che faults of the are so 


apparent 


unnecessary to upon them lhere 


style, much haste, confusion and poor architecture, 


though the diction is fine, fluent, nervous and 
g 


eloquent. Structurally it can hardly be called a 
novel. Threads are taken up, lost, or imperfectly 


M1 


occupation with form 


developed Shaw has evidently had no pre 
I suspect him of not reading 


that Mr 


might 


convinced 
Both 


Chere appears in 


Henry James, and am firmly 


James has never read Shaw men 
profit by the mutual transaction 
the tale a young woman who will go on the stage 
Mr 


are here displayed at their happiest 


Shaw’s wit and wisdom on the art of acting 


Che entangl 





ment of life, its bustle and hopeless inanities, aré 
faithfully transcribed. Seeing things, as he does, in 
the dry, white light of dry, brilliant and not very 


sympathetic temperament, this book is bound to 


raise ructions. Shaw is a whole Donnybrook Fait 


in himself. He smashes ideals as some men open 


veer bottles—knocking their heads on the window 
sill. ‘Tears there are none, but laughter—malicious 
jgyous and uncontrollable—fills the story. Yet you 





may put down “Love Among the Artists” sadly o1 
indignantly, crying, “Give me Corelli; she has 
heart!” To such I tender warning—Shaw is the 
dryest of champagnes, and, like all heady Irish 
he exhilarates and also depresses. His 

hy of life is full of wisdom and headaches 

> A« 
Writing of the late George Grove, G. B. Shaw 
SAaVS 

And I will fight with him to the death on the trio 

f Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, maintaining pas 
sionately against him and against all creation that 


those ‘cello arpeggios which steal 


on tipto round 
, : 


the theme so as not to disturb its beauty are only 
‘fidgety’ when they are plaved a Mendelssohn 
and that they are perfectly tender and inevitabl 
when they are played ‘ad Ja Wagner The passagt 
on this point in Wagner's essay on conducting is 
really not half strong enough; and when ‘G.’ puts 
t down to ‘personal bias’ and Wagner’s ‘poor opi! 
n of Mendelssohn,’ it is almost as if someone had 
accounted in the same way for Beethoven's opinion 
of Mozart. Wagner was almost as fond of Men 
delssohn’s music as ‘G.’ is; but he had suffered un 
bearably, as we all have, from the tradition estab 
lished by Mendelssohn’s conducting of Beethoven's 
symphonies Mendelssohn’s music is all nervous 
music; his allegros, expressing only excitement and 


impetuosity without any ground, have fire and mo 


tion without substance Cherefore the conductor 
must, above all things, keep them going; if he breaks 
their lambent flight to dwell on any moment of 


seethoven the longer 


them, he is lost. With | 
dwell on any moment the more you will find in i 


Provided only you do not sacrifice his splendid en 


ergetic rhythm and masterly self-possessed emphasis 
to a maudlin preoccupation with his feeling, yo 
cannot possibly play him too sentimentally; for Be 
thoven is no reserved gentleman, but in pro 
claiming the realities of life. Consequently, when 


for generations they played Beethoven's allegros 


exactly as it is necessary to play the overture to 
‘Ruy Blas,’ or ‘Stone Him to Death 1 practice 
which went on until Wagner’s righteous ragings 
stopped it our pe rformances f the symphonies 


simply spoiled the tempers if those who really un 
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derstood them. For the sake of redeeming that 
lovely trio from ‘fidgetiness’ ‘G.’ must let us face 
this fact, even at the cost of admitting that Wagner 
was right where Mendelssohn was wrong.” 


©®AaA® 


The following story of Lady Dorothy Nevill, one 
of the wittiest women in London society, is told by 
the Gael: Some time ago there was a rich and 
ambitious man in society who went in for entertain- 
ing largely, and especially for making his parties 
interesting and representative. After a while there 
was a marked falling off in the quality of his guests 
Lady Dorothy, commenting upon this deterioration, 
said: “Once we used to meet Browning and 
Whistler and Henry James, and so on, there; now 
we only meet—so on.” 

©AaA® 


A story about Tennyson, told by the late John 
Addington Symonds, is quoted in the London 
Spectator. An ardent but not highly discriminat- 
ing admirer of the poet, sitting next to him at din- 
ner, referred to his lines: 

3irds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 


“Beautiful description,” said she; “one can al- 
most hear the nightingales singing.” 

‘Nonsense, madame,” retorted Tennyson, in his 
abrupt manner, “they were rooks—rooks!” 


©G®ae® 


the always clever writer of “Feminine 


in the Evening Sun: 


Says 
News and Views” 

“Fighting Bob” Evans, the story goes, when last 
in New York, wandered up Broadway one Sunday 
morning, to find himself opposite Grace Church. 
The door of the church being open, “Fighting 
Bob” went within, and learning that the regular 
morning would begin in about twenty 
minutes, seated himself comfortably in a middle 
aisle pew well up in front. The church filled up, 
and presently two men in faultless attire and im- 


service 


pressive in appearance, evidently father and son, 
made for the pew in which the navy man was 
seated. At their approach “Fighting Bob” moved 
up to make room for them, but the expression upon 
the two faces was not to be mistaken. After taking 
their seats the elder of the two leaned well forward, 
and adjusting his glasses tried to stare the navy 
man out of countenance. Finding this of no avail, 
the man took a card from his pocket, and scribbling 
a few words upon it with his gold pencil, requested 

The latter 
well-known 


the usher to hand it to “Fighting Bob.” 
the the 
millionaire and the penciled words, “I pay $500 a 


read upon card name of a 


year for the exclusive use of this pew.” “Fighting 
Bob,” without a glance toward the millionaire, took 
out his own card, and with his silver pencil scribbled 
something in his turn. 
“Rosey D. Evans, U. S. N.,” 
read the millionaire when the usher handed him the 
card, and, underneath, the words: 
“You pay a damn sight too much.” 


On one occasion, while addressing a meeting, Mr. 
Gladstone was repeatedly interrupted by an individ- 
ual who alternated loud guffaws with the imitation 
of a dog’s howls. The speaker inquired the name 
of this fellow and was told that he was a certain 


“Mr. Larf,” he said, raising his voice, “our friend 
Goldsmith clearly had you in view when he said: 

The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind, 

And the loud Larf that spoke the vacant mind.” 

“He said that, did he?” cried Larf, as he turned 
round and struck a little man who was in the crowd 
a severe blow over the head. And it was only after 
a violent rough-and-tumble and much vituperative 
language that Mr. Larf was convinced that the man 
he had assaulted and whose name was Goldsmith 
was not the gentleman referred to by Mr. Gladstone. 


O©A®O 


When Nasr-ed-Din, the father of the present 
Shah, made his memorable tour of the principal 
European capitals, some years ago, he visited King 
Leopold of Belgium at the Chateau de Laeken. 
When he saw the Queen surrounded by her ladies- 
in-waiting, the old Shah said to the King: “Your 
harem, The question took the King so 
much by surprise that he did not for a moment re- 
ply, and the Shah, taking his silence for consent, 
looked critically along the line and added, mildly, 
but decidedly: “You will have to renew it.” 


sire?” 


©AaA® 


A young English actor, who had impressed his 
manager favorably, was cast for a difficult role in a 
new production, and his success or failure in it was 
a matter of vital importance to his future reputa- 
tion.. After the second act on the opening night his 
friend, William Gilbert, the dramatist and librettist, 
went behind the fully realizing that 
in a kindly word or sympathetic criticism he 
would bring hope or despair to the actor. How- 
ever, on seeing that his friend was in a profuse 
perspiration, he contented himself with merely re- 
marking: “How well your skin acts?” 


scenes, 


©A® 


In the Philadelphia Conservator may be found the 
following report of a conversation between Walt 
Whitman and Joaquin Miller, to which Leon Mead 
was privileged to listen. The conversation took 
place at Whitman’s rooms at Mrs. Moffit’s cara- 
vansary, in Bulfinch place, Boston. There Joaquin 
Miller and Mr. Mead had called in a casual way, 
and after the greetings and the introduction of Mr. 
Mead to Whitman, the conversation ran as follows: 

Whitman: I’m real glad you dropped in, Miller, 
Why, you’re looking as fresh as a ruby. 
The waters of the Pierian spring 


old fellow. 
Getting fat, too. 
agree with you. 

Miller: You old rogue, Whitman, I’d give the 
planet Jupiter, if | owned it, in exchange for your 
physique, your white mane and god-like brow. 
Well, how are you, anyway? 

Whitman: You find me in linen fresh this morn- 
ing, yet wet as water. I’m in a good old-fashioned 
perspiration—a luxury I was afraid I’d not get in 
Boston. Do you know, a man who never sweats is 
generally a hard-fisted, miserable kind of a fellow. 
I never had any sympathy with a dry skinned man. 
He will turn coward if you give him the slightest 
provocation. By the way, I went on to Concord 
yesterday to see Emerson. 

Miller: Indeed; how is the darling old man? 

Whitman: Pretty feeble. Yes, I stayed to lunch- 
eon with him and we had a mighty sociable time. 
He took me for a walk through his garden and 
Occasionally a fitful gleam of his former 
self would creep into his eyes, when some reference 
was made to his old friends who have passed away. 
His memory is quite treacherous. He began several 


grounds. 


stories that he had to leave unfinished—he was sure 
to forget the salient point. 

Miller: That is very sad. By the way, the other 
day I put in a couple of hours with Longfellow. 

Whitman: I want to know! 

Miller: We had a square you-tell-me-and-I’ll- 
tell-you talk about American poets, and we agree 
tremendously. Your name was mentioned. 

Whitman: Was it? 

Miller: And we raked you over the coals for quite 
a time. 

Whitman: Well, now, Miller, candidly, what does 
Longfellow think of me? Honest Indian? 

Miller: He told me he considered you a genius. 

Whitman: No! 

Miller: Yes, and, moreover, he said that you are 
not only a bright particular star, but a fixed planet 
of the first magnitude. He said you are a broader 
poet than the whole lot. He likes you, Walt. 

Whitman: Now, you don’t know how that pleases 
I always had an idea that Longfellow 
God bless him! [At this 
Do 


me, Joaquin. 
didn’t care a rap for me. 
point tears were visible in the speaker’s eyes. | 
you think he meant it all? 

Miller: Most assuredly he did. 
your “Song of Myself” as a deep, esoteric gem. 


He referred to 


He expressed the regret that you are not more 
generally understood and appreciated. 

Whitman: I have tried all my life to write for the 
masses. 

Miller: Old boy, you and I are over the heads of 
the rabble. We stand on an eminence of our own 
making, and look down when we wish to see the 
world. In a word, we know we are great, and ff 
other people don’t know it it is their own fault. 


Mile. Kikina, 


Professeur de Chant, Paris. 


HIS interesting young professor, who is one of the 
shining products of the celebrated Marchesi school, 
engaged in teaching, has not yet finally settled to 
the rigid work of the studio, having in addition to 

her Paris apartment a pretty country nest at St. Cloud, 
where her host of Exposition visitors and compatriots keep 
her rare social qualities actively engaged. 

By way of repose Mlle. Kikina passed a part of the 
summer at Mont Doré, the famous health resort of singers 
—De Reszkés, Melba, Albani, Cossira Carrére, Rose Sasse, 
&c. She is enthusiastic over its advantages and benefits 
as a summer and as a health resort. Her throat, 
&c., are in superb condition and she never looked better or 
There she made many charming and valuable 


voice, 


more pretty. 
acquaintances of the musical and artistic world, and is in 
every way delighted with the experience. 

Being a Russian, cultured and literary as Mile 
Kikina profited by her “repose” in translating into French 
a new Russian the novelist M. Gorky 
Camarades”’ is the title, and both subject and treatment are 
highly spoken of by Mlle. Kikina 

As soon as settled to teaching Mlle. Kikina proposes to 
of at the Salle Charras 


those last season 


we ll, 


novel by “Les 


inaugurate a series concerts 
(Trinité), similar to 
much pleasure, and were of such value to the growing rep 


which caused so 
utation of this young musician. 

More later. En attendant, the good wishes of THE Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER, with those of her other friends, for success 


this year. 


S. C. Bennett’s New Book. 

C. BENNETT, the well-known singing teacher, is 
4 preparing a treatise on the subject of voice culture, 
in which will be found many practical suggestions for 
teachers, singers and students. Mr. Bennett’s wide experi- 
ence as a teacher of correct tone production enables him 
to offer some valuable ideas in practical voice develop 
ment, which will be highly beneficial to professional sing- 
ers, and students as well. 
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Passing Mention, By _Aodh. 


the Criterion 
He intends 


M* SAVAGE in his paper in 
promises a long desired reform. 


to improve the translations now in use, which he 


delicately describes as “rough and unsingable.” 
To improve most of them is impossible; the only 
plan for him to adopt, with comfort to the audi- 
ence and justice to the composer, is to get out new 
translations. Most of those now in use remind one 
of the Italian version of “Hamlet” that Salvini used. 
Here is a literal translation of the soliloquy as it 
appeared in Italian: 

Is it or not? That’s it. 

To lament the annoyances 

Of life and put up with the 

Many misfortunes, or to 

Oppose and have them not. 

Then to die and say they 

End. To think it is a sleep. 

Dae 
But when Mr. Savage has improved libretti he 

will have to face a still more difficult task. He will 
have to make his artists to understand the works, 
and, assuming that the 


merit and convey some meaning, to make the art- 


Above 


all things, he must try to put a stop to gags and 


words have some poetic 
ists sing them intelligently and intelligibly. 


tomfoolery in comic pieces I for one do not be 


lieve that any of his singers in “The Mikado” can 
improve on Gilbert. 
®AG 
I once on a time was asked to translate a 


libretto. It was a little bit of a thing, in two scenes. 
[ said I would do it, and to make the English pun- 
ishment fit the Italian crime, I asked for the music. 
“Never mind the music,” my friend replied; “we'll 
fix that afterward Then came the question of 
terms. I said I would do it dirt cheap, say, for $50. 
“Fifty dollars!” he “why, man alive, I’ve 
only the piano part, and shall not get as much for 
Negotiations were 


cried; 


scoring it for the orchestra.” 
broken off. Next day, however, I received a tele- 
gram, “Come around at once.” “What's 
the matter?” I asked. “Why left a 
Brazilian gentleman said he would do the job 
for 


$ 
“IT hope you gave it to him.” 
“y 


I went 
after you 


10. 


es, and he brought back one scene this morn- 
ing, and got $5 on account.” 
“Very interesting,” I said; “but what have I to 
do with the matter?” 
“Why, good heavens, I can no more understand 
his English than I can the Italian.” 
di Sorrento” has 


So Usiglio’s “Le Educande 


never been heard in New York. 

SAG 
of the 
Belgians at the festivities on the occasion of the 
His Majesty, what- 


They played a mean trick on the King 


late marriage of Prince Albert. 
ever admiration he have for fair artists, has 
no for music. 
into visiting the Artistic Club, and there he had 
to listen to a sonata of Mozart for piano and violin. 


The effect on his royal nerves was such that he 


may 


love He was, however, beguiled 


could not go next evening to the theatre and hear 
“Lakmé.” 
Dae 

Wagner is to invade the Iberian peninsula. At 
least so it is said. There are to be three perform- 
ances of the “Nibelung” Cycle in Madrid during 
December. Then in January there are to be three 
in Barcelona, and in February three in Lisbon. 
The company is to be German, with Stavenhagen, 
of Munich, as conductor. But, alas for such cas- 
tles in Spain! It is asserted that the theatre of 
Schwerin, when applied to for the loan of its or- 


chestra, gave a flat refusal, and that the theatre of 
Prague refused to lend its scenery. So in spite of 
the high protection of the Princess Isabella it looks 
as if the projector of the enterprise, Herr Wiese, of 
Berlin, is up against a tough proposition. 

A Wagnerian conquest of Spain will be more 
dificult than a Wagnerian conquest of France. 
The Spanish nobles boast of their possessing the 
blue blood of the Goths, and the Vandals have 
given their name to the fairest province of Spain; 
but the nation is at bottom mostly Semitic. France, 
as its name proves, has a strong infusion of Teu- 
tonic nay does not an ancient chronicle 
speak of the ‘Franc-nebulones” the 
So the “Ring” merely returns to its 


blood; 
or French 
Nibelungs? 
ancestral home when it enters le plaisant pays de 
France. 
> AG 

The veteran Italian composer, Giuseppe Verdi, en 
tered his eighty-eighth year on Tuesday, October 9, 
having been born on October 9, 1813. His life has 
long passed the allotted term of man, and few musi 
much less sur 


+ 
:O 


cians have attained such an age, 
Only about twenty of any eminence lived 


passed it. 
Juli 


beyond the four score mark, among them being 
us Benedict, Cherubini, Porpora and Rameau, who 
all reached 81 Brahms and Mayer, 82; Jo 

Mattheson, 83; J. A. Hasse and W. Horsley, 
84; William Byrde and N. Zingarelli, 85; J. B. 
Cramer and F. J. Fetis, 87; John Barnett and 
Charles Bunney, 88; Auber, 89; William Child, 91, 


years > 


hann 


and G. B. Cervetto, 101. 
> AG 

The appearance of Alexander Winogradsky at 
Leipsic on October 20 has called renewed attention 
to the development of music in Russia. As far back 
as 1874, Hans von Bulow said, “Sooner or later the 
Russian movement in all branches of art cannot pos 
and in music it is very much in 
Winograd 


sibly be ignored,” 
evidence to-day, especially in Germany. 
sky made a great reputation in Paris in 1894 and 
1896, and again in the Exposition this year, as the 
Under his direc- 
to the 


representative of Russian music 


tion the Lamoreaux Orchestra introduced 
French public a new composer, Wassili Kalinnikop, 
whose symphony in G minor is described as remark 
able for the originality of its themes, marked by a 
rare beauty and plasticity, and by raffine and piquant 
facture. Other features of the Lamoreaux program 
were Tschaikowsky’s D major Symphony (first time 
Moussorgsky’s program piece, “A Night 
Paris ) ; 


in Paris) ; 


on the Bald Mountain” (also unknown in 


Melancholy” (a piece for strings), by G. 
nik, and work by Cesar Cui, and, of course, Glinka 


Naprav- 


\ll these are strongly characteristic of the race, and 
the younger writers whose names are now to be 
found in programs are full of strength, often over- 


flowing with feeling striving for expression. One 


Has 


Address: 





MME. 


VON 


remarkable feature in the young Russian school is 
its use of the old church tones and its contrapuntal 
work, which exhibits a noteworthy capacity for de 


velopment 


®AG 
Mahler, after leaving Hamburg, was recommend- 


ed to Herr von Perfall for an engagement. One of 
the friends who was backing him up unfortunately 
sent along with his letters a photograph of the cap 
ellmeister. “Oh yes, I have heard of him,” said 
Perfall, then looking at the photograph, “but this 
nose and this pince nez.”’ 

“For my part,” he continued, “I have nothing to 
say against this nose or this pince nez, and do not 
object to seeing them at the conductor's desk, but I 
would not venture to propose the man for anything 
higher.” 

“But why not?” 

“We have Hermann Levi, and then—Gustav Mah- 


ler—that will not do—I’m very sorry, but it will not 
do.” ‘ : 

“But, your excellence, Mahler does not conduct 
with his nose!” 

“No matter, it will not do.” 

Two months later sickness compelled Levi to re 
tire, and somebody must be found to take his place. 
Herr Possart thought of Mahler and spoke to Per 
about him. VPerfall assented to an offer being 
to Mahler 


and wired, “Victory ! 


fall 
made \ friend rushed to the telegraph 
His Excellency Herr von Per 


fall will engage you at 12,000 marks salary, as first 


capellmeister for the Munich Court Opera. Wire re 
ply 

rhe answer came, “Very sorry, am still what | 
was two months ago. Can’t hide my nose; can’t 


see without glasses. Just accepted another offer 


where they do not look to my nose, glasses, name or 
race, but only to my ability 
wo days later it was announced that Mahler had 


been made director of the Court Opera at Vienna 


Jackson Company’s Tour. 


| EONORA JACKSON and her company on their tour 
have already filled twenty-two engagements. Fol 
re some of the recent bookings this organi 


lowing a! 


Ashtabula, Ohio, November 14; Sandusky, Oh November 15; 
loled Ohio, Novembe Fremon Ohio, November 19; Mun 
e, Ind., November M: n, I November 23; Grand Rapids 
M ic November 24; Charlotte, N. ¢ January 11; Lincoln, Neb 
Ma 18; Oxford, O April 4; Kingston, Ont., Apr ") 
Helen Clark and Helen Elmer, 

These two young singers acquitted themselves with 
credit at a concert at the Church of the Covenant recently 
Miss Clark sang “La Capriccioso by Mattei, and her 
beauty of tone and excellent execution of the brilliant 
coloratura work quite captured the audience, forcing her 
to give an encore 

Miss Elmer has a very sympathetic voice, and sang 
‘Were I a Star,” by Hawley, and a sacred sol She is 
musical, has studied faithfully, and made also a good im 
pression, having likewise to sing an encort soth young 
singers are pupils of Miss Bissell, Miss Elmer having 
studied with a Bissell pupil for two years, only now com 


ing direct to her. 


-KLENNER 


GARCIA REPRESENTATIVE, 


resumed VOCAl Instruction. 
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Voices tried Monday, Wednesday and Saturday at 


J p, m., or by special appointment. 


40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Second Avenue and roth Street. 
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NOVEMBER, 13, 1900. 
r the invitation of Lady Minto, Earl Gulick will 
visit Ottawa, where he will sing on 


20. 


shortly 
November 


©A© 


On October 28 a new organ was opened 


Od 


at the Eglise de St. Henri. Montreal, A. Lavallee Smith 
being the soloist. 
®O®AGE 


Miss Laura Augusta Kaiser, soprano, gave an interest- 
in Association Hall, Toronto, on the evening 
assisting performers being Miss Lyda 
Mrs. and Miss Skeath-Smith and Miss 


ing recital 
October 25, 


Kathleen 


R. Stanton 


Duffus, 


®©®A©® 
Under the direction of Mrs. Jean D. Ives the ensuing 
program was presented at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
M é on Sunday evening, October 28: 
Quartet, Allegro con brio, op. 18......... ‘ .. Beethoven 
Goulet String Quartet 
Soprano solo, Angels Ever Bright and Fair Handel 
Ear! Gulick 
On, Ye | € Mendelssohn 
F. A. Langlois 
Cjuintet 
Meditation oe Herfurth 
Biuette cewe UPL OT TTT Tere TTT sinet 
Goulet String Quiniet. 
Soprar solo, Ave Maria Bach-Gounod 
Earl Gulick 
Piano solo, Cappriccio Brillante. ‘ ‘ .. Mendelssohn 
By request. String Quintet accompaniment.) 
Mrs. Jean D. Ives 
S r I Will Extol Thee eeemeed Ci Costa 
Earl Gulick. 
Now Heaven in Its Fullest Glory Shone...... .-Haydn 


F. A. Langlois. 


Macabre ....Saint-Saéns 


Sextet, Danse fave si : 
Miss Myers, Professor Goulet and Messrs. Sil 


Mr Ive 
verston, Zimmermann and Charbonneau. 
Soprar , Cantique de Noel Adam 


ck. 


pF 


Earl Guli 
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AMERICAN TOUR 


RIEDA SIEMENS, 


The Young German Pianiste. 
Solc_Managemcat : CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


eA 








O. Stewart Taylor, of Portland, Me., is 
nently settled in Montreal, where he hopes to arrange a 


now perma 





Canadian festival. 


®©®A® 


Mary Louise Clary will be the assisting artist at Arthur 
Friedheim’s concert in Massey Music Hall, Toronto, on 
November 19. 


GA ® 


The next meeting of the Thursday Musical Club will 
be held in the Toronto Conservatory of Music Hall on 
November 15, when Mrs. Edward Fisher will preside 


®©®A® 
A correspondent writes that many of the popular con- 
certs now prevalent in Canada are vitiating the public 
taste and interfering with prospects for anything of a su- 
perior nature. 


®©®A® 
Miss Beatrice La Palme gave an artistic and successful 
concert in Karn Hall, Montreal, last month. Of Miss 
La Palme’s career accounts will shortly appear in these 


columns. 


Oa 


. presented by Miss Hope Morgan at her 
farewell recital in the Toronto Conservatory of Music Hall 
Air from “Polyencte,” Gounod ; 
“Pur Dicesti,” Lotti; “O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” Handel; 
air from “Les Pecheurs de Perles,”’ Bizet; ‘““Willst Du dein 
Herz mir Schenken,” Bach; ‘‘Wiegenlied,” Mozart; “Vil 
lanelle,” E. Dell’ Aqua, and two encores, Tosti’s “Good 
by,” and “ The Lark Now Leavés Her Watery Nest,”’ by 
Parker. The faculty and students of the institution re 
spectively gave Miss Morgan bunches of roses and chrys 


© 


on October 29 included: 


anthemums. 


®©®A® 


Edmund Hardy, Mus. Bac., graduate of the Toronto Con 
servatory of Music, has been appointed choirmaster, as well 
as organist, of the Dunn Avenue Presbyterian Church, To 
ronto. Members of will Miss K. Millar, 
pupil of Mrs. Reynolds-Reburn; Miss Janet Grant, for 


his quartet be 


oom (PF cee 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, Revilion Building, NEW YORK. 





Sole Management: 





JESSIE SHAY, 


PIANISTE. 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK. 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 





merly of St. Andrew’s Church; Arthur Heyes, pupil of 
Miss Denzil, and E. T. Verral, basso. 
®A® 

The harp recital recently given in Montreal by H. B 
Fabiani comprised the following numbers: Barcarolle, from 
“Oberon”; Crusaders’ Chorus (from “Estellata.” opera by 
Signor Fabiani) ; Fairy Dance, Air de Ballet, Souvenir de 
Handel, Raccolto Militaire, 
Greek Pirates’ Chorus. 


Grande Fantaisie Italienne, 


A Boston Opinion. 


Mr. Floersheim’s 


N the of 


and Philip Hale’s criticism of the Dohnanyi piano 


comparative exposition 


concert in last week’s Courter, which presented 





opinions in almost diametric opposition, there ex 
ists much to be commented upon. 

Each side will certainly claim its adherents 

\s for my own opinion, I am pleased to indorse all that 


Mr. Floersheim wrote in so able and clear a manner con 


erning the value of the first movement as regards its 
composition 

his movement has a wealth of ideas; they are new, 
ind, as Mr. Floersheim says, “never commonplace.” 

Its only drawback is its excessive length 

The middle movement and the finale have also strong 
points commendable in freshness of thought and evidence 
the efforts of the inspired musician well versed in the 
tundamental laws and the elaborate technicalities of his 
art, 

However, in this article there is neither desire nor in 
tention to dwell upon the matter of the composition of the 
work of this young author 

Undoubtedly when Mr. Floersheim heard the work 
given it was produced with a faithful regard for the com 


poser’s intention Contrast, repose and a discriminating 


regard for dynamic gradations received proper attention in 





the effort of the conductor to reproduce the effects mad 
manifest in the author’s scoring 

It is in this matter of its manner of performance that | 
desire to say a few words 

Philip Hale, in his happy epigrammatic style, brands the 
composition as “a manufactured, swollen, bombast 
thing.”” He says that as a whole the worl a franl 
ippeal to the crowd.” 

Mr. Woolf, whose able pen like Mr. Hale I I 
mands my interest, found that, although there was no la¢ 
of fire, of massive orche ation, of p fren pre 
tentious effort and technical knowledge to spare, found 
also that there was little that charmed by its grace and 
tenderness 

He remarks, however, that a closer fai the 
work may possibly reverse great! y é 
sion after a first hearing 

Neither of these able critics discussed f i nent the 
manner of its performance 

Of course, they had not the full score wit which to fol 
low the exposition of the young composer's intentions 

It would seem, however, that they might have exy S 
some doubts as to what the effect of the work might be 
if it had been treated in a less bombastic and 1 n 
ner, without regard to the simplest forms of contrast, no 
to say the higher artistic elements that should appear in 
the efforts of so magnificent a body of players 

Neither had I seen the score, but I feel certain that one 
so refined, delicate and eminently artistic as Dohnanyi has 
shown himself to be in what he has done as a performer 
cannot be so devoid of expression in | composition as 
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was made evident in Gericke’s reading of the orchestral 


part on the occasion in question. 

When I take into consideration the quality of Gericke’s 
present demonstrations with familiar compositions I can 
not but express the frank opinion that his conducting of 
the work was responsible for the grossness that burdened 
the efforts of the players from beginning to end of the 
work and wearied the critical listener to the extraordinary 
extent that prevailed, independent of the excessive length 
of the work 

If Gericke had paid the regard for the indications of the 
score that undoubtedly exist and thereby happily done the 
author justice our critical brethren would have, I feel cer 
tain, found much to praise and less to weary in the pre 
sentation of the concerto 

For one who has not been able to appreciate the work 
of Gericke since his second advent as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, I find much comfort in Mr 
Finck’s critique in the New York Post of November 9 
concerning Gericke’s reading of Dvorak’s American Sym 
phony 

Mr. Finck describes Gericke’s phrasing of the work as 
‘slovenly and unintelligent.” 

He says the symphony was “played coarsely in the al 
legro movements and the scherzo, while the execution of 
the slow movement can only be called murder in the first 
degree.”” “Gericke’s tempo and abrupt staccato phrasing 
deprived it of all poetry, all expressiveness, all its dolorous 
sweetness and tender longing.”’ 

All this is easy to believe, and more to, when I remember 
the performance of this symphony in Boston the fortnight 
efore, when there was hardly one item to praise; even the 
attack was consecutively bad 

rhe Boston critics had not one word to say about the 
butchery this work received when it was given 

What has come over Gericke since he laid down the 
Boston ? 


vecome careless and in 


baton at the end of his first engagement ir 

Has he grown deaf? or has he | 
different to his task? 

Or is it that the public craves noise where once the grace 
and beauty of a musical performance stood first in the 
estimation of the listener? 

Whence has all the discipline of his f 


why? 


rst period fled? and 


What has become of the refinement de licacy, repose the 
happy gradations of power and the other finer elements of 
musical value that marked Gericke’s conducting of former 


days? 


These elements are now conspicuous by their absence, the 
critical listener experiencing, instead, a monotone of coarse 
ness and loudness that is as foreign to Gericke’s taste and 
habit when we first knew his conducting as it is now the 
distinguishing mark of his degenerate standard 

rhe technical perfection of the superb Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and its easy accomplishment of all difficulties is 
at present the exceptionally wonderful feature of its play 
ing 

The matter of delicacy, grace, fine shading and reposeful 
expression is now a tradition 

hese may be bold words, but nevertheless it is an opin 
ion that has possessed the writer, one honestly advanced 
in the cause of art, and one that through three years of the 
repetition of the shortcomings noted has been forcibly en 
grafted upon an unbiased judgment 

At times I have thought that possibly the Boston band 
did better work in New York and other cities visited 
where comparison existed through the efforts of rival or 
chestras, but to the best of my knowledge the leopard 
does not change his spots nor the Ethiopian his skin 
metaphorically speaking, when the orchestra goes away 
from its native village 

It is to be hoped that Gericke will realize the relapse 
his efforts have suffered, and restore to its former status 
the work of this superb orchestra, that the beneficence 
of Mr. Higginson has made a permanent fixture for the 
future 

As the result « 
ricke’s part, as compared with his former eminent stand 


i this indifferent manner upon Mr. G« 


ard, the taste of the listeners has become perverted to the 


extent that the most objectionabl. 
ear are too often the most loudly applauded by the au 


efforts to the critical 


dience at the Symphony concerts 
On the contrary, the conductor of such a body of 
players should serve as an instrument in the elevation of 


1 in the enhancement o 


the musical public’s taste and aid t 
its critical discernment WARREN DAVENPORT 


Stella Prince Stocker. 


Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker has finished her Western 
tour and may now be found in her New York studio at 
41 West Sixty-fourth street. She will accept engage 
ments for recital music talks, in which she is assisted by 
her son Arthur, the boy soprano. Mrs. Stocker makes 
a specialty of coaching teachers. She was one of the pio 


neers in musical kindergarten work 


1) 
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Pacific Coast Notice. 


HE correspondence and business of this paper 
T up to about six months ago in San Fran 
cisco and California were controlled by Alfred Metz- 
ger. This man Metzger collected money due to 
the paper; made contracts and collected money for 
the same; secured subscribers and collected the 
money, and in no instance did this paper receive 
one cent from him and no accounting, although 
we repeatedly begged him for the latter, even if 
he had misappropriated the money. 

He wrote to the editor of this paper that his 
deeds had subjected him to legal punishment, but 
we refrained from subjecting him to any ordeal. 
\ll we asked was for an accounting, which he did 
not grant us, ignoring totally our impulse not to 
have him prosecuted. 

In view of this we kindly request all who have 
done business with Metzger for this paper to send 
us explanations and also statements of the trans 
actions, as we desire to adjust these matters and 
learn exactly what Metzger did. 

A competent representative for the Pacific Coast 


ill be appointed during this season 


Wii 


New Songs by Victor Harris. 


I the next concert of the Manuscript Society, three 
FA new songs in manuscript by Victor Harris, entitled 


An Idle Poet,” “Folk-Song” and “White Hyacinths,” 
\ ye sung for the first time, by Miss Ethel Crane. Miss 
Crane, who is a stepdaughter of the well-known American 


ng writer, Charles Hawley, is a pupil of Victor Harris, 
nd is at present the solo soprano in the choir of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, at Fifth avenue and Thirty 


eventh street 


At the Rainy Day Club. 
the 


Miss Norma Meyer played at the last meeting of 
Rainy Day Club. Her numbers were the adagio trom 


I 
Hofmann’s Concertstiick and “The Butterfly,” by Kohler 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
4230 Regent Square, November 10, 1900. { 

ONDAY evening the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra opened their sixteenth season in 

Philadelphia, and the audience, with the air 
of quiet contentment arising from the knowl- 
edge that realization would equal anticipation, settled itself 
for the enjoyment of the evening’s program. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi, who was the soloist, played his own 
piano concerto, a work which was obviously composed by 
a pianist with the view of displaying a marvelous technic, 
rather than by a musician with a thorough knowledge of 
thematic treatment 

Mr. Dohnanyi was recalled several times after his con- 
certo, which was as much in tribute to the well worked out 
climax of the final movement as to his masterly perform- 
ance of the whole. 

There have been several voices raised in question as to 
Mr. Gericke’s reason in placing the symphony at the end 
of the program. It has the same effect on our mental di- 
gestion as the eating of the viande after the entremet would 
have physically. 

Wednesday the first concert of the second series was 
given. The numbers composing the program were Ber- 
lioz’s overture, “The Roman Carnival”; Raff's aria, “Traum 
Koénig”; Jules Massenet’s ‘““Esclarmonde” suite; aria from 
“Rienzi,” and Schumann’s C major Symphony. 

On Thursday evening Henry Gordon Thunder was heard 
in an organ recital at the Drexel Institute. It is so rarely 
that Mr. Thunder is prevailed upon to play in public that 
the event was doubly interesting, and in his selection he 
was particularly happy—if you can’t hear the “Magic Fire 
Scene” from the “Walkire’” played by a good orchestra, 
then get Mr. Thunder to play it on the organ, and you will 
it in all its native beauty. 

Thunder also played a Romance in E minor of his 
own a dainty little sketch, which holds the 
listener’s attention by the curiosity evoked by beginning 
with an unprepared sub-dominant seventh chord. Mr. 


hear 
Mr 


composition, 


Thunder was assisted by Mrs. Corinne Weist Anthony, so- 
prano. 

Great are the preparations for the coming Philadelphia 
Symphony concert on November 16. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that the men will as yet, reach the proficiency at- 
tained by the Boston Symphony, yet such is the magnetism 
of their leader, Mr. Scheel, that there is no doubt but what 
the concert will be most artistic. This orchestra, as already 
stated, is composed of resident musicians, yet a local news- 
paper tells us that it is “composed of resident musicians 
many of whom have remained here solely on account of the 
organization of the present series of concerts, while others 
have been attracted here from neighboring cities and from 
abroad by the same cause.” That is a startling definition of 
“resident”! DomincA LyncH Souper. 








Van den Hende. 
ME. FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, the ’ cellist, will 
play at a number of concerts next month. This 
artist owns an interesting collection of criticisms upon her 
playing. Here are a few: 


That gracetul artist, Mlle. Flavie Van den Hende, 
attraction at last night’s concert. The fair artist, 
applauded after each number, played three compositions for the ‘cello 
with delightful tone and expression.—New York Herald. 


was the chief 
who was warmly 





The evening was made interesting by the Belgian violoncellist 
Mile. Van den Hende is youthful and modest, and she created a most 
favorable impression. Her playing is commendable. She 
a strong, clear tone, and brings out a delightful singing quality from 
an instrument which is not often played by a lady. Her execution 
in the “Morceau de Concert” 
passages with brilliancy. She was 
several times after each number. 


produces 


was good, and she gave the rapid 
well received, and 


New York World. 


was recalled 


Hende, of Brussels, 


and proved by 


The Flavie Van den played 
first the difficult Concert Piece by Servais, 
fect performance of it that she masters her instrument 
Technical difficulties do not seem to exist with this artist, 
she need not fear the com 
In the 
technic 


’cello virtuoso, 
the per- 
thoroughly 
and, con 
sidering strength and volume of tone, 
parison of any of the ‘cello virtuosi known in this country. 
by Saint-Saéns and Popper her 
New York Staats-Zeitung. 


smaller pieces immense 


showed to still greater advantage.- 





The special features of the concert last evening were the solos of 
Mile. Van den Hende. 
the wonderful success enjoyed 
America. The ’cello playing of Mlle. 
and was marked by smoothness and strength, 
New York Times 


This young lady has played in Europe with 
there all artists 
Van den Hende was very fine, 
and by artistic 


by who come to 
a fine 
rendering of the selections. 

The violoncello solos of Mile. Flavie Van den Hende proved the 
young lady’s complete mastery of The pro 
duced was full and mellow, while the fingering and bowing brought 
out all the delightful effects of a perfect execution. The inevitable 
recall followed each of the talented lady’s numbers.—New York 
Tribune. 


her instrument tone 


Miss Van den Hende is an accomplished ‘cellist, who was received 
with great enthusiasm and plays without effort, 


cution and fine expression.—Rochester Democrat 


with brilliant exe- 


and Chronicle. 





Miss Flavie Van den Hende delighted the audience with her solos. 
Her playing was characterized by brilliant execution and a fine tech- 
nic, combined with exquisite musical She was enthu- 
siastically recalled.—Rochester Post-Express. 


expression 


MUSIC GOSSIP 
& OF GOTHAM. 


N&w YORK, November 12, 1900. 
y HE sixty-eighth private meeting of the Manu- 
script Society took place at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, a place utterly unsuited to it— 
there are no facilities of any kind, not even 
for those who desire (and all do desire) to lay 
off wraps. Still less is it possible to cultivate 
feeling, for there is no possibility of people 
social combat afterward—these points are all- 
and should be observed by the committee in 





a fraternal 
meeting in 
important, 
charge. 
The best thing about the program was its brevity—a bit 
over an hour. Beginning with Saar’s musicianly String 
Quartet, played well by the Kaltenborns, tenor Weeden 


sang a manuscript song by Chaffin in fine, impassioned 
style, an uninteresting Romanze for oboe following, by 
C. C. Muller, played by Mr. Eller, with Victor Harris 


A hard voice is that of Miss Corea, who 
songs Chadwick 


Pleasing music is that contained in the Son- 


at the piano. 


yet showed musicianly instincts, in by 
and Foote. 
ata for violin and piano by Marie Von Hammer, played 
by B. O. Klein Mr. Kaltenborn. Next meet 


where the social feature can find play 
©®A® 
William Edward Mulligan’s second organ recital drew 
than the first. It is new 
thing to have organ recitals in the Fifth Avenue Collegiate 
yet found their way 


and time 


a far larger audience such a 


Church that people have not as 
thither 

Mr. Mulligan is known as an ardent tempered musician, 
to whom the the main 
thing. The human 
emotion, it is nothing—that, I take it, is 
It was this that made the Guilmant March so effective, 


though the wind supply was insufficient at times; and a 


musical 
must 


end, viz., expression, is 


music must live, pulsate with 


else his creed. 


couple of numbers by Widor and Bizet displayed his taste 
and skill in registration. Clean cut and effective was the 
Gavot in B flat by Handel, 


Julian Walker sang a couple of baritone solos, and the 


arranged by Barrett 


program closed with the “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” arranged 
by Liszt. At the next recital, November 23, Miss Frances 
Miller and Max Karger will assist 

Mme. Luisa Cappiani, for a dozen years first vice 
president for New York of the State Music Teachers’ 
Association, has this year felt that she could no longer 
give up the time necessary to a proper performance of 
her duties, hence has replied to President Louis Arthur 
Russell to that effect. The various meetings, since the 
first, at Saratoga, under President Landon, have seen her 


usually in attendance, sometimes delivering a talk on vocal 
methods or some kindred subject, and always to attentive 
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ears. Her paper on “The Miseries of Teacher and Stu- 
dent,” last summer, at Saratoga, at the twelfth annual 
meeting, was one of the features of a fine meeting, and the 
singing of Miss Kennedy, her soprano pupil. in one of the 
evening concerts, successful in the highest degree. One 
of the officers has written her that “it is a calamity to the 
association that you cannot serve as first yice-president,” 
but it is nevertheless to be hoped that her interest in it 
continues just the same 


OAS 


One of the pleasantest affairs ever held within Car- 
negie’s Conservatory walls was that of last Friday evening, 
given by Rosetta Wiener and Eleanor Connell, in the 
handsome studio of the former, inaugurating the first of 
a series of monthly musicals over which these artists will 
preside as hostesses. They were assisted on this occasion 
by Mme. Flavie Van den Hende, ‘cellist. Aside from the 
excellence of the program, the evening was remarkable, 
despite the fashionable gathering, for its informality. The 
huge bowl of punch helped to make merry the hours, and 
guests left reluctantly at midnight 
were Dr. Henry and Miss Tuck, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Fairclo Shirley, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend Pinkney, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Whittaker, Dr. and Mrs. Safford Perry 
Thomas Whittaker, Jr., J. Clarkson, Mr. and Mrs. J. J 
Kittel and Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Shirley. The program was 
as follows: Songs by Chaminade, Bruno Oscar Klein; 
two airs from “Marriade of Figaro,” Mozart, and Lieder 
by Beethoven. The ‘cello numbers were: “Le Cygne,” 
Saint-Saéns; Mazurka, Parlow; Mazurka, Popper; Ro 
mance, Adolphe Fischer. Miss Wiener at the piano 


Among those present 


The Gale-Kneisel chamber concert at Mendelssohn Hall 
last Saturday evening found in the audience many who had 
heard the Mendelssohn Trio in D minor performed that 
evening, when played on the same stage by the Pianola 
and Kaltenborns. Many comments on the Pianola even 
ing were heard, and indeed both performances were on a 
similar high plane, the one with the dumb but animate 
executant, the Pianola in the principal role, the other with 
Miss Gale at the piano 

The brief but to the point comment of a well-known 
critic was “She's all right’”—meaning Miss Gale 


©AaA® 


The prominent accompanist and song coach, Miss Burr, 
has again been appointed vice-president for New York of 
the State Music Teachers’ Association, her sixth consecu 
tive time, I believe. 

At her church, Grace M. E., a new quartet began last 
Sunday, with Miss Clarke, of Milwaukee, alto; Edward 
Strong, tenor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
for evening services, the tenor for morning not yet de 
cided; same with the bass. Miss Burr says nice things 
of the new bass of the cathedral, Percy Hemus, of Spring 
field, Mo 

She will continue her special musical services the last 
Sunday evening of each month 

Last week she played at Sorosis, for Mrs. N yrthrop and 
Miss Martina Johnstone, soloists, Mrs. Northrop singing 


Miss Burr’s “A Song,” written especially for her. Those 
who have heard her sing it say it fits like a glove 
She is also very busy coaching some of the best-known 


singers in town, and will play the accompaniments tor some 





of them at the Women’s Philharmonic concert at Carnegie 
Lyceum, November 27. 
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Lucy Madison Lehmann, the contralto, who sang with the 
Kaltenborns last summer, achieving a decided success, has 
been engaged by J. Warren Andrews to sing at his organ 
recital of Wednesday, December 5. Inasmuch as Mr. An 
drews has a large field from which to choose his solo sing 
ers, this is very complimentary to the fair Lucy 

A MusicaL Courier representative recently heard her 
sing German’s “Who'll Buy My Lavender,” which she did 
most gracefully, and the Smith song, known as “The 
Quest,” she sang with much expression Abide With 
Me,” by Ashford, and Granier’s ‘“‘Hosanna” she also sang 
well, with real religious devotion. She has power, range, 
temperament, attractive appearance, and these things should 
unite in making her successful as a church and concert 
singer. 
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J. Warren Andrews has planned a series of four organ 
recitals on Thursdays at 4, Church of the Divine Pater- 
ty, beginning to-morrow, November 15, when he will 


ni 
play music ranging from Bach 
pupils, Lillian M. Bailie and Arthur L. Collins, wil also 


play. Albert Quesnel, the tenor, will assist vocally. Other 


¢ 


to Capocci, and his organ 


soloists for the subsequent concerts are Ray D. Finel, Percy 
r. Hemus and Lucy Madison Lehmann. No card of ad 
mission required 

The music for the following eight Sunday evening ser 


as far as practicable, be selected from the com 


1 


vices wil 





posers representing the “Many Lands” subject of the pas 
tor, the Rey. Charles H. Eaton’s, address. Last Sunday 
evening “The Music of Italy”’ was represented by the com 
positions of Sir Michael] Costa, composer of “Eli” and 
“Naaman,” who was born in Naples, but lived in London 

Mr. Andrews gave an organ recital at the Simpson 
M. E. Church, Jersey City, November 8, assisted by Miss 
Estelle Harris, soprano, and A, E. Armstrong, reader 
All of which shows the activity of Mr. Andrews 


®©®Ae 


To-morrow, Thursday, at 4, Richard T. Percy will 
give the third organ recital at the Marble Collegiate 
Church, Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street, with Mrs 
Alice Sherwood Irwin, contralto, and Leland Langley, bari- 
tone, of St. Bartholomew’s, soloists. Here is the program: 











Fantaisie and Fugue in C minor Hesse 
Sceeur Monique (1790) ° Couperin 
Songs— 
Snowflakes Cower 
The Quest Eleanor Smit 
Slumber Boat ‘ Gaynor 
Mrs. Irwin. 
Communion acl , Devred 
Duetto . Mendelssohn 
Prelude to Parsifal Wagner 
Songs— 
Je ne veux pas autre chose Widor 
To Anthea.... , Hatton 
Mr. Langley 
March from Leonore Symphony Raff-Shelley 
Mr. Percy has organized a choral society, which meets 
Friday evenings at the lecture room of the church; good 
voices wanted F. W. RIEsSBERG 


CLARA BUTT 


(MRS. KENNERLEY RUMFORD). 


in America—=-- 





FEBRUARY, MARCH ano APRIL. 


Address: VERT AND WOLPSOHN, 
131 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


Notes from Rome. 


SONZOGONIAN season has just come to and 
end at the formerly Politeamo, now Teatro 





Adriano 
two “Cinderellas,” one by Rossini and the 
other by Massenet, the old one sung most 


The principal attraction was the 


admirably by the splendid contralto Guerrina Fabbri, the 
finest now in Italy. Too bad her personality did not 
correspond at all to the role, she being a big, strapping 
woman, with big, strapping feet, too. The other was nicely 
sung by Bel Sorel, once a café chantant artist, and this 
can be felt all through her work. Both operas were very 
much applauded, but the old Rossini work had the su 
premacy, thanks to the magnificent singing of Guerrina 
Fabbri. 

At the Teatro Nuovo, a small third rate theatre, a season 
f opera was announced A few performances of the 


‘Barber of Seville’ were given, and the theatre closed on 
opera. That alone tells the story Now a new season 
has opened with the greatest novelty of our time 
“Trovatore,” at the Teatro Quirino, another third rate 
heatre, with Julian Biel in the title role. He seems to 
have encountered public favor, as the opera is repeated 
It is too early for concerts. Nothing is going on of any 


importance. The Costanzi will soon open its doors for a 


and 


season of opera 


The Virgil Recitals. 


RS. A. K. VIRGIL gives three recitals every 
week at the Virgil Piano School, 29 





West Fifteenth street, in order to give 
the numerous pupils an opportunity in 
public playing These affairs are im 
promptu, as the program is made after the scholars arrive 
Pupils are allowed to play either a new work which is 
ynsidered to be ready by their teacher or one of their 
old pieces, which they have reviewed for the occasion 
On Wednesday evening of last week an interesting pro 
gram was given. Every performance was meritorious 
Master Miner Walden Gallup opened the recital with tix 
first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata. op. 10, No. 2. He 
showed the same easy grace and composure which 
habitually characterize his playing and gave an earnest 
and thoughtful interpretation. His playing gains steadily 


both musically and as to execution 


Wilbur S. Blakeslee next played two Chopin mazurkas 
his touch and phrasing being exceptionally beautiful 
Later he played the Chopin study in A flat, with good 


effect. Mr. Blakeslee is undoubtedly one of the coming 
rtists of New York 

Miss Bessie Benson deserves a special mention for het 
rendering of the Novellette in B minor and “Whims,” by 
Schumann Miss Benson is a thoroughly emotional 


player and fascinates her hearers by her variety of tone 


color and shading. She has in addition to this a fine 
technic, and as a consequence her playing is always looked 


forward to and remembered with pleasure 
C. Virgil Gordon played the Liszt Mazurka Brillant 


rhis work requires a splendid technic, velocity, freedom 
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and dash, while here and there bits of tender feeling must 
be shown. Mr. Gordon gave an excellent rendering to 
this difficult composition. He shows marked improve- 
ment in breadth and nobility of style, also in the romantic 
and emotional qualities demanded by the artist player. 
Littie Hans Bergman furnished his share of the even 
ing’s enjoyment by playing the Eighth Invention by 


Bach, and “Spring Greetings.’ from Mrs. Virgil's 


melodious studies, both of which were done in a capital 
manner. Later in the evening he played “Drolleries,” by 
Von Willm. Mrs. Virgil also gave an exhibition of Hans’ 
ability to name any tone or series of tones played on the 
piano. He further illustrated for Mrs. Virgil the course 
of training pursued in the ear training classes for train- 
ing pupils to recognize all relations of tone, as major and 
minor seconds, perfect fourths and fifths, major and 
minor sixths, &c., and major and minor chords. Master 
fans is only eight years old, but shows a decided ability, 
which, undoubtedly, through the excellent training he 
receives at the Virgil School, will result in remarkable 
cleverness, if not great artistic triumphs; we think the 


latter 


Florence Gale’s Recital. 


LORENCE GALE, pupil of Dr. Blodgett, Dr. 
Mason and Leschetizky, gave a recital in Men 
delssohn Hall, New York, on Saturday even- 
ing, November 10, when the Kneisel Quartet 
An appreciative audience heard the program, 





assisted. 


which consisted of Mendelssohn’s D minor Trio, for piano, 


violin and ‘cello; Novellette, in F sharp minor, op. 22, 
Schumann; Romance in A flat, op. 5, Tschaikowsky; 
Liszt’s Etude in D flat; Quartet in C minor, Schubert, and 
Schumann’s E flat Quintet. As an encore the pianist con 
tributed Moszkowski’s ‘‘Guitarre.” 

Enthusiasm prevailed, finding expression in bountiful ap- 
plause and beautiful floral tributes. Upon the success of 


another composer's intentions. Finally, the Schumann 
“Nov tte’ and Tschaikowsky’s “Romance” were played 
with intelligence and finish. 





The Fifth or « Wooden” Anniversary 
of Bowman’s Temple Choir. 


ITH a souvenir program, printed on Japanese wood, 

the Temple Choir, of the Baptist Temple, Brook- 

lyn, E. M. Bowman founder and conductor, celebrated its 

Wooden Anniversary last Thursday evening. Mr. Bow- 

man’s idea has been to build up a chorus choir which 

would be recognized as nothing short of the best one in 
the country. 





It is an ideal volunteer organization, which has steadily 
improved in quality and efficiency until it has become to- 
day the marvel of choir leaders, who know by experience 
the difficulty of holding together so large a body of sing- 
ers long enough to secure artistic results. Numbers of 
our leading musicians have heard this choir sing and 
“I don’t see 
how he does it!” And yet the fifth anniversary comes 
around with increasing numbers and expansionist en- 


studied its records, and they generally say: 


thusiasm. There is an amateur orchestra contingent to 
the Temple Choir of thirty or more members, and with 
its assistance the following program was given: 


Ovectans, Tie Bement Be Feiee crc ccccsesicccccceseccoscscced Adam 
The Temple Orchestra. 
E:T I aartatGinceckdn tidacinkcterisesdaceceiveien Denza 
Miss Bessie May Bowman. 
rrombone solo, Im tiefen Keller sitz Ich hier................ Fischer 
John A. Bayton. 
Symphony in G (first movement)..............scceecececeeceeecs Haydn 
The Temple Orchestra. 
Song, The Turnkey’s Song, from Rob Roy................. De Koven 
D. M. Bothwell. 
Recitation, My Awful Experience with a Whistler............. —- 


Miss Louise F. Brownell. 


H. Whitney Tew Returns. 


WHITNEY TEW, the distinguished basso, returned 

e from London, England, to New York on Saturday 

last, having spent the month of October filling many en 

gagements in Great Britain. Mr. Tew will remain in 

this country and be available for appearances in oratorio, 
concert and recital until January 10, 1901. 

Possessing a musical temperament, commanding stage 
presence and unusually fine and resonant bass voice 
characteristics which have made him prominent in Eu 
rope’s artistic circles—he will doubtless be eminently suc 
cessful in America. 

This artist will spend the present week at the Waldorf 
Astoria. 


The Bendix String Quartet. 


HE Bendix String Quartet, which is composed oi 
Max Bendix, first violin; Ernest Bauer, second vio- 
lin; J. Altschuler, viola, and Leo Schulz, violoncello, wil! 
give its first public recital the evening of Novemebr 22, 
in Mendelssohn Hall. The quartet will be assisted by 
Bruno Oscar Klein, the composer-pianist, who on this 
occasion, with the co-operation of Mr. Bendix, will present 
his latest work, a suite for violoncello and piano 


Boston Critics on Mme, Schiller. 


The second in the series of piano recitals given by Mme. Madeline 
Schiller took place yesterday afternoon. A great degree of interest 
was excited at the outset, the audience being of fair proportions 
and made up largely of professionals and amateurs, many of whom 
came to be instructed, as well as delighted, by the performance 
Nor could any one have been disappointed at the manner in which 
their hopes and expectations were gratified, for seldom is such 
musical treat afforded as that of yesterday. Of the selections, while 
all were performed in a manner to rivet the attention and bring out 





this, her first New York concert, Miss Gale is to be con- 





Concerning her playing many favorable comments may 
de The tou is resolute and crisp, anon sym 
pathetic ight and exquisitely delicate. In arpeggio 
le passages she excels, octave intricacies being at 

Her style is characterized by animation 

than repos Rhythmical emphasis and accuracy 
predominating features of her performance. Evidently 


schooling has been thorough and comprehensive. The 








| Etude in D flat antly interpreted, exacting 
ps and other ‘al difficulties being admirably 
nipulated. Witl xception of the last movement, 

vhich was slightly lacking in smoothness, Mendelssohn's 

| vas a notab ffort ing high commendation 





qually acceptable was the Schumann Quintet, while 


Schubert’s Quartet served to musically illustrate still 


E. M. BOWSIAN’S CECELIAN CHOIR. 


(Quartet, The Miserere, from I! Trovatore........ aaa er 
(Arranged by Shattuck.) 
The Irving Quartet. 
Choir Procession, March, from Tannhauser..............- Wagner 

The singing of Miss Bessie Bowman, daughter of E. M 

3owman, was received with special favor. Miss Bow 
man has a contralto voice of good compass, soulful qual 
ity, and, as a result of her years of study with Cappiani, 
Sanger, Sauvage and Garrigue-Mott, she sings with ar 
tistic intelligence and finish. She will be heard from one 
of these days. The playing of the orchestra was highly 
creditable to it, and the entire program was suitable and 
enjoyable. 

The installation of the officers of the Order of Mackin 
tosh, a foul-weather league in the choir, to promote punc 
tual, regular attendance at the rehearsals and services, was 
a novel and very pretty ceremony. 


beauties which, under ordinary playing, would never even be fore 


shadowed, the most perfectly rendered seemed to be the Etudes 
the Polonaise, and especially the movements from the Concert 
The delicacy of touch, which yet lacked no element of firmness and 
power under the entire control, the marvelous evenness of the execu 
tion, and the feeling, the “‘soul’’ thrown into the presentation, whic! 
relieved them from any coldness resulting from mechanical exact 
ness, were apparent as each number pr gressed, and the interest ha 
not diminished when the last on the program was finished.—Bostor 


Herald. 


The second piano recital the series announced by Madame 
Schiller was given yesterday afternoon, and the audience wa 
worthy the occasion and the artists. The program of piano musi 
was confined to the compositions of Chopin, and, while such a 


program cannot fail to lack something of the interest of a more 
varied selection, still the choice of the numbers was made wit! 
such rare good taste, and their presentation was so absolutely fault 
less, that general commendation, rather than criticism, is called for 
in speaking of the several numbers. Boston Globe 
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Maconda Triumphs at St. Louis. 
ed OLLOWING rapidly upon her successes at the 


Ko~ 


From the criticisms in the leading St 


New England musical 


elcbrated soprano made one of the 


career 


These criticisms speak for themselves 


Musical Festival. 
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festivals Mme 
lotte Maconda went to St. Louis last week to 
take part in the important musical event there. 


Louis 


greatest 


Madame Maconda’s Unique Rehearsal. 


Melodious festival programs were the rule at the 
Wednesday In the afternoon Mme. Charlotte Mac 
mous “Traviata” aria, “Ah, Fors e Lui,”’ and A. E 


ficial accompanist, | 


hits 


nda 


papers, 


Char- 


the 





who attended both the afternoon and evening concerts declared that 
Madame Maconda was at her best in the Verdi mumber. Her sin 
guilarly swect and tender voice was heard throughout the hall. Her 
vocalization had a peculiar penetrating quality, without a trace of 
roughness, the word velvety being strictly applicable. 

In the evening before a large audience E. R. Kroeger conducted 
the program. Madame Maconda was again the vocal soloist. Her 
principal number was the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” for which First 
Flutist Broeckaert played the obligato. Madame Maconda experi 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA. 


ol 
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sang 


1seum 


her 


the 


Epstein, the 


layed the piano score to perfection. Many 





conductors, a prima donna and a sol 


enced her usual gocd fortune in this instance. By a sligh 





ahead the 
uld be had 


prepare against contingencies, had brought a copy of 


chance her New York manager had failed to send 


tral score, and no rehearsal with the entire orchestra c« 
rhe 
the orchestration, and this was given to the principal 
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singer, to 
instrumenta 
yetore the tit 
knows 


little promptin 


room an hour 
Mr 


needed a 


dressing 
the 


the 


who assembled in her 


ists, 


for Madame’s appe.rance on stage Broeckaert 


score backward, 
Macc: da 


ranged 


others 
Mr 


were 


obligato but 
Madame 


and ck 


0d beside her 
Attracted 


and with two 


Kroeger st 
room the 
Alfred Ernst 


mounted a chair, 
the 


Director 


music 
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o flutist to instruct them, the 


sely about ians 


by the unusual scene, ente 
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festival orchestralists soon knew their work Madame Macogda 


sang the selection superbly to the audience, and was repeatedly re 
called, singing a Delibes number as an encore The instrumenta 
section of the program consisted of the Beethoven ‘“‘Leonore,”’ No 
3. and the “Prer Gynt” suite Both were ably presented The 
chorus had for its portion the “Gloria” from Mozart's Twelfth 
Mass, the “Rose Maiden” Bridal Chorus and the “Gallia” cantata 
in which Madame Maconda sang the s t.—St. I Star 


Third Day of the Musical Festival—Local Theatrical Notes. 


yesterday's 





Mme. Charlotte Maconda was the principal soloist at 
musical festival concerts, she singing both afternoon and evening 
A hearty welcome and enthusiastic applause were her reward. Mme 





Maconda is esteemed one of America’s leading « ra sopranos 








Her selections yesterday were calculated to display her talent to 
best effect All her solos were fav e show eces 1€ whi 
the pubic has long associated vocal gymnastics and pyrotechnic 
If well given, they are certain of abundant applause At the after 
noon concert, which Charles P. Seymour conduct Madame Ma 

nda sang the aria, “Ah, Fors e Lu from Verd La Traviata 
and the Polacca from Tt “M r The florid and t an 
rnamentation of these arias gave the artist fine tunit tor 
the employment of her clear, musi we rained ‘ 











notes were particularly be f rhe ] 4 an lesce ng rur 
in the “Mignon” aria was not simply squealed out, as most prat 
who attempt it d but ea note was clear lefir nd g 
full value In the evening she g the Mad Scene fror Don 
zetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor and rred the audience mucl 
enthusiasn The flute obligat with tw this aria would 
nm of its popularity, and whic $ ar xCeE gly ficult thing 

play, was finely done by Mr. Brockhardt, » came in for a 
just share of the applause. Madame Macond was re ed three 
times, and finally sang Delibes’ “Maid of Cadiz which was als 
given as an encore to the Verdi aria in the fternoor The 
Mig ’ aria had to be repeated at that concert Ss I tis Globe 
Democ November 8, 190 

Maconda Made a Big Success. 











Was the Second Event of the Musical FestivalNearty Greetings 
by Friends. 
Mme. Charlotte " I ( seum w 
second great event of the isi festival, and her reception wa 
less enthusiastic tha t tendered Madame Nordica m the 
pening night if r c f apy e w greeted Madame 
Maconda upon her entrance last evening was less than upon the 
pening night, it we verbalanced | the enthusiasr f the greet 
ng Madame Maconda is not a str ger Ss I and t fact 
was made strongly apparent when she appeared n the utfor 
for her first number She has improved, if anything n her persona 
appearance fact that was commented upor he advanced t the 
front of the platfort and wher he had fir ed her first s« 1 
e Mad Scene from Donizett “Lucia,” e applause which f 
»wed was ample e lence that the “ r f ar riticisr 
be passed upon her singing. Re < e bowed he acknow x 
ment of the encore, but the lic ew : be itished u 
he sang “The Maid of Cadiz 
rhe her number of the Rg h the f the « n 
ng ear even € 1 g t va ’ 
G f ar at I ‘ 1 ir n 
e < 1 r re It w 
neerted effort nd we to splendid advantage the g 1 work 
has been ne in preparation.—St. Louis Post-Dispatc 
Maconda Scored a Hit in the **Lucia’’ Mad Scene. 
Mme. Charlotte Maconda’s singing of r lad $ e fror I 
cia” was br ant The beaut y cle fine exe ed 
thrilled the auditors and awakened stor of apy r rhe 
obligato of this aria was very credital M Brockhard 
Madame Maconda was re« ed three time t t nding 


the sweet “Maid of Cadiz De St. I Evening ( 
icle 
Pratt’s Analytical Lecture. 
S G. PRATT’S free lectu n harmony, esp ip 
. plied to piano playing, was given at Carnegie Ha 
Gymnasium Saturday aftert before a numbe teach 
ers and students, whos pp n was shown by fre 


quent applause 





Mr. Pratt affirms that every pianist would save two 
thirds of his physical effort in the stud e pian the 
harmonic construction was underst | nd analyt 
method employed. His illustratior y means a chart 
ot the simple harme - construct . d ; eal passage 
from Weber, Chopin, Beethoven, | rt and others, made 
s p! n to his audience that hey t nce recog! 1 t 
great value of this new treatmer e subje 





F. W. RIESBERG, 4ccomranisr. 


“T take great pleasure in thank!ng you for the bea: tiful accom 
paniments, played -o conscientious!y and in such perfect taste.’ 


Organ, Eiarmony. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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Earl Gulick’s Gifts 


Scientifically Considered. 


CIENTIFIC minds ever delight in analyzing re- 
= markable gifts in children, and especially pro- 
< nounced is the readiness to study out the prob- 

lem when the subject proves to be a normal 
healthful type of youth. 

Those who have had the pleasure of meeting Earl Gu- 
lick knows that he belongs to that healthful type of gifted 
child whose career is more than promising. Earl’s pre- 
cocity is linked to intelligence, common sense. and man- 
ners that are natural and most winning. His phenomenal 
soprano voice and keen musical perception have aroused 
among thinking musicians extraordinary interest. When 
a veteran like Dudley Buck, Sr., will engage this boy as 
soloist for the Brooklyn Apollo Club concert, then all 
must agree that the ability and skill of the youthful singer 
are all that his admirers have claimed them to be. 

The readers of THE Musicat Courier have read in 
these columns of the high social honors that have filled the 
career of Master Gulick. Statesmen, army officers, society 
leaders and famous artists from a!l countries have enter- 
tained the boy, and all have marveled at his gifts and per- 
sonality. Ordinary reporters have exhausted their vocabu- 
lary in describing Earl’s singing and his generous artistic 
equipment. But it remained for a scientific magazine to 
publish an analytical sketch of the boy whose sweet and 
finished singing has thrilled multitudes. 

The following extracts from the Phrenological Journal 
will be found most interesting: 


Earl G. Gulick, Lad of Promise. 


From a purely scientific rather than from a eulogistic point of 
view we make the following comments on Earl G. Gulick’s brain 
capacity and physical organization: 

Instead of finding a little seraph or angel, with defective body 
and nervous temperament and highly sensitized organization, we 
were gratified to find a boy of substantial proportions, one possess- 
ing a fine physique, a phenomenal chest capacity, a strong vital tem- 
perament, to which are united in equal proportions the motive and 
the mental. 

Music as a general thing produces so much intensity of feeling, 
and works so materially upon the nerve centres of the organization, 
that it was more pleasurable to find that little Gulick has a remark- 
able hold on life, and that his talent, which is as natural to him 
as to breathe, will not wear out his body or overstrain his brain. 
He is an exceptional boy for twelve years of age, his measurements 
which we had the pleasure of taking the other day, being as follows: 

Head, circumference at the base, 22% inches. 

Length of head, from ear to ear, 15% inches. 

Length of head, from front to rear, 15 inches. 

Weight of body, 105 pounds. 

Height, 4 feet 10 inches. 

Chest capacity, 31 inches; expansion, 34% inches. 

Born, January 29, 1888. 

With this exceptional record he unites exquisite quality of or- 
ganization, which enables him to utilize his brain power in a per- 
fectly and natural way. 

In hundreds of cases among children of all nationalities we have 
not found a lad so finely proportioned, and so capable of filling not 
only one but many Size of head is not every- 
thing, but when size is united to a harmonous organization, neurotic 
tendencies are not possible. Gulick is a perfectly natural child, and 
physiologically possesses a remarkable hold on Efe, and when we 
remarked that he will probably live to a good old age, and as long 
as some interpolated: “‘As long as my grand- 
father perhaps, who lived to a great age.” 

Of his mental capacity, his head indicates great breadth through 
the temples as well as in the diameter from ear to ear. He thus has 
energy and force of character to throw into his intellectual work. 
rhe anterior measurement from the opening of one ear across the 


easy 


positions in life. 


of his ancestors, he 


brow to the other side is exceptional, but it is not alone in these 
centres that he has talent and ability to express his musical genius. 
Taking a line from the centre of the forehead, around the circum. 
ference of the head, the faculties of sublimity are 
passed, which give to his mind great taste and power of expression, 
and ability to see the light and shade of musical conception. Thus 
the parts that require a pianissimo are as delicately given as those 
that require a strong and Evidently music 
agrees with him, and one remarkable teature that we note in his 


ideality and 


sustained cresgendo. 


cerebral development is his utter lack of concern or fear, shown by 
the development.of cautiousness. While some children would be 
nervous in appearing before large audiences, and being called upon 
to sing difficult oratorical music and opera, he simply revels in it; 
in fact, he must gain as much benefit by singing as his audiences 
do, in the same way as a speaker gathers magnetism from his audi- 
ence, and feels less exhausted when he sits down than when he rose 
to give an eloquent oration. 

* * * As a lifework Gulick has before him not only his talent, 
taste and wonderful capacity for understanding music, but he pos- 
sesses oratorical powers of unquestionable quality, and artistic and 
inventive ability of no mean order. 

Earl Gulick is the son of Dr. and Mrs. John Gilbert 
Gulick, of Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The boy 
has studied singing with some of the best teachers, and 
his general education has been most careful and thorough. 

He has a long list of engagements to fill this season, 
and a number of these are with leading clubs and so- 
cieties. 





Jessie Shay’s Foreign Press Notices. 


The young woman is endowed with remarkable artistic abilities. 
She possesses power of touch even to that high degree which is de- 
manded in the Henselt F minor concerto. Besides, her tone is noble 
and supple (geschmeidig), as weil as capable of variegated shadings. 
With tenderness, for instance, it was applied in the larghetto of that 
concerto, and in Schumann’s “Prophet Bird.”” The performer’s tech 
nic was equal to all difficulties, no matter whether they consisted in 
brilliant bravura passages or in flowing and pearl-iike figures. In 
her delivery Miss Shay combines clear insight with natural musical 
feeling.—Vossische Zeitung, Berlin. 





Miss Shay again proved herself an authoritative, versatile, inde- 
pendent artist. The wild Polish Dance in the Fantaisie was taken 
at a whirlwind tempo, and worked up to a climax which was irre- 
sistibly potent and exciting. The quiet parts were done with simple 
pathos and a delicious use of the tempo rubato. It is curious that 
an American should be able to interpret so characteristically Pader 
ewski’s intensely national composition. The fact in itself 
volumes. Genius is encompassing, cosmic. In music it knows no 
barrier of nationality or sex.—German Times, Berlin. 





Perry Averill Busy. 

Mr. Averill has begun his season most auspiciously, and 
particularly is the vocal material under his direction now 
very pleasing to him; he has many fine voices, among 
them a baritone with bass quality, Harvey Self, who al- 
ready has a nice church position, and is sure of a future. 
Other of Mr. Averill’s pupils hail from such distant points 
as Kansas, Colorado, Michigan, Georgia, &c., and this 
speaks volumes for the quality of his work. 

Mr. Averill’s success in the Beethoven sketch, with Bis- 
pham, some months ago, is recalled, notwithstanding 
which he has successfully withstood the temptation of 
going on the operatic stage, for which he has had tempt- 
ing offers. 





Winters’ Second Chamber Concert. 


This occurs to-morrow (Thursday) evening, at O. Hey- 
wood Winters’ extensive studios, 98 Fifth avenue, the ar- 
tists being Marie Potvin, pianist; Ludwig W. Hoffman, 
‘cellist; Charles Stone Wilson, tenor, and Richard A. 
Purdy. 

_ Those wishing to make sure of seats will do well to call 
for invitation cards; all are welcome, however. Mr. Win- 


ters’ students’ musicale will occur early in December. 


Zeisler’s Request Program. 


Since the announcement of Mme. Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler’s piano recital, to be given at Central Music Hall, 
Chicago, Wednesday evening, December 5, so many re- 
quests for special numbers have been made that she has 
decided to play a request program. Requests should be ad 
dressed to F. Wight Neumann, Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
and should be received not later than November 21 


speaks 


FRANCE. 


HE widow of the composer Poise has, by her 
will, left to the Academie des Beaux Arts a 
large sum to be used to found a Poise Prize of 
400 francs to be annually given to the young 

composer whose work most resembles Poise’s 


LD, 
Ty 


It is touch- 
ing to see such a tribute by a bereaved widow to her late 
spouse; but who was Poise? Well, he was born at Nimes 
in 1828, and died in Paris, 1892. 
tas, “Les Joli.Filles” being one, and an oratorio named “Ce- 
cilie.” 


He wrote twelve operet- 


These works, however, are not so deserving of imi- 
tation as his fond widow imagines, and the Academy will 
probably refuse the legacy under the condition mentioned 
®a® 

On October 18, a sad and sullen day with cold and per 
sistent rain, the monument to Chopin was inaugurated, the 
melancholy and tender poet, pathetic and a dreamer, who 
drew from the soul of the piano new sonorities, accents 
unknown before him, cries of an emotion at times poign 
ant. It was originally intended to raise a monument of vast 
proportions with numerous figures and place it in the 
Parc Monceau. But the subscription was not large enough 
for such a grand design, and a smaller one was selected 
and the place chosen was the Luxembourg. The monu 
ment consists of a column of white stone surmounted by a 
bust in bronze, the work of the sculptor, Georges Dubois 
Though by no means pretentious, the effect is exceedingly 
pleasing, and the bust is said to be an excellent portrait of 
the great musician. Half emerging from the shaft of the 
column is a timid figure of a woman, personifying the 
vague sense of disquietude emanating from the works of 
The inscription is simply Fred 
It is placed in a retired corner 


the melancholy composer 
eric Chopin, and the date 
of the gardens, near the bust of Saint Beuve, with a back 
ground of greensward. A better site it would be hard to 
find. M. Massenet was not able to be present, but M. Peru, 
one of Chopin’s pupils, retraced the master’s career in a 
much applauded speech. Finally, a few words spoken by M 
Godowski, in the name of the Polish Artistic and Literary 
Club, terminated the ceremony. The journalistic references 
to the event are not enthusiastic. 

It is granted, for example, that he is more entitled to a 
monument in Paris than George Washington with two 
statues, but they speak of his timid and reserved nature 
his play full of nuance, his music more original than strong, 
more passionate than eclatante, not made to shine in grand 
concerts and to rouse the enthusiasm of crowds. He did 
once appear, before a large audience, but it was painful for 
him; and for the public who expected to see a virtuoso, 
and saw an artist, a great deception. The Journal des De 
bats speaks lightly of his sentimental adventures, and at- 
tributes his early death to his passion for art. No musi- 
cian ever united, to the same degree, spontaneity of inspira- 
tion and difficulty of realization. Rhythms, ideas, themes 
presented themselves naturally to him, with extraordinary 
abundance and suddenness, but the imperfection of his 
technical studies rendered the rest of his work distressingly 
painful. It will be seen that this on George 
Sand’s account of Chopin’s style of working, but it might 


is based 
have been spared in noticing the little bust erected to his 
Not much sympathy here 


OA ® 


The pianist, Leon Delafosse, during his absence from 


memory. 


Paris has completed a Fantaisie for piano and orchestra 
a work which presents great pianistic difficulties 
®AaA® 
The French, in spite of their Russophile tendencies, seem 
not to like Russian music; at least, if one may judge by 


the critics. In a notice of a Winogradsky concert, the 
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WHITNEY TEW 


The Distinguished Basso. 


- AMERICAN TOUR, 


November 10 to January 10. 


“Mr. Tew displayed a splendid bass voice, and sang with great dignity of style.” 


“ Mr. Tew possesses a fine voice of cultured style. 
of broad sympathies and wide research.” 


For Terms and Dates, address EX. MA. ELINRSCHBERG, 








Times, LONDON: 


Daily TELEGRAPH, LONDON: 
He isa singer of high quality, a musician 





Rooms 317 & 318 Townsend Building, New York. 





MISS HENRIETTE WEBER, 


FROM ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BERLIN. 


SOLO PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Address: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, or 9 West 64th Street, New York. 


Caroline Gardner (| ark c 


<_ Soprano. 
RECITALS. 


CONCERT, ORATORIO, 
Management, CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York. 
RESIDENCE, TRINITY COURT, BOSTON. 
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Direction CHARLES L. YOUNG, Season 1900-1901, Townsend Building, New York. 
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critic of the Temps wrote that Tschaikowsky “produces 
nothing but ennui,” and that the listener becomes more 
and more somnolent as he 


sans merci.’ 
OA Ee 


a row in the charming city of Geneva 


listens to a “bavardage élégant 
, 


monotone et 


There has been 
between the public and the manager of the theatre. The pub 
lic absolutely objected to hearing the same pieces and seeing 
the same faces, year after year. They objected to the same 
foreign troupes being thrust upon them, and so when “La 


Juive” was given one day, they hissed the performers off 


the stage. The curtain fell, and the manager announced 


that the artists had handed in their resignations, and that 


he had accepted them. Yet the poor manager on emerg 


ing from the theatre was caught by the public and “badly 
mishandled.” 


O) A ® 


Le Ménestrel tells us that there is a great scandal at Buda 


pest. Porzsold, the director of the popular theatre, is ac 


cused by his star, Marie Gazzi, of making improper pro 


posals to | and, when “she scorned the villain.” of 


press of the city is divided on the 


ier, 
persecuting her. The 
question. The town council has appointed a committee to 


investigate the matter, and Porzsold has challenged a 


deputy, Hentaller, to a duel with sabres, a very dangerous 
weapon, the French duellists say 
‘Good V énestrel, 


have at Paris if we adopted such prudish customs? What 


heavens!” cries Le “what would we 


faces our directors would pull!” 
©AaAG 

Calvé has gone in search of calm and fresh air to Cairo 
Thence she will go to Turkey and 


9 
and will return fr 


Greece and Palestine 


m her pilgrimage in March 


> AG 
At the Grand Opéra they are rehearsing Xavier La 
roux’s “Astarte.” t the Opéra Comique they have given 


Le Réve “Lakmé” and “Les Noches de Jeannette.” 
At the Chatelet the 


the 106th performance of the 


Colonne concert season opened with 
“Damnation of Faust.” 


©A Ee 


[he veteran Fauré made his appearance at the gala 


matinee of the Association of Dramatic Artists, and sang 
his own “Crucifixus” and (with Mlle. Acté) a duet from 
Gounod's Mireille.” He aroused indescribable en 


thusiasm, especially as he was in full possession of all his 


vocal resources 
®aese& 


It was lately announced that Gailhard had made a con- 


tract with Cosima Wagner to produce “Siegfried” in the 


‘Gétterdammerung.” M. Gailhard denied it in the Figaro 


Now Le Ménestrel returns to the charge and triumphantly 
points out that in the program of the Opéra “Siegfried” is 
announced for the beginning 1902 


W. R. Squire in Troy. 

William Russell Squire, the tenor, will appear as soloist 
at the concert of the Troy Vocal Society this evening, No 
vember 14, singing Siegmund’s “Love Song”; “Memories,” 
by Lynes, and “An Open Secret,” by Woodman 


increasing demand, and whenever he sings makes new and 


He is in 


firm admirers 


Ten days ago he and Mrs. Squire sang with success at 
the afternoon service at the Broadway Tabernacle, “Where 
fore, My Soul,” by Costa 


Willis E. Bacheller, Tenor. 


HE 
of natural gifts, supplemented by earnest study, 
under the best European masters, and combined 


success of this American tenor is the result 


with a wide experience in this and other lands 
Nor should it be that 
element has also largely entered into this, for all 


forgotten the personal 
who 
know Bacheller know a sincere and gentlemanly character 


New 


was engaged as tenor for Rutgers 


Coming to York after some years’ residence in 


California, he 
terian Church, 
nizing him as the superior of the many who applied 





Presby 
the organist, F. W. Riesberg, at once recog 


That 


this judgment was correct is best proven by the fact that 





WILLIS EB. BACHELLER. 


he has since then risen to still better positions, being now 
tenor of the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, and 
New York 


season in an uptown hall will be 


of Temple Emanu-E]l, 
His song recitals last 
recalled as affairs, a large variety 


interesting presenting 


of music, all sung. without the printed notes, and in most 
effective fashion. 

York State Musi 
kind of a hit 


cling his success as follows 


New 


made the biggest 


At the Saratoga meeting oi the 
Teachers’ Association | 


1€ 
this paper at that time chron 





He sang with such sincere expression, with such tonal 
volume, and with such finish in all ways that he instantly 
ade a name for himself throughout the State, for be it 
remembered that there are in attendance at these conven 
tions musicians, conductors from all over the State. If his 


1 


group of songs appealed especially to the general listener, 
more especially then the “Giaconda” aria hit the spot with 


the more cultivated musician; he received applause galore 





and wore his honors modestly 
3efore us lie press notices from many cities, such as 
Portland, Me.; San Francisco, Cal.; Farmington, Sara 





toga, &c., all speaking in enthusiastic terms of Tenor 
Bacheller 

He has some excellent engagements for this season 
among them for the Brooklyn Institute, with the Handel 


and Haydn, of Boston, both in oratorio, and a concert in 


Portland, Me 
Mr. Bacheller is the tenor of a new quartet, the other 


Adele Laeis Bald- 
this, as the only 


New York, will be 


members being Louise Voigt, soprano; 
Robert Hosea 


specially arranged concert quartet in 


win, alto, and bass 


known as The Quartet 


Gerrit Smith Organ Recital Tour. 


oe GERRIT SMITH and Mrs. Smith will this season 
devote much time to the giving of organ recitals, 
Mrs 


when desired 


Smith contributing the vocal of the 
The 


paper draws attention 


portion 


programs 


announcement in another part of this 


to this, and gives some idea of his 
professional work, and the fine organ at the South Church, 
Madison Mrs. Smith 


church concert, besides 


Chirty-eighth street and avenue 


has always been popular in and 


being a favorite in a large social circle, covering much of 
the United States. Dr 
\ 


and particularly to th 


Smith needs no introduction to 
t who love 


music lovers at large part 





the organ. Occupying an eminent position in New York 
the bearer of a distinguished name (that of a near relative 
before war times). he has added lustre to that name as 
one of the foremost organists and composers in the United 
States As president of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association, president of the Manuscript Society 
warden of the Organists’ Guild, all of these societies have 
scen their greatest prosperity during his presidency. The 
fact that many of the eminent composers of Europe have 
written works for his organ recitals speaks volumes, and 
the crowds that attend these recitals (now some it 
number) invariably come again. Dr. Smith has played in 


many of the chief cities of the United States and Europe 





among them Omaha, Colorado Springs, Philadelphia 
Troy, Syracuse, Saratoga, Stamford and 
this fall he gave recitals in B te the 
press speaking in terms of utmost en per 
formances A tour is now being booked for Dr. Smith 
and the popularity of the man, the combination of organ 
and voice, cannot but make a demand To quote a few 


the many press 


A good sized audience, composed of our best known residents, we 

med Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, of New York, at their organ and 
ong recital in the Congregational Churcl The reception accorded 
was most cordial and appreciative 

Dr. Smith is certainly one of e f ga + country 
and holds a high position emong musiciar n the East The 
gram was presented in a most scl rly manner, without any of th 
apparent striving for effect so often made evident by organists. The 
chief interest centered about Mr. Bartlett's Toccata, written for Dr 
Smith, a magnificent neeption, wl nterpreted wit wer 
great beauty and markedly delicate hading, & Colorad Spring 
Gazette (Col.), August, 1808 

The hall was filled with an audience repres ng the very bes 
n Troy’s music circles. Dr. and Mrs. Smit ve a well established 

ace in the hearts of Trojans, and the place has been well won, for 
Mr Smith is cha g nger, and D Sr i lraw unusu 
ally sweet music from the depths of the grea rgan ea There 
is a delicacy about his playing lom f | : rganist 
and this was shown in the Capric« y Lemaigre, given in re nse 
to an encore to tw Guilmant compositions. Guilmant, wh 
remember from his appearance last seasor s a personal friend 
Dr. Smith, and set the seal of his appr pon |} whe he 
composed the latter number expressly for him Troy Rex i, Jan 
ary, 1899. 


The Martha Miner Benefit Concert. 


November 27, at Knabe 


This occurs Tuesday afternoon 


Hall, the Musical Art Society and many well-known ar 
tists assisting. The long-continued illness of Miss Miner 
has moved some good-hearted folk to take this in hand, 
among others Messrs. Weeden & Smock, and the sale of 


tickets should be large. 


MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager the CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, has the honor to announce 


a tournée in the United States and Canada by the 


GODOWSKY, 


A PIANIST WITHOUT A PEER. 


a SEE MANAGEMENT: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 
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SCHERHEY 


| 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. | 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Studio : 780 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 73d St.,. NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1152. 
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Dr. MEDINA-FERRER. 


School for Vocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the 
best methods of vocal training, combined 
with an accurate knowledge of the anat- 
omy and physiology of the larynx, have 
enabled him to perfect a common sense 


method. 
STUDIO: 


Nos. 30 & 32 West 15th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





MARGUERITE 


PREELING-NORRI 





ONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 


THE CLIFTON, 52d St. and Lexington Ave., City. 








TILL echoes of the Birmingnam Festival. Otto 
Lessman, the German critic, after inevitable 
censure of the choral performance of ‘‘Geron- 
tius,”’ exclaims: “Proud England, rejoice! You 





nave an important composer in Mr. Elger, and an eminent 
director in John Wood.” Undoubtedly Mr. Wood and his 
St. James’ Hall Orchestra are doing good work, and de- 
serve all praise. In future festivals it is likely that there will 
be two directors—one for the choral work, another for the 
orchestra. Hans Richter is, as has been elegantly ob- 
served, not a Jack of all trades, and perhaps does not love 
the English traditions. In old days at their festivals the 
choral work was the chief feature and the orchestral part 
was of slight importance; now things have changed, and, 
the two parts being of equal importance, there is need of 
two condtictors 

Another result of the late festival will be the abolition of 
the male alto. Although he is one of God’s creatures and 
not, like the mule or male soprano, man’s invention, he 
will have to go, even in oratorio work, where ecclesiastical 
traditions have enabled him to keep his place, in spite oi 
the superiority of the female voice. 

OA ® 

\ curious survival of old times is found in the notice 
that Sir John Stainer has just been elected master of the 
Musicians’ Company in place of John Collard, the well- 
known piano maker. The Musicians is one of the city 
livery companies, with a membership of fifty, and a total 
income of £400 a year. It offers a medal every year for 
competition among our three great music schools, but 
otherwise its duties are now merely social, consisting of 
an annual dinner, with music, for all the livery, and three 
other banquets a year for the court. Originally, when it 
was founded by Walter Haliday, in the ninth year of the 
reign of Edward IV. (1472), ladies, as well as gentlemen, 
were members, the guild furnishing the music at the court 
entertainments, and licensing all musicians throughout 
England, save in the County Palatinate of Chester. Mem 
vers paid 3s. 4d. on joining, and in return the company 
had to keep a candle burning in the Chapel of the Virgin, 
under old St. Paul's, for the repose of the souls of certain 
royal personages \ charter of James I. restricted the 
guild to men, and one of Charles I. confined the jurisdic- 


tion of the company to the City of London, where, if they 
chose to claim their undoubted privileges, Sir John Stainer, 
Sir Frederick Bridge and their brother members would 
have the exclusive right to “play under windows” and to 


grind the barrel organ in the streets 


O®aAa® 
Imitation is the most sincere flattery, and Wagner is a 
good man to imitate. So thinks Mr. Coleridge Taylor. His 
wife has just presented him with a baby, and just as Rich 
ard Wagner called his son Siegfried, after his music 
drama, Mr. Coleridge cails his offspring Hiawatha, after 
his cantata. Siegfried has some difficulty in living up to 
his name, but what will poor Hiawatha do? He must 
oid firewater, ghost dances and the naughty Pa-pa- 
Kewis, and come over and salute the Great White Father 
n Washington, when he is old enough. 
©A ® 


Signor Mancinelli, conductor-in-chief at Covent Garden, 
has devoted his holiday on the Lago Maggiore to the 
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composition of a new opera. It is upon the well-worn 
but always attractive subject of ‘Francesca da Rimini,” 
which seems to have so great a fascination for composers. 
The best known opera on the subject, perhaps, is that of 
the late Ambroise Thomas, but operas bearing this title 
have likewise been produced from the pens of Franchini, 
Moscuzza, Cagnoni, Nordal, Mercadante, Quilici, Gen- 
erali, Staffa, Gorre, Borgatta, Devasini, Canetti, Bran- 
caccio, Poullard and Marcarini. The earliest opera seems 
to have been Mercadante’s, in 1828, but the majority of 
these works have been produced chiefly in Italy, and with- 
in the last twenty years. 

©®A® 

Edward Elgar invited three ladies—teachers of the 
French, German and English languages at a school in 
which he is interested—to the full rehearsal of his “Dream 
of Gerontius” at Birmingham. Notwithstanding his in- 
junction that they were not to thank him for the privilege, 
the trio of fair instructresses sent him the following epistle, 
in form of expression somewhat Tower of Babelish: 

“My Cuer Herr—We sommes so full de Dankbarkeit 
and débordante Entziicken and sentons so weak et de- 
miitig that la Kraft of une Sprache seems insuffisante 
ausziidriicken our sentiments. Deshalb we unissons unsere 
powers et versuchen to express en Englisch, French and 

Allemand das for que wir feel n’importe quelle Sprache to 
be insuffisante. Wie can nous beschreiben our accablante 
Freude and surprise! Wir do pas wissen which nous 
schatzen most: notre Vergniigen to-morrow, ou die fact, 
que von all gens Sie thought a uns. 

“We sommes alle three fiéres und happy, et danken you 
de ganz our cceur. 

“(Signed by the three ladies aforesaid.)” 

©®A® 

Mr. Joseph Bennett, in The Daily Telegraph, gives the 
following amusing anecdotes of Dr. Joachim’s experiences 
with two famous authors: 

Robert Browning and Joseph Joachim once foregath 
ered with others in a friendly salon. The violinist had 
“obliged” without satisfying certain ladies, who entreated 
the poet to obtain from him another solo. The poet, feeling 
the delicacy of his task, discharged it diplomatically, and 
spake, as sometimes he wrote, so as to conceal his 
thoughts; while the violinist, not understanding, bowed 
and smiled, and did not play. As they left the house, the 
violinist queried, “What did you mean just now?” “Oh,” 
said the poet, “I wanted you to give us some more mu- 
sic;” and to him the violinist, “Then why did you not 
come and say, ‘Joe, old boy, give us another tune?’ ” 

A second story, this time of a violinist and a sage—they 
were walking together in Hyde Park—they being Joseph 
Joachim and Thomas Carlyle. The sage, in amiable mood, 
discoursed pleasantly of great Germans, and the violinist, 
to repay compliment in kind. spoke of famous English- 
men, mentioning Sterndale Bennett. “Eh!” said the sage. 
forgetting, or not forgetting, the vocation of his com- 
panion, “I don’t like musicians—wind-baggy sort of 
people!” Tableau! 

Years ago Gilbert went to America He arrived in 
August. He called at Wallack’s Theatre, and was told 
that Mr. Wallack was out of town. He gave his name to 
the doorkeeper, who replied that he had never heard of a 
dramatist called Gilbert. Same conversation at the Union 
Square. Gilbert went home by the next steamer and 
proclaimed to sympathizing London that New York 
managers lived on their yachts and did not know the 
names of any modern English dramatists. 


Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra. 


YounGstTown, VUhio, November 4, 1900. 


HE Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra has opened its 
sixth season, and while the outlook points to an im 
provement over previous work, there are still some mat 
ters, reference to which made in proper spirit and taken in 
the same way may be helpful to the organization. The 
local papers bestow nothing but praise, while to any mu 
sically intelligent listener there are spots which it is hoped 


will be bettered as time goes on. 


The string contingent is by far the superior part of the 
organization; this is especially true of the first violins; the 
seconds and violas are satisfactory, while the tone of the 
‘cello borders on harshness, at times in sfz, even passing the 
thinly drawn line. The genial countenance of Mr. Heine 


was missed, and we did not have an opportunity of hear 
ing his successor, Henrie Merck 


The woodwinds are still inferior in some portions, and 
Mr. Herbert did not always get the called for result from 
them As much cannot be said of the brasses, for at 
slight suggestion they were only too glad to become quite 


boisterous. This was especially noticed in the Tschai 


kowsky Symphony, which latter, it seemed to us, was an 
unwise choice for a first concert. The tympani were notice- 
ably improved, and we hope that these brothers will not 


become too ambitious in remaining concerts 
Signor Scotti was received with immense enthusiasm 


Query: Why do American people lose their heads over a 


singer with a foreign name? I really belive that if an un 
known American baritone were to sing the way Signor 
Scotti did at these concerts he would be poorly received 
To be sure, his low and middle registers possess deep and 
full tones, but his upper notes, in addition to being “foggy,” 
were untrue to pitch. This, it seems to me, is the unpar 
donable sin, and singers guilty of it should be cast into 
everlasting silence 


To return to the orchestra. let us say in closing that the 
“Fidelio” overture, which opened the program, went 
smoothly enough, while, as we said before, the men did 
not seem quite ready for Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym 
phony in F minor. In the prelude to “Lohengrin” we 
were much surprised that the progression in violins sound 


ed forced, although Mr. Herbert worked up a great cres 


cendo 
Liszt’s F major Rhapsody has little to commend it, but 
one thing we noticed which particularly pleased us, 1. ¢ 
that Mr. Herbert closed this number with more solidity 
and grandeur of manner than his last year’s too efferves 
cent style. This augurs well for the future. The principal 
number on this week’s program is Brahms’ First Sym 
phony. \ SHARP 
Matilda Agan. 
ECAUSE of an inadvertence, the name of Matilda 
Agan did not appear in connection with the Powers 
musical in our issue of last week. Miss Agan, who has 
just returned from London, where she has been taking a 
course in oratorio with Randegger, was heard at this 
musical and revealed splendid vocal gifts. Her voice is a 
contralto of great power and beauty, and this, added to a 
charming personality, must bring her into musical prom 
inence ere long. Miss Agan will coach further during the 
winter and arrange her extensive repertory in recital form 
We trust to hear Miss Agan in recitals, and feel assured 
that the musical public will vote her a decided acquisition 


to the pre »fession. 








ENRICO TOSELLI 
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GABRILOWITSCH. 


The 





Young Russian Virtuoso Creates a 
Furore. 


Dye GABRILOWITSCH, a pupil of Rubin- 
stein and Leschetizky, made his début in this 
The 


young man, who is only twenty-two and doesn’t look 


city last Monday night at Carnegie Hall. 


his age by two years, is the most poetic player New 


York has heard since Paderewski appeared some 


eight years ago. But it is a poetry of style and feel- 
ing totally devoid of morbidity, of mawkishness ; 
while the musicianly qualities of this Russian’s play- 
ing, his force, breadth, healthy conception, place 
him quite beyond the pale of comparative criticism. 
The program presented was this: 
Overture, Fidelio.... — 3eethoven 
Concerto for Piano, No. 1, in B flat minor, Op 

Se ar Lsnkeeeey eremendes Tschaikowsky 
Overture to Euryanthe Weber 
Piano Soli 


Ramee, Ge Cee, DIO. GE. dsc osc svscn ... Beethoven 
Etude, C major Chopin 
ne GP ONO: Osos saciseeons See are Rubinstein 
Valse, A flat major, Op. 16 Rubinstein 


Prelude to Die Meistersinger occccces Wagner 


| 


Hungarian Phantasie for piano and orchestra....... Liszt 


Gabrilowitsch is a modest appearing, trimly built 
youth, who carries himself with great repose and 
dignity. Carefully nurtured and well cultured he 
shows himself to be in every movement of his slim, 
graceful figure. The head is characteristic, Rus 
sian, the head of a poet, a thinker, a musician. He 
wears his hair in picturesquely disposed masses; 
but there is nothing of the bizarre in his personality. 
This studious avoidance of eccentricity is reflected 
in his plaving, which is absolutely without sensation- 
alism. Where other virtuosi with bodily contortions, 
uplifted eyes and spasmodic squirmings testify to 
their audiences what travail of soul they are under- 
going, this well bred and aristocratic Gabrilowitsch, 
repressing all that savors of extravagance, executes 
the most formidable difficulties with nonchalance 
and bewildering ease. 

His schooling has been so solid, his taste is so ex- 
quisitely cultivated that we are really warranted in 
calling him a musical virtuoso. Of conventional 
acrobatism, of the speed that kills, of key thumping 
and excessive climaxes, there are no traces. Ga- 
brilowitsch attains to a climax without explosive 
means—the transition is so orderly, so logical, that 
presently we are uplifted and gain the desirable vis- 
ion. Such a maturity of style in one so young, such 
ripeness of judgment, such finish and balance are 
rather disconcerting. With youth one always asso- 
ciates headlong flight and the absence of symmetry, 
of deep feeling and a plentiful lack of rich emotion. 
These negations do not hold in the case of this re- 
markable young man. Born of the youngest civi- 
lized race in Europe, he has the fire, the aspirations 
of the young; but being cultured beyond his vears, 
he is able to check the very lava as it bursts impetu- 
ously from the crater. He may be a voleano—most 
artistic Russians are—but he is a well bred one; and 
on the sloping flanks of his art—to push the image 
to its death—are grassy slopes and many beautiful 
vistas. In a word Gabrilowitsch is a rare coupling 
of poet and artist, gentleman and musician. His 
manner in his favor, and his playing has a charm 
that we recall in none of his contemporaries. Let 
us analyze this charm. 

It, first of all, lies in the touch. The touch of 
Gabrilowitsch is a most plastic instrument for the 
development of a lovely, sensuous tone. He draws 
music from his instrument, and never oversteps the 
delicate limits of the normal piano diapason. His 
tone he graduates with ease from a sonorous chordal 
fortissimo to a pianissimo, the like of which has 
And the new- 


not been heard since Pachmann. 





comer has a velvety touch, and can mix his colors so 
well as to evoke echoes of deep-toned liquid bells 


and booming cannons. 


lied to a phrasal sense that is surpassingly sensitive 


The structural quality of every phrase is delicately 
yet firmly outlined; to it is given rhythmic life— 
and the entire musi- 


here the Slav shows his claws! 


been played here before. 


plays with all the caprice, the fire, the melancholy 


describe it?— 


English can 


and—what word in 





the indefinable, creeping pessimism of the East. The 
Russians have not the spleen of the Poles, the zal 
of Chopin; rather is this enigmatic quality one of 
languorous fatalism. It is the keynote of Tschai 
kowsky, and, not knowing this, many pianists come 
to grief in the work. We have heard it played 
broadly, brilliantly, nobly, rapidly and slowly, but 
have never heard it delivered in such a subtle accent, 
The tempo was 


The 


episodical character of the composition was made 


with such fantastic, moody speech. 


graver throughout—also more _ vacillating. 


more apparent—for its structure is really weak and 
hesitating. This concerto recalls to us one of those 
fabulous buildings of the East wherein many archi- 
tectural styles are mingled. Byzantine, however, 
predominates, and of Greek classicism there is no 
trace. 

Gabrilowitsch delivered the poetic strophes of the 
slow movement most tenderly. It was a sigh made 
musical. This evocation of an autumn landscape at 
And this pianist is 
He robbed 
the finale of its Tartar rudeness, investing it with 
melancholy and an insistent rhythmic life that swept 


dusk was beautifully expressed 
above all else an artist of the beautiful. 


one far from the actual. 

In the Liszt Fantasia the style of the pianist un- 
derwent a complete change. He proclaimed the 
chorale-like theme with great Magyar eloquence, 
and his technics became glittering, compressed and 
brilliant, as should be all Lisztian technics. He 
almost made the dry bones of this tart, tinsel and 
thunder, rowdy, gypsy farrago seem musical. In 
his soli Gabrilowitsch displayed marked versatility. 
The 
its tempo is often a matter of dispute. 
with verisimilitude, its 
natural phrases given undistorted. The G minor 
Rubinstein Barcarolle brought from the instru- 


3eethoven rondo is one of his tenderest, and 
It was 


played Rubinstein-like 


This tactile sensibility is al- 
. flights. 


cal apparatus of sentence, phrase, paragraph and 
page is set in motion by a most subtle brain—and 
behold we have Gabrilowitsch playing the B flat 
minor Concerto of Tschaikowsky as it never has 
With Tschaikowsky he 


learned the only tradition of the work; and so he 


luscious 


In the charming valse, a valse of 


ment—a magnificent Everett grand—a 


baritone quality. 
valses, the made his most 


young artist graceful 


Perhaps later he may vouchsafe us the 


containing some 


entire dance cycle of this opus 16 
of the best things Rubinstein has ever done. “Le 
Bal” is its title. After this Gabrilowitsch was re 
called so often that he was for 
core the F major Nocturne 
This he did 


tonal depth and sound sentiment 


d to play as en 
“ Nachtsttick”—of 
Schumann with lovely tone color, 
After the Liszt 
number he had to return so many times that he at 


1 
This 


impression created by 


ast gave the C sharp minor Valse of ( hopin 


but served t 


» confirm the 


his delivery of the C major study He is a born 


Chopin player, and has such infinite tact that he 


never exaggerates the tempo-rubato. Into the well 
worn measures of the valse Gabrilowitsch intro 
duced many charming accents 

His success was an overwhelming success, all the 


more delightful because he turned out to be a player 
Instead 


In our 


of such novel and unexpected capabilities 
of his reputation being overestimated, it was, 


judgment, decidedly underrated. He is an artist of 


consider his youth, his 


the first rank, and if we 


brilliancy, his phenomenal musical te mperament, we 


are tempted to prophesy impossible things of his fu 


His audience went mad over him, and the 


ly t ] 


y pervious to piano playing en 


ture. 
orchestra, not usual 


11 


thusiasms, was individually and collectively loud in 


its praise of the gifted young musician. And the 
crazy enthusiasts were present in full force, crowd 
ing around the piano, begging for more. It was a 


great night for Gabrilowitsch! 


Mr. Paur conducted the three overtures and the 


orchestral acc« ympaniments with his accustomed tact 


After the “Meistersinger” overture he 


And now 


and fire. 


earned a well deserved recall for Gabril 


owitsch in recitals! 


York Press Opinions of 
Gabrilowitsch. 


New 


Below are excerpts from yesterday morning’s city 
press on Gabrilowitsch’s playing : 


New York Sun. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch played the piano at Carnegie Hall 
last night The young Russian is both a virt o anda 
man of feeling. The conjunction is a rare one. In a pro- 
gram that ranged from Tschaikowsky to Liszt, and in 
cluded Rubinstein, Beethoven and Chopin hful 
slender pupil of Rubinstein and Leschetizky proved himself 
an artist and a solid, satisfying, poetic player. He possesses 
that rarest and most enigmatic of gifts—a musical t h 
This touch, thanks to early, arduous and pra al training 
can do anything; one is tempted to add, say anything. Most 
pianists exploit their technic, then their personality. With 
Gabrilowitsch one’s principal thought is the quality of beau 
tiful tone he draws from his instrument, and the plastic 


healthy quality of his interpretation. He played 
minor Concerto of Tschaikowsky in a way that set at rest 


any doubts as to his musical nature 


Gabrilowitsch does many little things with infinite art 
and it is telling rather than sincere If } principal fault 
were fully exhibited it might also prove to be his principal 
virtue his feeling for the eleg for ner ! ies of 
the phrase, rather than its robust proclamation. Over 
subtilizing is the hall mark of the modern school. Little 
wonder, then, that this young man has not totally escaped 
its influence. One thing he is to be praised for, he does 


not indulge in a vicious rubato, that bane of t Chopin 
player. This was quickly remarked in the encore piece 
after the fantasia. It was the C sharp minor Valse of 
Chopin, and it was played with poetic aban¢ and t 
musically. In Schumann’s Notturno in F major tonal 
symmetry and sentiment were happly allied After the 
last number the audience crowded down to the platform 
but the pianist, with his evident aversion to sensational 
ism, did not take advantage of the public enthusiasm after 
approved methods 
New York Tribune. 
Another of the line of foreign pianists who are to 


minister to the musical public of New York and the 





3s 





country at large appeared last evening at Carnegie Hall. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch immediately made it plain that he 
has no need of any unnecessary puffery. He is an artist of 
uncommon, even of extraordinary, attainments in many 
directions He approaches his art in a serious and 
dignified spirit—that was made plain from the way in 
which he elected to make his first American appearance, 


the orchestral support that he provided and the program 
he played, which, while it was quite conservative in its 
spirit, was headed by one of the most important of modern 


concertos—Tschaikowsky’s in B flat minor—and was 
closed with one of the most familiar stalking horses of the 
virtuoso—Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantaisie.” 

Technically Mr. Gabrilowitsch has all the transcendent 
] 


skill, strength and variety of resource that go to make the 
modern virtuoso’s equipment, and with it all are uncommon 
polish and finish of style, an ease and smoothness of 
execution, a repose in the midst of besetting difficulties 
that cannot fail to command admiration. Tschaikowsky’s 
music, with its accumulated difficulties, will not often be 
heard enunciated with a greater perfection and clearness 

diction. With a large measure of strength he unites 
an extreme refinement. a sensitiveness to the minutest 
gradation of dynamic effect and a delicacy of nuance that 
give his performance the exquisite finish of a cameo. 
In all these things Mr. Gabrilowitsch has taken counsels 
of perfection and carried them seriously into practice. 
Nor is he lacking in breadth of view or in strong and 
virile conception—in the manliness that cherishes tender- 
ness and poetry and that knows how to make them real 


and living to those who hear. 


New York Herald. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, a Russian pianist of considerable 
reputation abroad, made his début in America in Carnegie 
Hall last night. An orchestra under Emil Paur took part 
the concert. 


l 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch is an artist whose intellectual and 


poetic face is reflected in his interpretations. He plays 
without obtrusive mannerisms and he bears himself with a 
modesty which adds to the pleasant impression made by 
his performance. 


The coneert opened with Weber’s “Euryanthe” Over- 
ture, after which the pianist was heard in Tschaikowsky’s 


first concerto, op. 23, in B flat minor. He showed excel 
lent mastery of technic, solid tone and an intellectual and 
em nal grasp of the work. The fast movements were 
played with much dash and brilliancy. He displayed the 


ne qualities in the other pieces in which he was heard. 


New York World. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the young Russian pianist, made 


début at Carnegie Hall last evening, and it is to his 
credit that he stood the test with genuine success. He 
rare pianist, combining temperament and talent, a 


nature essentially and wholly musical. 


He has a big, rich tone, which he controls with more 
ease than do most pianists of similar racial traits. He is 
fiery as any of the other Slav pianists, as unrestrained 
his bursts of barbaric fury. He works up his climaxes 
superbly, as was shown in the final return of the dominant 
theme in the last movement of Tschaikowsky’s first con- 


o. He can sound the chord of soit sent timent, singing 
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cantabile passages with exquisite phrasing, as he made 
plain in the Andante Semplice of the same work. 


New York Journal. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, newly arrived 
in this country, was heard for the first time last night at 
Carnegie Hall, which, by the way, was crowded with an 
appreciative and thoroughly enthusiastic audience. His 
opening number was a concerto of Tschaikowsky. In this 
he showed much brilliancy and particularly good tech- 
nic; but it was in the G major Rondo of Beethoven that 
his really best playing was shown. In fact, in all of the 
numbers in which was required a sympathetic handling 
Gabrilowitsch was at his best. His concluding number 
was one of Liszt’s Hungarian fantaisies, and in this his 
playing was admirable. 


Alma Webster Powell. 


W* publish herewith, from the Breslau German news- 
papers, some notices regarding the well-known 
singer, Mrs. Alma Webster Powell, who is engaged at 
present with the opera in that city: 

On Saturday Mrs. Alma Webster Powell will begin her theatrical 
career as Queen of the Night in “The Magic Flute,” an event 
which will be regarded with general interest. Mrs. Powell, a young 
American of an old family, of Pendleton, Va., is a great niece of 
the statesman, Daniel Webster. With her vocal studies the lady 
united serious scientific study, and, after passing the required ex 
amination in the New York University in June last, received the 
title of Doctor of Laws, with the right of appearing as an advocate 
in court. She received her musical training from the most promi 
nent teacher of singing in America, Mrs. Anna Lankow-Pietsch, of 
New York, stepdaughter of Herr Ludwig Pietsch, of Berlin. Di 
rector Habelmann, during his last American vacation, made her ac 
quaintance, and on hearing her sing was so impressed by the beauty 
of her voice and her unusual artistic culture that he advised her 
to go on the stage, and offered to undertake the management of her 
stage career. At his suggestion she took up her abode in Breslau 
to receive dramatic instruction. Mrs. Webster Powell was at first 
trained as a contralto, but Mrs. Lankow developed her voice into a 
high coloratura soprano, which enables her to-day to sing the high- 
est coloratura parts in the original keys.—Breslau Journal. 


Preliminary notices had given high praise to the present Queen 
of the Night. In this respect too much could not be said. Her 
voice reaches without effort to the three-line octave, her notes are 
like flute tones of medium strength; in the boldly ascending final 
chord of the first air every note was firm and sure. Apparently, her 
voice extends higher. Her staccato is marked by virtuosity, and it 
goes up and down the broken chords with unfailing sureness and 
elegance, and her notes ran through the high-pitched series of rou 
lades as if there was no danger in the task.—Breslaver Zeitung, Oc 
tober 21, 1900. 


Mrs. Powell possesses a clear, pure, pleasing soprano voice and 
a facile, brilliantly employed staccato register, and by its phenom 
enal use the American “gast’’ aroused general enthusiasm After 
the two airs she was greeted with storms of applause.—Breslauer 
Morgen Zeitung, October 21, 1900. 





Mrs. Alma Webster Powell is an artist of much promise. Her in- 
describable high register and her evident capacity for coloratura 
lead us to prophesy that in this line she will soon become famous 
The lady’s soprano is pure and of pleasing timbre; we have not for 
a long time heard staccato tones of such absolute purity and me 
tallic resonance as in the case of Mrs. Powell.—Breslau Journal. 


The papers of California give enthusiastic accounts of 
Albert I. Elkus, of Sacramento, a young and _ talented 
pianist, who will doubtless gain unusual distinction. 





John Church Company’s Publications. 


7 “HE following are some of he recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 


Ey SE a cateneudiskiesicockivediocideseuwssdboedsicbes Sternberg 
Douglas Lane (November 2)............cssscecceesceesee-New York 
SE bus ekbrdanapccdsetnesdiseebinbestavespbckcasecseod eas Gilder 
John Francis Gilder (November 10).+...................New York 
Settee, Mima MEO cine ccdceccevtcecccsecccececs .. Chambers 


Bachantmoent, Tatr’ecte....cccccccccccccccccosvecs sken ....Gernert 


Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra | (October 28) Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
IIE ciel a dies bites eeeiidecnasescdaccaws 
Minuet a *Antico, Se Bivens 

ww. ¢ Seeboeck (October 24).. 


. Seeboeck 
socceee ovceveseeoose .. Seeboeck 


Sdwaeesbedocdéosee Albion, Mich 


Portrait 
sutterfly 









Tg ae ee ee Seeboeck 
W. C. E. Seeboeck (October 18)............0000- N: ashville, Tenn 
DUNE “Acuiiccdipbbdudoeinakeesameedieaesieebabiadiobesds Seeboeck 
EE Eh SI ncWeecocsuhwensvhes Sonetccustakbacbeenteoned Seeboeck 
W. C. E. Seeboeck (October 31).......... -+see+e-Fort Dodge, Ia. 


Butterfly ..... endnevbeessresapeneues Seeboeck 


Minuet 4a | hation jioutoacabenee oes _ Seeboeck 
W. C. E. Seeboeck Careher ae maksawke ... Boone, la 
BIEL itinthzcb nce bdayiuks ios ssapiwensepseneee<bes Seeboeck 
Minuet a |’Antico.. ones ; sthevewsbeers SeeboecR 
wW.€. & & boeck (Oct due 0 _ Webster City, la 
O Mistress Mine........ aidakeinnnawinies tent’ ...De Koven 
Irell Me Where Is Fancy Bred ovecens De Keven 
H. T. Burleigh (October 3o)..... F ’ Milbrook, N. Y 
Ode to Bacchus.......0...2. . jowbehees on ..Chaminade 
PE ivcscnasdnessdobesnctaies sedavncedene — : .. Hawley 
Rose Fable........... neewate - jane Hawley 
EEE ET Shenae vekeeaed -. Damrosch 
Heath Gregory (Oct ren on .-Morris County Golf Club 
You Remind Me.............. naked es Bullard 
Mrs. Geraldine Knudsen (November 15)...... ..Chicago 


Brounoff Lectures. 


Mr. Brounoff began on Tuesday evening his lectures in 
the Board of Education series, at East Eighty-first street 
and Avenue A, with vocal illustrations by his tenor pupil, 
Mr. Richardson; the lecture was much like that at Sara- 


toga last summer, before the State Music Teachers, and 


which created such a furore He has been engaged ior 
several of these by the city authorities 

The Russian Choral Society, of which he is director, has 
been given free quarters in the building known as the 
Educational Alliance, East Broadway and Jefferson street, 
with a fine piano, electric lights, &c., to quote the letter 
to Mr. Brounoff from the secretary, “in recognition of the 
noble work you are doing.’ 


A Victor Benham, 

A series of thirteen historical piano recitals will be given 
by A. Victor Benham, at Genealogical Hall, 226 West 
Fifty-eighth street, during the coming months. Explana- 
tory remarks will be made by Mr. Benham, who will be 
assisted by Max Riezler. The next recital, which is the 
second, will be given on Thursday, November 22, at 3 
p. m. The program will be made up of compositions of 
Mozart and Beethoven. 
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By William L. Tomlins, Choral Director of the 
World’s Columbia Exposition. 


Individual Instruction in Public School Music to School 
Teachers, to Enable Them to Demonstrate 
aS Well as Teach. 


NO. 1 WEsT EIGHTY-SECOND STREET, | 
NEW YORK, November 15, 10, f 


Y DEAR SIR 


terested in this course of music lessons to 


I hope you may become in- 
school teachers. It is a step I have been 
planning for a long time, and the success 


ol a great deal of experimental work seems 





to justily me in taking it 

Certainly the times are ripe for a new departure in 
school music work. At present the special teacher has but 
a few minutes with each class, rarely more than once a 
week, generally less. With comparatively few exceptions 
the sight reading study is confined to the most obvious 


music relations; in their songs the children are drilled into 
commonplace uniformity, sometimes with the exact preci 
sion of marionettes and, regarded from the standpoint of 
heart and soul expression, as lifeless. In order to achieve 
more worthy results, the music teacher, on the one hand, 
asks for additional time; the superintendent, on the other, 
requires a fuller accounting of the quantum already ac- 


corded. There is no unit of measurement, no standard of 


comparison, 
To understand the situation with a view to its solution, 

we should bear in mind 

First.—That the breath of the body, which, as we all know, is 
vitally necessary to brain, and blood, and flesh, is also 
vitally related to the life of the soul. “It was through 
the God given breath, breathed into his nostrils, that 
man became a living soul.” 

Second 


are life activities whose spheres of influence, every one 


That these powers—body, heart, mind and soul— 


of them, embrace the field of everyday living 
Third.—That, as in the life of the body the breath is neces 
sary to brain, and blood, and flesh, so in daily living 
the vital soul-life is necessary to the full and symmet 
rical growth of mind, and heart, and will; and, more 
over, needs these other activities even as they need it 
The ideal condition is action and reaction, mutual 
service. 
This heart and soul activity, sufficient at least for blend 


is the birthright of every ch 





ing purposes, 1. How to get 


at it and bring it out of him is the question. It is like 
mining for precious metals, which, when brought to the 
surface, may be given to the artificer to develop into forms 
of use and beauty 

In nine out of every ten persons the prosaic matter-of 
fact speaking voice may be changed by a great joy or 
grief, whether real or imagined, to that fervent quality 
known as heart-voice. .Thus the ring of laughter, the wail 
of sorrow, the sigh of sympathy. Developing this idea the 


average school teacher may take a group of average chil 


Iren and, in the play of class practice, carry them on and 
on, until, in the singing of one long note, without rhythm 
or melody, or the utterance of a single word, their blended 
voices shall co-ordinate powers of mind, and heart, and 


soul; as, for example, sorrow and hope, command with 
courtesy, kingly entreaty. In the curricula of education 
and art no study, save song, thus co-ordinates the powers 
of individuality and companionship 

In every child there is a spirit of song, as there is a 
spirit of laughter; and a heart-voice which in its power of 
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expression may become beautiful beyond belief. The voice 
we love and admire, as it rings with childish laughter, may 
express both heart and soul which, awakened to their 
fuller powers, not only seek to voice themselves in song, 
but make for self reliance, self respect, and self mastery 
This spirit of song, however, is not always near the sur 


face; on the contrary, it is only to be found in purity and 


fullness deep down in the child’s nature 

The methods of reaching these qualities differ from those 
of utilizing them, even as the miner’s work differs from 
that of the artisan 

* * * * ’ 

I believe that the spirit of song should precede the act of 
singing, just as the spirit of laughter is precedent to the 
act of laughing. It is the relation of life to form, and ap 
plies equally in the first music lesson to a primary class 
as in the singing of an opera 

The problem, then, is a dual one. The evolving life and 
the developing form. The latter the music teachers have 
been treating with only indifferent success, because, withou 
the life, the form is but artificial, and all that comes of it 
mere performance. The evolving life comes more within 
the ken of the grade teacher, with all her advantages in ré 
gard to physiology and psychology; her fuller companion 
ship with and knowledge of her pupils 

If it be true, as I believe, that the means and methods 
of promoting this cultivation and use are not beyond the 
capabilities of the regular teachers of the public schools 


he music supervisor, who 


not only will it save the time of t 
will thus be free to devote more attention to song interpre 
tation, but also prove of inestimable value in that larger 
field of work for which the superintendent stands directly 
responsible; making for an all-sided growth, and, espe 
cially, preserving that freedom of spirit which is the foun 
dation of character building 


out to school 


4 


These considerations impel 








teachers throughout the country, many of whom, dissatisfied 

with the present state of things, I find stand ready, in fact 

eager, to accept a practical plan for its betterment 

Before this course of instruction is publicly introduced 

I wish to test it in a semi-formal way, the features of 

which, roughly outlined, are as »ws 

A personally conducted test course of instruction, counte 
nanced as an experiment only, by well-known educators 
This course of weekly lessons to be continued at least 
four or five months. 

To single school groups of from six to ten teachers 
averaging fair ability in psychology, & und = fair 


and as teachers patient and child loving 


Representing twenty or thirty grammar or primary and 


grammar schools scattered over the country and reach 
able only by m 

xercises r the individual 

as a group, and for class 

and to ude the following 





resonance, pronunciation, 


rhythm, melody, harmony, phrasing, sight reading, 
solfeggio singing and song interpretation 


[hese names stand for channels through which the inner 
life impulse, when aroused, seeks self-expression in sim 
ple forms; forms which modify or elaborate themselves as 
they combine with each other; or, to express it in life 
terms, as the soul combines with mind, and heart, and will 

Of course, it is not intended to make music teachers of 
these grade teachers; this training course is, however, in 
that direction, just as the qualifications of a trained nurse 


are a fine preparation for those of a doctor 


I invite your interest and help, and should be glad to 





MAUD 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


have 


opera 


you direct*me to a school that may be likely to co 





his matter Respectfu 


te with me in ; : 
Wiittiam L. TomMLins 





P. $.—There is a philosophy underlying t plan of musk 
work which here is only hinted at. If you care to examine 
further into it, I shall be pleased to send you a deeper 
analysis and, to the extent of my a ty, answer your 
questions. 

I have been generously encouraged to circulate my views 


upon 
their 


ig n 


this subject; in doing so my hope is not to secure 
unqualified acceptance, but to be the means of bring 


lany minds to bear upon a probiem which presses 


for its solution 


The 


XCIUus! 


Cornell Pupil’s Success. 
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old Theatre Scribe, of Turin. has been refitted and 
vely dedicated to young singers for encouraging 


The new theatre has beer illed Teatro Lirico 
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616 Twelfth Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, November 10, 1900. 


HE concert season has now opened, and promises 
fair to be a much more successful one than that 
The announcements of many of 
the coming events have and 


the managers are hustling to complete the ar- 


of last year. 


already been made, 


rangements for all others. 


©®A® 


One of the latest announcements is that Jean Gerardy, 
the famous ‘cellist, will play at Columbia Theatre in the 
first part of December. He will be assisted by Madame 
Alexa,. the dramatic soprano from Europe, and a 
pianist not yet announced. The program for this con- 
cert will be given out on the arrival of Gerardy in this 
country in the latter part of this month. 

©aAa® 

Miss Dick Root, an attractive contralto from Buffalo, 
N. Y., has taken up her residence in Washington, and ex- 
pects to fulfill several engagements during the winter. 

©®A® 

One of the amusing features of the music room at the 


Library is the receipt of campaign songs 
The songs have been delayed in some 


Congressional 
after Election Day. 
or extra editions have an gotten out at the last mo- 
about “Billy, the Nebraska Lily,’ 
“Teddy and Mac,” are still arriving. After the excitement 
is over, nothing deader or less interesting can be imagined. 


©A® 


Adele Levers is giving lessons in the artistic 


way, 


ment, so that those and 


Miss 
rendering 
tone work, phrasing and general delivery. 


May 
of vocal selections, paying particular attention to 





©®A® 
A new vocal club has been started under the direction of 
Otto Torney Simon 
®@AG 
he Euterpe Club has absorbed the old Philharmonic 
Club. Angelo Fronani scored a great success in his accom- 
paniments at its last meeting. BERENICE THOMPSON. 
The Tribune on Brounoff. 
| AST Sunday’s New York Tribune, in an article on 
‘The Musical East Side,” has this to say of Brou- 
noit’s Russian Choral Society: 
\ nging ety which is exceptionally picturesque is 
nducted by Platon Brounoff, called the Russian Choral So- 
P e up of about sixty young people, and the music 
ely Ru No other language is used in the society. 
I ‘ to keep up, as far as possible, the musical traditions 
‘ 1 me of so many East Siders, and the large membership 
f the por of the idea. These young Hebrews are 
t | id of the Russian origin, although to many of them 
1 « ntry was a harsh enough mother. They do not care to 
entihed, mus y or otherwise, with their German coreligion- 


ists. This society meets at No. 165 East Broadway, and most inter- 
esting, to an outsider, are its meetings. There is frequently about 
their Russian melodies a haunting sadness which never fails to stir 
deeply the imagination of the hearer. 








Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, November 11, 1900. 

Cc LARGE and enthusiastic audience,” is a 

trite phrase, but a welcome one, to those 

> interested. It is the phrase which de- 

GOs scribes the attendance and the well-merited 

applause at the second Peabody recital of the season. The 

soloists of the occasion were Evan Williams, tenor, and 
Gwilym Miles, baritone. 

The combination of these two artists in recital 
happy one, both because each one’s voice afforded a good 
contrast to the other, and because of the opportunity it gave 
for some attractive duets. 

G®A® 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke director, 
received, after an absence of seven months, a hearty and 
substantial welcome at Music Hall, Tuesday evening, No- 
Fred. R. Comée reports a very large sale of 


was a 


vember 6. 
season tickets, an increase even over that of last year. 
The program speaks for itself: 


Overture to The Magic Flute.........se.eesecsesseees pateewedee Mozart 
Concerto for piano in E mimor, op. §.....+e+eeeeeeeeceeeeees Dohnanyi 
(First time.) 

Ballet Movement and Entr’acte from Rosamunde............ Schubert 


No. 5 
There is nothing new to say of the great work of this 


Symphony in C minor, Op. 67....ccccccccccccccesosce Beethoven 
peerless organization. 

In spite of the fact 
immortal nine, an unusual amount of interest centered 
the soloist, Ernst von Dohnanyi, and his own concerto. 

The composition is a very remarkable one for so young 
a composer. The solo instrument is handled with won- 
derful skill; the treatment is original, brilliant, always ef- 
fective, and never en-clavier-massig. 

Though the orchestration does not show as much in- 


that the symphony was one of the 


vention as the piano part, it is gorgeously colored, and at 
many times exceedingly beautiful. 

Dohnanyi is a masterly pianist, and was, in the perform- 
ance of his concerto, a masterful one. 
s, playing with abandon, though never becoming sen- 
sational. His is a splendid, a clear 
head, an ardent temperament. 

®A® 

Baltimore music lovers are indebted to the Peabody 
Conservatory administration for the return, after several 
years’ of the famous quartet. The first of the 
series of five concerts took place at Peabody Concert 


He convinced al- 
way 
legitimate technic, 


absence, 


Hall, Wednesday afternoon, assisted by Harold Ran- 
dolph, pianist. Mr. Randolph is unquestionably one of 
the ensemble artists of the day. 
®©®A® 

There was given at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, on 
Thursday, a choral evensong and organ recital. Miles 
Farrow is the director and organist of the choir. The pro- 
gram included: 
Organ Prelude to Passion MuSic........s.ccccscccescescevees Haydn 
Psalms, Anglican Chants— 

Maselent, tm C...ccccccccccccccccsseocecosoososs Loraine Holloway 

ime TIES, GE Cue cc ccccscccessssocescevcsces Loraine Holloway 
Rae Fa TH B WRiccicscnsdcedidivcatgasocvescicetecsen Sullivan 
Cee: Pastas... ccccccductvscetcvscecicsoscecesoccevisescoseces Stainer 
Rees. Filth TNR De 6c cérictnndcbvsvsecténscctusstnisesaeseeend Goss 
Recessional Hymn, God That Madest Earth and Heaven..Dr. Hodges 
ee 

The “Magnificat” and “Nunc Dimittis,” by Loraine 


Holloway, the Baltimore organist, are fine pieces of writ- 
ing. The program was all well presented, particularly the 
anthem of Sullivan, which was exquisitely shaded. 

EvuTERPE. 


Review of Music Recently Copy- 
righted. 


English Song Writers. 


HE recent protests of Mr. Runciman against the 

Russian music craze now prevailing in England 

are caused by a patriotic desire on his part that 

| English composers should receive the honor due 

He is mak- 

ing the same fight against the foreign composer 

as THe Musica Courter is making against the foreign 
performer in this country. 


them from their own countrymen. 


Mr. Runciman has good reason for upholding the com- 


posers of his own country, for she is turning out some 
remarkably good music at the present time, and in the line 
of vocal music it is doubtful if the contemporaneous com- 
posers of any other nation can surpass the present school 


English song writers. 

The methods employed by the most successful song 
writers in England bear such a marked resemblance to each 
other that an individuality is being established, different 
from that of the American song writer or the song writers 
of any other nation. The English are working out their 
own nationality in song, and this fact is so plainly repre- 
sented in the pages of the English songs received here 
daily that doubt on that subject is no longer possible. 


Mr. Runciman says in his article, so widely quoted 
trom the Saturday Review, that a nation can never work 
out its musical destiny through the worship of the for- 


eigner, but that its music must be the outgrowth of its 


own characteristics, and must bear an individuality of its 
distinct that of nation. At this 
very time the English song writers are engaged in fulfill 
ing these requirements, 


own, from every other 


and have actually accomplished 


their purposes. It only remains now for them to continue 
in the lines already established and for their own country- 
men and the world in general to recognize the great Eng- 
lish school now in existence. 


To describe in words the particular marks of this na- 


tionalism in music is impossible. There are a few broad 
English 
first 
the verses chosen for musical setting are of the best 


hints that can be given, however, of the work the 


vocal writers are now accomplishing. In the place 


They 
the inspiration 


possess the peculiar fitness necessary for 


of good music. The works of the great poets are being 
ransacked, and musical settings of poems by Longfellow, 
Shelley, Mrs 


pouring in every 


Tennyson, Browning and the best living 


poets are day. 

English 
the 
“durchkornponirt” or 
His art 


Having chosen good words, the song writer 
composes music which expresses meaning of these 


using the the 
song as best fitted for this purpose 


words, form of art 
aims high, 
and the cheap tune and all musical clap-trap are scrupu 
He 
commonly preached by 
the piece “easy.” 
with him is the paramount aim, 


lously avoided is not ruled by the foolish notion so 


that 
sentiment 


American publishing houses, 
must be Expression of the 
and if a florid piano accom 
paniment is needed for the artistic accomplishment of his 
purpose he does not stop to consider the difficulty of per- 
To him art and five finger exercises 


He 


slaves 


formance are two 


separate things. chooses the first and leaves the sec 


ond to the who depend for their livelihood 


ignorant 


poor 


on the caprices of an music publisher, and the 


result is that the English song writer of to-day is making 
good music, which will live, and which will 


soon receive 


universal recognition. 


OAaAc& 
“Eight Heinrich Heine Songs.’”’ By Frances Allitsen. 
1892, by Robert 
gotten out by 
The German 


first 


have 


These songs copyrighted in 


Cocks & Co., 


Schirmer separately and also in one volume. 


were 


and been recently 
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text is given, and the English translations are by Dr. 
Theo. Baker, of dictionary fame. 

Frances Allitsen is known as an English vocalist as well 
as a composer, having made her début in Grosvener Hall 
in 1882. Besides the “Heine Songs” she has composed 
six songs to words by Tennyson. and “After Long Years,” 
“Mary Hamilton,” “In Times of Old,” “Warning,” 
“False or True?” and many others 

The Heine songs are written for high voice, although 
the range employed is comfortable for a mezzo or baritone 
The music is written to fit the meaning of the words, and 
the piano part so happily conceived that it is made simple 
and idiomatic without sacrificing the artistic merit 

rhe proper translation of Heine’s poems has been con- 
sidered an almost impossible task, but Dr. Baker has 
accomplished it in such a superior manner as to convey 
the wit of the poet as discerned in the sudden contrasts 
which occur in his poetry hus, in the second song, 
“Saphire sind die Augen dein” (“Twin Sapphires Do 
Thine Eyes Appear’’), after describing the beauty of the 
beloved one in most adoring words, the song concludes with 


the words: 


Oh, 1 ht I of know ef 1 wigl 
Whose heart to thine retended 

And meet him once in greenwood lone, 
His joy would soon be ended 


and judging from the change which takes place in the mu- 
sic here, it is understood that the “wight” would be left in 
Greenwood, if he chanced to be a Brooklynite 

In the third song, “Du hast Diamanten und Perlen,” 
the eulogy of the beloved one takes another unexpected 


turn at the end: 


W hy fair eyes so tender 
I u w led me re 
And ast e’en ur ne e forever 


(Here there is a piano solo of two measures, “Allegro 
molto con fuoco,” after a pause.) 


(Pp. lento) My darling, wt wilt th more? 





The fourth, “Die Botschaft” (“The 


| 
the directions given to a messenger lover 





He is to gallop to Duncan’s castle in full haste and find 


out which of Duncan’s daughters is to wed: 


And should he s “The dark one ’tis,” 
In haste the tidings bear 

But sh d he say, “The fair one 'tis,” 
Have thou for eed 1 € 

G ent ne r ¢ 





And buy me a hempen « 
Ride slowly homeward, hand it me, 


But tell me ne'er a word 


And after this ghoulish ending comes the following 
ghoulish music: 


pid vee > — 
ae 


ss 
) =——— 
eS =: =}— 


Two songs by Arthur Edward Stahlschmidt, also pub 
lished by Schirmer, are not so fortunate in key selection 
as those of Frances Allitsen. They are sentimental songs 
and both written in the key of D, which is hardly suited 
to songs of this character. The words of “If I Were 
Loved” are from Tennyson, and the music is aptly fitted 
to the words. The words the other song, “Concita—A 
Serenade in Seville,” are by Robert Cameron Rogers, and 





the music is as attractive as that of the former song 
It is in strophe form, however, which seems to be a mis 
take, for the same music which expresses the words 
“Waiting for one little word,” in the first verse, and “We 
only are wakeful to-night,” in the second, is used in the 


third to represent the words “Or drop the stiletto that 
gleams in your hair’’—this last in case she does not drop 


a token to show that she loves him 
> AG 


S. Coleridge-Taylor’s Song Cycle. 

Some of the finest songs recently received are thos¢ 
by S. Coleridge Taylor, written to poems by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. They are entitled “The Soul’s Expres 
sion,” “Tears,” ‘Grief’ and “Comfort,” comprising Nos 
I, 2, 3 and 4 of Mr. Taylor’s opus 42 

hey are all written as art songs, and the sentiment of 
the music aptly expresses the beautiful words of the text 


It is hard to make a choice among four such gems, but 
g 


perhaps No. 4 may be considered the simplest and most 
touching of them all he words of this song are religious 
in character, and considering the amount of rubbisl 


written for the Church Mr. Taylor’s song must stand pre 


eminent in sacred musical literature There is no excuse 
I ni place selec ms Deing rend¢ d in religious 
services when such gems as this song exist 


The words of “The Soul's Expression” are too grand 


themselves to inspire anything but sublime music 





W mm ring ps and insufficier nd 
I strive and struggle to deliver rig 
Tha Cc 1 my 4 r night 
With dream and tl feeling nd 
And y answering a € senses id 
Wit ctaves of a myst leptt 1 height 
W ste] it grand t finite 
I he dark edge f e st al ground 
rhis ig of I struggle t utbear 
I portals of the sense ib and w € 
And ter a yself ir he r 
But if 1 did it—as the thunder r 
Breaks its own cloud, my flesh would perish there 


Before that dread apocalypse of sou 


The following is a quotation from the music set to the 


poem entitled “Grief” 





Other Vocal Works. 


rhis cycle of songs, under the heading of “The Soul’s 


1 


Expression,” the title of the first of the songs, was one of 
the four novelties produced at the recent Hereford Festival 
in England. The other three works were Horatio Parker’s 


“A Wanderer’s Psalm,” which 


as to require no iurther notice; Charles Villiers Stanford's 


1as been so ably criticised 
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Che Last Post,” a choral song of some length, set to a 
Henly, and Sir Hubert Parry’s 


patriotic poem by W E 
‘Te Deum Laudamus Though highly praised by some 
of the English critics, the latter work contains some rather 
questionable licenses, such as skips of a tenth and over, in 
one of the bass solos, and a rather odd way of answering 
some of his fugal subjects 
5 > AG 

Two superb songs by Arthur Sullivan are “Tears, Idk 

Tears,” and “Oh, Swallow, Swallow for high or medium 


voice; the words f 


ym Tennyson’ Princess 


> AG 


Then there is an excellent collection of six songs entitled 


Hawthorn and Lavender,” culled from the cyclus of poems 


by William Ernest Henly, and set to music by Charles 
W illeby All in a Garden Green” and “Your Feet as 
Glad as Light” are the most attractive of all, and the last 


one, “A World of Leafage,” is dedicated to Sir Arthur 


Arthur Si an They are writte f high v ¢ 
> AG 
good songs by Liza Le und published in 





England, are \ Bunch of Roses,’ “In ¢ 





and “Fortunik BERENICE THOMPSON 


Arthur Whiting. 
-°: LOWING are four of Arthur Whiting’s piano pro 


grams: 


( it I s F Jona es Braums 

Sor I har} r { 

Allegr non trop] t energK 

Andante espres ne 

ocherz LliegrT 

Ir d ne (S er \— Allegr r 1 t ato 
R} ly, G mis I ") 
Ba le, Dt r t 
( rik Br It ¢ 
Intermezz E x r i ¢ 
Intermezz Cr I I ) 
Rhay j I a I >. 
Walzer Pp. 39 xteer tze 


PROGRAM II 


COMPOSITIONS OF JOHANNES BRraums 
Rhay ly, Bn r I ) 
Ir €2 Af t ¢ 
R nze, F major I ) 
D minor I 
r I nor I 8 
r I t r t 
‘ Bf 
id Fugue ona eme by H $ 





S F minor Br 
ade, D I I 
inte ezz { T I I 
Intert z E 1 r I Brahr 
R y, E fla | Bra 
] \\ g 
( I A f I 
Suite Moderne wi g 
PROGRAM IV 
I e, ( { S« mann 
R I Brahm 
And is S | Brahms 
S ette 4 R 4 ry Dvorak 
Rag r \W T* 
I id I 2 I ¢ ting 
Valse Brillante \\ re 


Eugene Bernstein’s Pupil Engaged. 
Miss Elizabeth Mandelkern, a brilliant pupil of Eugene 
Bernstein, is engaged for the next concert of the Harmony 
Musical Society, of New York 
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Miss Rockefeller, Mr. Wm. C. Whitney and others.) | 
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FOREIGN NOTES — 


OF INTEREST. 


The libretto of the new opera “Zaza,” by Leoncavallo, 
which failed in Milan on Sunday, is taken from Berton’s 
comedy of the same title. The composer, according to his 
custom, has also written the libretto, maintaining the scenic 
structure and the principal characters of the original play. 
Leoncavallo has retained almost unchanged the first four 
acts, entirely cutting off the fifth; so that the opera is in 
four acts: First, Zaza’s introduction at the café-chantant, 
and her meeting with Dufresne; second, the discovery of 
Dufresne’s family, and Zaza’s departure for Paris; third, 
Paris, and Zazas meeting with Du- 
fresne’s daughter; the 
lovers and the consequent departure of Dufresne for Amer 


Dufresne’s home in 


fourth, rupture between the two 


ica. Here ends the melodrama. The fifth act, i. e., Du- 
fresne’s return, and his new meeting with Zaza, is sup 
pressed. The original cast is as follows: Zaza, seprano, 


Miss Storchio; 
baritone, Signor 


Dufresne, tenor, Signor Garbin; Caseard, 


Sammarco; Anaide, mezzo-soprano, Sig 


nora Pini-Corsi; Florina, mezzo-soprano, Signora Man 
fredi; Malardot, tenor, Signor Negrini; D’Artignon, basso, 


Duclu, basso, Frigiotti; a news- 
Signor Paroli; Bussy, baritone, Signor 


The chor- 


Brancaleone; regisseur, 


paper man, tenor, 
Aristi. Orche 
ists are sixteen, and appear only in the first act. 
The first perform- 


stra director, Signor Toscanini. 
Each one 
of them represents a special character. 
ance of ‘Zaza’ 


Theatre, Milan. 


took place on November 10 at the Lyric 


The Leporetti, of Livorno, Italy, has 
ae work that 
reveals a solid and profound musical culture, and a warm, 


rhe soleists are Christ, 


young 


oratorio, Samaritana,’ a 


composed a new 
constant inspiration 1m its author 
the rico 
a 


On October 25 the composer Zdenko Jibick, author of the 


Samaritana, and Lost 


trilogy “Hippodamie,” died in Praga 
> AC 
The San Carlo Theatre, Naples, will open its opera sea- 
son on December 16 with “La Tosca,” by Puccini. 
®OA®e 
Frank Alfano, a young Neapolitan composer, is in Paris 
to direct his new opera “Napoli.” He has recently given a 
successful series of concerts in Leipsic and Dresden, and 
another opera, the “Enschir Fountain,” in Breslau 
OAS 
\ curious list has been made of the present rulers of 
Europe, showing their musical propensities. William IT., 


Emperor of Germany, is an enthusiastic lover of music; he 





possesses a good baritone voice. The Queen of Spam 
a magnificent mezzo-soprano voice, although she uses 

very seldom. Queen Victoria, of England, had a good 

ice; she took singing lessons from Patti, and with her 

e sometimes sang duos. Oscar II., King of Sweden, 
has a small tenor voice, and he sings sweet romances in 
Delmet’s style. Nicholas of Russia does never sing; he 
whistles [he Sultan Abdul-Hamid adores music; he 
does even compose religious pieces, and is a good player 
of piano and organ. Victor Emanuel III. sings in falsetto. 
The Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, sings bass. In his 
youth the King of Belgium sang tenor, and he knew his 
Wagner by heart. The young Queen of Holland has a 
( ded antipathy for music 

> AG 

During next December the Quartet Society, of 
M N give a series of concerts, among which will be 

e Symphony in C minor by Saint-Saéns, and the sym- 
phonic por \lso Sprach Zarathustra.”’ 

®A® 
Puc ‘s “Boheme” received such an enthusiastic recep- 
nat Rio Jane that after tl 


he third finale many of the 
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is what its name implies—the co-operation of 
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spectators invaded the stage and lifted in their arms the 
principal interpreters of the opera, carrying them amid a 
storm of applause and a shower of flowers and handker- 
chiefs. These honors were divided among the Maestro 
Mascheroni, the tenor Signor De Macchi and the baritone 
Signor Arcangeli. 
®©®A® 

At the Imperial Theatre of St. Petersburg there will be 
a season of Italian opera during the coming winter. The 
following operas are announced: “Manon Lescaut,” 
“Mignon,” “Otello,” “Faust,” “Traviata” and “Carmen.” 


©®AaA® 


As already stated by us by express wish of Maestro 


Mascagni, his new “Le Maschere,” will be 


represented in the same night at the Scala Theatre, of 


opera, 


Milan: at the Theatre Carlo Felice, of Genoa; at the 
Fenice Theatre, of Venice; at the Costanzi Theatre, of 
Rome, and at the San Carlo Theatre, of Naples. The 


author will direct his own opera at the Costanzi Theatre, 
in Rome. This fivefold battle will take place on January 
17, 1901, which is the birthday of Mascagni’s son. If the 
opera is successful it will be immediately given in sixty 
other cities of Europe. 
a 
The eminent painter Andreas Achenbach, father of the 
late opera singer Max Alvary, lately celebrated his eighty- 


@® 


© 


fifth birthday, at Dusseldorf. 


Oa 


A Gluck cycle is announced at the German theatre of 
Prague. It will commence with the 
“May Queen” and “The Cadi,’ and these will be followed 
“Alcestes,” “Paris and Helen,” “Armida,” 
and the two “Iphigenias.” The “Paris and Helen” has not 
been performed for a century, as in spite of its musical 
Capell- 
meister Strousky, however, has thoroughly revised it, and 


two one-act pieces, 


by “Orpheus,” 


beauties it was killed by a libretto in five acts. 


reduced it to two acts, by transposing, abridging and omit 
ting airs, without injury to the ground ideas of the work. 
He has also supplied a recitative after the model of the 
original, and made it an opera that can live, and excite 
interest by its choral lyrics as well as by its wealth of 
melody. 

J 


AG 


Ignaz Kugel has formed, in Vienna, a Bohemian com- 
pany to give opera and operetta in Russia. The number 
The works produced will be 
Kiss” and “Dalibors,” by 


by Blodek, and Dvorak’s 


of performances will be 150. 

“The Bartered Bride,” “The 
“Smetana;” “The Brunnen,” 
“Der Bauer ein Schlem.” 


© A ® 


Very few people attended the remains of Carl Millocker 
to the grave which the City Council of Vienna had assigned 
A Protestant minister said a few words, and then all 
No official thought it worth his while to be pres 


ent on the occasion or say a word over the tomb of the 


him. 
was over. 


artist. 


Strauss Program. 


HE program for the third popular concert at the Met- 

ropolitan Opera House is as follows. This will be 
the last of the great New 
York, with the exception of the only matinee at Carnegie 
Hall on November 21: 


be appearance orchestra in 


Johann Strauss 
Reinecke 


Overture from the operetta Waldmeister 


Evening Prayer 





Johann Strauss 
EE TOOT Tee PPP re eee .Gillet 
(For string quartet.) 

Putin, Deeebty BE Bee. oo oc cicversvccssssccacesoces Eduard Strauss 


Marche Funébre. dn mile ediaieaee wea aeaeesdeanaaaaes Chopin 
(Orchestrated by Eduard Strauss.) 

Wales, frace Ghd Cee es ccssictscssccvtcwsivsissteeenens Delibes 
Song Without Words................... pcaneene ......Mendelssohn 
(Orchestrated by Eduard Strauss.) 

Characteristic March, Caucasian..................-----.Johann Strauss 


Pappenheim’s Pupils Before New York Audiences. 


ISS HELEN BERTRAM, prima donna of the “Foxy 

Quiller’” Company at the Broadway Theatre, scored 

a pronounced hit in her part. The daily press praises her 

fine style and beautifully trained voice, and the artist's ren- 

dition of the “Tarantella” in the second act was pronounced 
by everybody the best musical number of the opera. 

Miss Frieda Stender, with the Metropolitan English Opera 
Company, appeared as Frasquiti in “Carmen” and Peep-Bo 
in “Mikado.” This young artist again showed her wonder- 
ful voice and talent in these two small parts to.great ad- 
vantage. 

Miss Augusta Northup, the well-known contralto, sang 
at a musicale in aid of the Flatbush Congregational Church 
with pronounced success. 

Madame Pappenheim is extremely busy this season, and 
expects to bring out several new artists very soon for op- 
era and church soloists. She never experiences any trouble 
in placing her pupils after they graduate from her studio, 
as managers and organists have implicit confidence in her 
training of voices. 


Second Percy Organ Recital. 


HE second in the seventh annual series occurred last 
hursday, a full house listening to the program, as 
printed in the last issue of THe Musicat Courier. 
Undoubtedly the event of the afternoon was the finished 
In 
Percy displayed a control of the resources of the 
of the a 
sureness of plan in registration, and a conception of style 
The 
organ hymn made one think of the good old days at the 


performance of the mighty Guilmant Funeral March. 
this Mr 
instrument, as well as technic of expression, 


that stamped it as the work of an organ genius 
St. Thomas Church, in Leipsic, with the composer of the 


A dignified and noble 
allotted 


hymn, Carl Piutti, at the organ 
work is this. The DeWilm canon, with the theme 
to the flute, with response in the oboe, was a delicate char- 
Moore 


derness the Clay song, and with intensity in the 


acterization. George Leon sang with much ten- 


s3ohm 
love song. A commendable feature was his singing with- 
out the printed music. 

Mrs 


applause, such was the result of her artistic singing 


Morris Black likewise drew to herself spontaneous 
Dis- 
tinct enunciation and lovely tone quality characterize her 
For encore she gave Rogers’ “The Captain,” a child song 
of pleasing attributes. The next recital occurs to-morrow, 
Thursday, at 4 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Has the honor to announce an extended Tour, SEASON 1900-1901, 
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Ratbarine fisk, 
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Played Its Last Sad Requiem. 


EAUTIFUL and sorrowful memories attend the 
dismantling of the old organ in St. Paul's Ca 





their poetic and sentimental character, and sor 
rowful because the lovers of the grand old church grieve 
to think that an instrument that has given them so much 
pleasure must be removed from their midst. The work has 
progressed rapidly until now there is scarcely anything but 
the mere shell left. By the middle of January it is expect- 
ed the new organ will be in place. It is now in the fac 
tory. This superb instrument, which Andrew Carnegie will 


erect at a cost of $20,000, will chant soul stirring strains 
amid the groined rafters and “storied windows richly 
dwight, casting a dim religious light” that make the inte 
rior of the big pile the finest of any ecclesiastical edifice in 
Pittsburg. 

But the mighty old organ, whose voice could sway tens 
of thousands, bearing them into the land of the sublime as 
if borne on the wings of the wind, will speak no more. No 
multitudes will listen in rapture to catch the glorious notes 
of a requiem, a fugue or an offertory, as they roll out from 
under the hands of a master organist. The chime of sweet 
solemn-toned bells that formed such an attractive part of 
the huge instrument, will no longer ring out their glad or 
solemn tidings. True, a greater successor will soon 
take the place of the historic organ, but such memories clus 
ter around the latter that in the minds of the older church 
members even superiority of tone and greater capxbilities 
in other directions can scarcely make up for the notes that 
are so familiar and so well loved 

The music critic that frequents services in the big 
church will welcome the new instrument, for to him supe 
riority in quality and scope is the all essential thing. H« 
cares little for the sentiment with which things are in 


1 } 


vested by association. To old worshippers, the disman 


tled organ is dear because they know what famous organ 


ists once sat at its keyboard, and thrilled them with the 
magic notes of the world’s great masters in organ com 
position. Nichol, Kleber, Bissell, Herman, Schenuit—all 
these and others, have drawn from the great instrument 
he last forty years it has 


t 
t 
hI 


yime requiem masses ol 


wonderful tone pictures during 
been in the cathedra! The su 
Mozart, Verdi, Beethoven and Kiel have rolled from it in 
solemn cadences as the body of departed loved ones lay 
beneath the lofty dome ready to be borne to their last 
earthly resting place. Under the master hand of a Nichol, 
a Herman or a Kleber, the great instrument voiced in 
majestic tones, the absolution ritual over the dead, the last 
rites of the Catholic funeral servic Amid the chanting of 
the choir of forty voices the organ responded or accom 
panied, moving the great multitudes assembled as the wind 
sways the trees of the forest. The corpses of famous men 
and women have been carried from the great church, amid 
the strains of the old organ. It is memories like these 
that have made the old instrument sacred to the older 
members. Joyful associations cling around it, too, for it 
lil 


I Ke 


has spoken at wedding ceremonies and events of a 
nature. In its day it was by far the greatest and finest or 
gan west of the mountains. It enjoys the distinction of 
being the first one of its kind ever built this side of the 
Alleghanies, and certainly was the first one that had a 
chime of bells. 


A Mecca for Music Lovers. 


In the sixties and seventies the cathedral was the Mecca 
for all lovers of fine organ music, and at times the large 
auditorium could scarcely hold the thousands that desired 
admittance. In those days Pittsburg presented few oppor 
tunities for hearing first-class music of any kind. En 
grossed in adding to their stock of worldly goods, Pitts 
burgers thought little of such unremunerative and ennobling 
things as music, art or literature. Repeated efforts to es 


tablish musical organizations—orchestras, choral societies, 
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thedral on Grant street—beautiful because of 


&c., at this time either failed completely or met with very awe and delight. Mr. Hopkins was originally a lawyer, 








indifferent success. When the St. Paul’s organ was placed but turned clergyma For a wl he was lay reader in 
in position and a talented and accomplished organist se the church, previous to taking lers After this his wife 
cured, Pittsburg lovers of what many consider the grandest became organist r quite a while the latter and her chil 
form of earthly music hailed the day with delight. Among dren constituted the choir. Mr. Hopkins developed into a 
the able organists and choir leaders here were Horace Wad divine of great « g l Like the “Old 
ham Nichol, considered the greatest that ever occupied the Round Chur ed built to conform 
position; John Schenuit, Wex Herman, Henry Kleber, to the church lot, the old orgar ng ago disappeared, 
McCaffrey, Knake, Miss Alice Carter, and the present or and as tar a now! 1 1 t In 1826 Trinity 
ganist, Joseph Otten, who is also teacher of piano, organ |! ta new t | hich granted 
and theory Nichol is now in Berlin, and has made his to the church corp | 1787 
name famous the world over by composing me organ In 1835 a new ge g Ww 
music that has recently been published by the greatest r ported P ge 
music publishing house in the world—a sure sign in itself road that operate: 1 sé une m v 
that the compositions are of a high order. Mr. Kleber is S e | e y ( L he ned the 
still living in this city top é i H lay 
Phe organ in the Catholic Church occupies a different irg to P ‘ t its in the in 
position from what it does in the Protestant It does not Cline flat cars or t1 reight charge in ( 
partake so much of a solo character as it does in the lay ‘ er with e smal mes 
Protestant churches. It is generally used for accompany A bring ic] bulky thing as an organ from 
ing the voices or in unison with them, the choir perform Phil pi M e 1 ‘ king 
ing most of the singing. A requiem mass is the grandest \t time J p Gt I r’s father, was or 
thing performed on the organ in a Catholic chur While & > é vas replaced 
the words for singing are the sam« the Gregorian text y a still more ¢ rat 1 \ n e pres ie ed 
he world over, and only to be changed by papal decree S g W i 
the musical setting may be any desired. Sometimes the Mr larry Darlington present irch with the pr 
Beethoven setting is selected \gair M« lid 8 1 A iken 
Ber r Gounod. There are hundreds { t I é vw used by 
written on this text A requiem mass e na ( 
notes, is always for the dead. Second to this solemn and \mong t f ii who 
spiritual composition is the absolution rite, as exemplified d I I M Tl as B 
in music. Then there are offertories, largos, fugues and ‘ P S B ew ! : 
other things in great number, and at Easter and Christmas t i ( Houg ! 
hymns of joy and peace. The organ in the cathedral stands Simeon Biss¢ I N ’r. Beale anc present 
in the loft about 20 feet above the ground floor, and to the ncumbent, W H 
right of the altars. For several years the instrument was Christ Church Organ. 
the only one of real pretensions in the two cities, but about ; 
1872 Trinity P. E. Church, on Sixth avenue, installed a fin ‘ t Chur n Pent nue (tl d building), had 
y “ " ivt 
gan in its new edifice (the present one), just then com “ COMICS 
pleted ; | : organ 
Since then some splendid organs have been built in ; , ’ : 
churchcs here, chief among which are the East Liberty oe ae ' laced a long d 
Presbyterian and Christ Chi East End. The gan a ; _—_ rgan | ling. Th 
Carnegie Music Hall, Schenley Park, of course, ranks 5 4 ’ , g m me 
among the finest. St. Paul's organ cost $15,000 | seins _ oop M gan of 
even forty years ago was considered an immense sun — , : , State . . 7 Wes n 
invest in such a thing William Mayer, Jr., now of Bus . ' ) © 10ng 
man avenue, Knoxville, on the South Side hilltops, but , ) [he cumbersome af 
then of Chicago, designed the instrument. During former , SS nd a modern 
years the old organ was used considerably at concerts in . ‘ & ry M 
the cathedral. It is related of Nichol and some others that ~“ ‘ East End 
they could render a storm scene on it that was so id uM aie é nt were C. C. Mel 
that people involuntarily reached for their umbrellas. On S oe 7 eo G R d Vic 
one occasion an old woman rushed out of the church in - ' n Cen 
great excitement saying she had left the front door open ss = s rgans in 
and she was afraid her best carpet would get wet shar eepaipce:. 
Che First Presby ( e Third have had 
Some Fine Organs. fine organs for many yea he same may also be said 
Trinity Church, Sixth avenue, the “mother” church of f the Calvary M \lleg y. Space torbids 
the Pittsburg diocese, has always been famous for its fine ae See a sa a € organs in the tw 
organs The vestrymen never stopped at se when : Om ul 
the question of organ music was broug] ie bes .* V ney © were 
makes of instruments were always secured histo , we nee a I 1 by pounding w 
old house of worship had probably the first gan eve 
built in this city In the “Old Round Church,” on the KAETHE PIECZONKA 


three-cornered plot at Liberty, Wood street and Seventh 


avenue, the first erected by Trinity's congregation, an or 


WALKER, 


gan was installed in 1804. It was a small, insignifican 
I Violoncel list. 


affair, as compared with the leviathan, cumplicated organs 
of the present day, but at that time when there were only ‘ nee! ; 

; > : : : Solo 'Cellist Women’s String 
about 5,000 people in Pittsburg and organs were a great Orchestra Society 
rarity in the “Western country,” it was deemed a marvelous 


thing. People walked miles to see and hear it, and when 
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melodious chords, the plain people of the city listened in 
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the fist on pieces of wooden apparatus. 
was then called “organ beater, 
thumper.” Organs were 
chimes to-day, there 
keys there were only eight pipes. 


only were no 


eight (six octaves), 


pipes. By what is called “rank mixtures” 


many pipes as there are stops mutliplied by 
if there are sixty stops (not an unusual number) and sixty 
“rank mixture” 


keys, there must be 3,600 pipes. With a 


of ten (ten alternate notes being struck at a time), 
The old organ in 


would be 3,600x10, or 36,000 pipes. 


cathedral has about 4,000 pipes. Mixtures 
quite common, 
gans with 10,000 pipes. 
those that are 
a very 
Twenty 


pipes are 
but they 


that 


are 


really exist thousand dollars 


big sum to pay for an organ, but it is moderate alongside 
the princely sum expended for the same purposes in other 
Australia there is the 
$75,000 was paid for it. 


parts of the globe. For instance, in 
costliest pipe organ in the world; 
Pittsburg Leader, November 4. 


Few Prizes Here 





T 


salaried choir engagements are few, 


ated stories which are published throughout the country 


An organ player 
“organ 
then worked much like belfry 


’ or by the irreverent 


levers. 
Now there are forty- 
or more keys and as high as 40,000 


so that it is nothing uncommon to see 
All that an audience sees of 
in the front above the 
small fraction of the forest of pipes 


for Singers. 


HE prizes for singers in this city in the shape of high- 
and the exagger- “7 


He may be called Jones. 


With eight 


there are as 
Thus, Jones, 
as a miner. 
his teacher. 


keys. 


there 


for honors had to overcome before he reached his goal. 


More than ten years ago a woman who had taken sing- 
ing lessons from an excellent teacher of vocal music in 
this city went to a Western mining town and for her own 
amusement taught singing to a few young men and girls 
who had natural gifts in this direction. 
hardly more than a boy, 

The possibilities of Jones’ voice interested 
He was accustomed only to a miner’s life, and 
his natural refinement would never have been suspected 












Fortunately for the young miner the woman who dis- 
covered him had recommended him to a wealthy music- 
loving family in this city. When they heard the teach- 
er’s verdict about his voice they assumed the expense of 
his lessons and put him in the way to get the other train- 
ing which he needed. He was taught the manners of po- 
lite society and these lessons were harder for him than his 





Among them was 


and at that time working vocal lessons. 
his training was somewhat similar to that advertised by 
some of the young women’s finishing schools. He read 


This vocal teacher showed him how to de- 


He was taught how to dress, and in fact 


and studied. 


the at that time. Jones improved rapidly and his teacher per- velop his voice and to use it to the best advantage. It was 
of three are suaded him to come to New York and study under her a general polishing process. No one would now suspect 
or- old teacher. that Jones had been an uneducated, rough miner. He 
the “You have naturally,” she said, “one of the best voices commands a large salary whenever he sings. The singer 


“console,” that I have ever heard. 


seems like a times your present wages.” 


a choir singer.” 


said: 
ing you may earn a large 

“Very well,” said Jones. 
“That 
“Why do you say that?” 


will tell you 


frankly,” 
that your voice might be developed with six months’ train 


With a little training you will be 
able to earn by singing in a choir on Sundays about ten 


“Then I will go to New York,” 


The woman gave him a strong recommendation to her 
old teacher, and when the latter had tested Jones’ voice, he 
“You have an excellent voice and with proper train- 
salary 

“You teach me until I can get 
an engagement and I will pay you.” 
would mean too long a wait,” 
asked the 


who told the story said that against such obstacles not one 


man in a thousand would have persisted.—Sun. 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 _ So Springdale Ave., East Orange, N J. 


said Jones, “and become 


SALL 'Y F FROT HING HAM AKE RS, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert and Ballad Singing 


r1 it.” 
with it Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 





Wms. RUSSELL 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musical, Recital. 


said the teacher. 


miner 


said the teacher. “I believe 








about the large incomes of the successful ones bring each ing. That is, physically developed. To do the work which 209 West 80th St., New York. 
year to New York a large number of candidates for singing you hope to do, however, you would have to be almost Puowe : 537 RIVERSIDE. 
engagements. They come with voices which have been born anew. You are rough and uncouth. Go to a fashion BEES RS i oe 

praised by their teachers and many of them, when they able church to-morrow and see the men who attend it. THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
find no opening for them in churches, drift into the cho- Study their clothes, manners and appearances. Then think aie 


ruses of the opera. Ata small gathering of 


last week one of the most successsful ones vouched for the 


following story about a choir singer who for several years 
has commanded a large salary in one 
churches. It illustrates the 


London, England. 


of the 
difficulties that one candidate 


choir singers 
as they are and mentally, 
sponsive, before 


wealthiest ing, manners 


Paris. 











THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUPIMINGS, Esq. 
Batablished by the Corporation of Loadon, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 


guages taught. 
Accompanying, Sight Singing, 


Improvisation, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Second 


Operatic and Chamber usic Classes. 

studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 

prizes, &c., given. | 

Pees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 


Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 
Resident Lady pupeneadon. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. | 


HILTON CARTER, Secretary. | 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. | 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 
Engagements accepted for recitalsand concerts. | 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. } 
Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the | 
Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 











MME. MORIANI, 


"rivate Academy for Voice Training and Schooi 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style | 
and the Different Répertoires. | 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANI. 
3 Y¢ Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eart’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


irk Place, 





Speakers 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. | 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsx1 
For prospectus apely to the Secretar ry, 
2, Clifton s., Maida Hill, London, W. 


| SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scene de l’Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, deciamation, 
soliege, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


MonsiEuUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 








to yourself that you must become outwardly as presentable 
perhaps, 
you can gain success. 
and mental development, 
it will take you at least ten years to acquire them.” 


languages, | 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 


| Speaks English, German and Spanish. 


Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





_ FOR THE EXPOSITION. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 


TROCADERO. 
aa rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHA 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH "SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 








| MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
ig rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
11 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. 





Paris. 
Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARKCHESI, 
100 Av de Villiers, Paris. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—I talian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 











Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four suages, 
Mise-en-Scéne. 








PARIS. 


Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 


Address 
E. POTTER FRISSELL, 
Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 


Credit Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





‘French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 


Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 


| 
| 


| 


| Competent teachers in all branches of vocal art. 


| 
| 
| 





SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


very much more re 
You need groom 
that 


and I believe 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


SHANNAH CUMMING 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


1424 Pacific Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G. PRATT 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opera, O Comigue, 7 Theatre 
Professor of 
Silent interpretation, stage business, gesture, 
Pantomime, etc. 
| 87 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 
| 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


| PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 


Lyrique, 








} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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' Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. _ 29 Boulevard de Batignolles Principal West End Private School of Music, 
Ss’ 2 176 West 86th Street, New York. 
STELL A PRIN YCE S TOCKE R, Accepts engagements for C hopin Analytical 


Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
‘ THE SOUL OF A SONG.’ 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 West 32d St., New York. 


Telephone, 2283 Madison Square 


FRIEDRICH VOELKER, 


Composer- Director, 
Recital — Music — Talks. Arthur Stocker, 
soprano, a-sisting. Coaching a specialty. 
Studio: 41 Ww est 64th Street New York. 


THE MARIE PARCELLO 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


boy 





Music Rooms: 1103-4-5 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


| JULIUS LORENZ, 
Director New York Arion Society. 
Private Addres 





63 East “T28th St., New York. 
| FLORENCE E. GALE, — , 
samen, Violin Virtuoso. 


Piano Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
151 West 70th Street, New York 


Concerts, Recitals, Instruction. 


STLDIO: 69 West 104th Street, NEW YORK. 





ELSIE RAY 


EDDY 


SOPRANO. 
Church, Cot.cert, 
Song Recitals. 
272 Clifton Place, 
BROOKLYN. 
(Saenger Pupil.) 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction—Piano. 


CARL HE RRMANN, 


Concert Pianist 
Receives pupils at his residence: 
234 East 72a Street, New York. 
EDUARD HERRMANN 
Solo Violinist and Instructor. 


Also classes for ensem' le and quartet playing 
Address : 67 West 9th Street, New York. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, _ 


Pian‘st and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall. New York. 


THE HILD 


Concert Company. 


AMELIE HILD, Musical Directress. 
GERTRUDE RUHLMAN, Contralto. 
THEOBALD WENDLING, Bass. 
JOHN SPARGUR, Violinist. 














Studio: Knapp Mansion, Brooklyn, N. Y 











Mme, AMELIE HILD. 





GERTRUDE RUHLMAN. 






ADDRESS 





Mme. HILD, 
233 East (Sth Street, NEW YORK. 
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JOHN SPARGUR, 





THEOBALD WENDLING, 
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BALDWI N PIANO PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300. 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
L). H. BA | DWI N KB CA). Louisville, Chicago. 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, A. B. CHASE 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, P] AN OS 
* 


134T™ STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO (0, Mi Por the pani, the ingen te each 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesreoms: 109 West 42d Street, Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


IANOS. NEW YORK. Rererence : The E 
CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Germany. Sole Ag gent for BESSON & co. Ltd., Lend n, Cane d i. rototype Band Instruments 
e] ‘ BUPFET, Paris (Evette & Schefter), World Re- 

















































































anwaed ‘Reed instruments. 
E RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Flutes and Piccolos 


CONCERT DI R ECTION MRS. Cl LARA PFEI FE R THEOD. H, HEBERLHEIN, Jr., Modern Stradivarius Violins Vv iolas and ‘Cellos 
i rt: KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Principal Importer ot Genuine Italian Strings 
A d 79. I i tured Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use 
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DRESDEN. “THE METRONC she pinnenesh of Ci profes 


‘ vis, cave, ie MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. a H aZe Ito fl - [ oth di 
of des Amis tours of oot Heh, OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 
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Appiy for Catalogue \lso Professor of Singing in the —° 


Lonservatory 


CHARLES G. THOMAS Apply —_ STR., 201, THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 











London and Leipsic Diplémé in Music Organist 
Royal Church of St. George, Berlin AR] | ry 
COMPOSITION, SINGING PIANO, ET« I Lf Sid ALN i 
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: stimonials from Jadassohn and others 
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GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA acapeny Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, Cincinnati Conser vatory of Music, 
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DIRECTORS: Ph. § ka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt Miss CLARA BAUR, Directressa. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
) I 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 





Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 





WAREROOMS : 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Ayvecnac. 








“fC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


IL.L..» 


U. S. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Preferred by 
the Leading 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


PPLANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218'WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








